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ART. L—THE SOUTH’S POWER OF SELF-PROTECTION, 


Tue Rieut, Dury, anp Power, or THE SouTHeRN States, THROUGH Tuer Stare 
Avurnoritigs, To protect THetr CiTizENs saGainst REVOLUTION, AND THE 
Finat OvertHrow or Tueir Institvrions. 


Two things are absolutely necessary, in any community, 
to enable it to enjoy freedom and liberty, or the right of self- 
government. 

The majority of those who rule, must have sufficient intel- 
ligence to know their own rights and the rights of others, and 
must have the virtue to do justice to themselves and to others. 
When they fail in any one of these points, te the extent 
of that failure they should be under restriction or compul- 
sion. Any other freedom, any other liberty, any other self- 
government, than this, is demoralizing, licentious, and leads 
to ruin. 

When the majority of the people of any country possess 
these high national qualifications, they are justly entitled to 
the highest political honors. As few individuals possess 
the natural ability and persistent will necessary to entitle 
them to the first honors awarded by our universities of learn- 
ing, so, but in few of the nations of the earth, de the ma- 
jority of the population possess the necessary degree of intel- 
ligence and virtue to enable them to attain to the high privilege 
of being a free people. None of the colored races have, in 
any age or country, proved, by successful practice, that they 
were worthy of, or entitled to, the high privilege of governing 
themselves. 

To the Grecian states, we award high political honors, 
among the nations of ancient times. They had no common 
or general government, the want of which often prevented 
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them from accomplishing great designs, and frequently led 
them into petty wars among themselves, which finally ended 
in their ruin. 

The Roman empire grew up with its governing people en- 
deavoring to avoid the evils of many small, sovereign states. 
They went to another extreme: Rome was made a great cen- 
tral, governing power; her provinces were subjects, and so 
heavily taxed that the people in Rome might revel in luxury. 
The corrupting influence of this complete centralization broke 
the great empire into fragments. 

The British government, in substance, is modelled after 
the Roman empire. Her vast possessions in the four quar- 
ters of the globe, by a system of indirect taxation and other- 
wise, are made subservient to the sectional aggrandizement 
of England. Her colonies on the North American continent 
were settled by those who fled from political and religious per- 
secution, and by those who wended their way across the broad 
ocean for the advancement of their material interests. Their 
soils, climates, and productions, were various, as well as their 
religion and polities. The people of the colonies which con- 
stituted our original thirteen States, went through that ordeal 
necessary to qualify them for freedom or self-government. 
The attempt of the British government to tax them for the 
sectional aggrandizement of England, with the persistent as- 
sertion of the right to do so, impelled the people of the col- 
onies to unfurl the banner of independence. Thus, a handful 
of brave men came in conflict with the greatest power of that 
day. The people of England fully believed that a few sol- 
diers, and a battle or two, would quiet resistance to their 
selfish policy, and render them secure in their plunder. A 
seven years’ war, however, ended in a successful revolution, 
and the complete independence of the original thirteen States. 
It was a great loss of national power and sectional aggran- 
dizement to the mother-country, but a far greater gain to the 
people of the United States. 

But for that banner, and that revolution, this day, the 
Northern States of our confederacy, through English commer- 
cial regulations ior her own benefit, would stand dwarfed in 
power and progress, and the Southern States, through the same 
policy, and the emancipation of their negroes, would be like 
Jamaica and Hayti—standing monuments of the folly and 
wickedness of visionary fanaticism and selfish, though mista- 
ken policy. 

The majority of the leading men of that day were not only 
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educated in books, but they had fully graduated in the prac- 
tical affairs of life. They had read of petty quarrels, and 
desolating wars, among the Grecian states, for the want of a 
federal or common government. They had read of the great 
power of Rome, and her downfall, through the corrupting in- 
fluences of too great centralization of wealth and power in 
one small portion of that extensive empire. Their people had 
felt the first evils of a great central power, and its sectional 
aggrandizing influences, from their own British government. 
They had become well acquainted with the Indian race, 
through bloody midnight battles, fought by the light of their 
burning dwellings. They were familiar with the instincts 
and propensities of the African, from his daily labors in the 
cornfield, tobacco patch, and rice plantation. While then, as 
now, there were visionary politicians, and ignorant, good mean- 
ing people, who conscientiously believed that every human 
being, regardless of color or qualification, should be free and 
equal, the large majority of those who passed through the 
troubles of a seven years’ war with the greatest nation of 
that day, the large majority of those who framed our State and 
federal governments, were fully persuaded, from their own 
knowledge, that Indians and negroes were not fit to be citizens 
of the free and independent States which they had formed 
from British colonies. By force and by law, they expelled 
the Indian, ani by constitutions and laws, they held the 
negro in striet subjection to the white man. They clearly 
and emphatically constituted the white race the law-making 
and ruling power in the confederacy. So far from believing 
Indians fit for citizenship, or negroes qualified for freedom, 
many of the wisest men of that day doubted the capacity of 
the people of several of the colonies for self-government, es- 
pecially those from New-England. 

To guard against misrule and anarchy, they carefully de- 
barred the colored races from any share in governing the coun- 
try. To guard against petty quarrels and bloody wars among 
the States, and to have an efficient power to regulate their 
foreign relations,“ they created the federal government. To 
guard against the great evils of centralization, they retained 
the ultimate or sovereign power in the States. Every State 
joined the Union of its own choice. There is no constitutional 
power vested in Congress, to force a State into the Union, nor 
to compel one to remain in it. If any of the States fail or 
refuse to comply with the fundamental principles of the com- 
pact, the others are not bound to fellowship with them, or to 
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allow them the benefits of the Union. On the other hand, 
they have the right to cut them off from all political privileges 
within their limits. 

Under this system the people are doubly guarded against 
the evils of violent revolutions. The citizens of each State 
have two lawfully-organized agents. Above all, they have the 
sovereign power of the people assembled in convention within 
the limits of their respective States. Thus they have one set 
of agents in the federal government, and one in the State 
governments. If one fails or refuses to protect the citizen in 
his just rights, it is the duty of the other to protect him. If 
neither of these agents can or will protect him, the sovereign 
power has not only the right but is in duty bound to do so. 

As the country was settled by a number of religious sects, 
and the soil, climate, and productions, were various, requiring 
widely different labor in kind, had any of the States insisted 
on giving to the federal government power to establish any 
one religion, or prescribe to the people of any one of the 
States the kind of labor they should employ, our present 
Union never could have been established. All our religieus 
and moral societies have their rules and regulations. If any 
member fails or refuses to comply with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the order to which he belongs, he is cut off from the 
advantages of the society. By this means alone can any 
society be kept up in its purity. If any of our churches per- 
mitted thieves, liars, robbers, and drunkards, to remain in full 
membership until a controlling majority ruled the order, it 
would then no longer be a Christian church, although it 
might have the name. 

The worst disunion men are those who contend for the 
equality of the races, that there is a higher law than the Con- 
stitution, a mental reservation by which they may violate 
their oaths, and those who contend that there is an irrepressible 
conflict between slave labor and free labor. The worst dis- 
union States are those which nullify constitutional laws of 
Congress, and those which retain upon their statutes laws 
violating the letter or the spirit of our political compact. The 
next greatest disunionists are those who uphold or palliate 
these iniquities. The best union men, and the greatest union 
States, are those who abide in good faith by the principles of 
our government, and take the most efficient steps to induce 
or compel others to do the same. During the first thirty 
years’ operation of our federal government, the labor question 
was as free as the question of religion. If any State decided 
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upon retaining the negro in slavery, the citizens of other 
States did not officially intermeddle. If the people of a terri- 
tory wished to establish within its limits the African slave- 
labor system, Congress was not called upon to dictate another 
policy. If the owner of a slave followed his runaway into a 
free-labor State, his blood was not shed for claiming his law- 
ful property. After the generation of men, who successfully 
fought out the Revolution, abolished the British system of 
government, and established our present system, had passed 
from the political stage of action, there arose a party at first 
mainly confined to the New-England States and the State of 
New-York, the leading members of which were at heart more 
favorable to the British system of government, and the equality 
of races, than our own. Knowing they could not accomplish 
their object by open, avowed, and direct means, in order to 
overcome the barrier to the accomplishment of their design 
which the federal Constitution set up, by setting aside the 
plain principles of our political compact, they held that there 
was a higher law than the Constitution of our country, and 
that, when they took the oath to support that Constitution, 
they did so with a mental reservation which led them to vio- 
late their most solemn obligations. To this demoralizing doc- 
trine, and to accomplish their unwise ends, they have added 
the irrepressible-conflict doctrine. In addition to upholding 
the teachers of the higher-law and irrepressible-conflict doc- 
trines, a majority of the people of these States is, by pro- 
fession and legislative action, fully committed to the loathe- 
some and baneful doctrine of the equality and amalgamation 
of the different races. That intolerant spirit which led their 
forefathers to cruelly persecute Methodists, Baptists, Catholics, 
and Quakers, has descended to their children of the third and 
fourth generations, and impels them to slay Southern brethren 
because they cannot believe in the equality of the races, and 
the propriety of negro freedom. In consequence of a great and 
unnatural flow of wealth upon these people from other sections 
of the Union, brought about by bounties through the legisla- 
tion of a common government, and through the neglect, on the 
part of the Southern people, of their great interest in com- 
merce and manufactures, they have become intoxicated with 
undue power, which makes them extremely arrogant and over- 
bearing. Under various influences, members of Congress from 
these States violate their solemn oaths, by veting for uncon- 
stitutional laws to the great and lasting injury of other sec- 
tions. 
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By the promulgation of the irrepressible-conflict doctrine, 
armed men are raised to invade Southern soil. Their State 
legislatures nullify laws of Congress made in pursuance of 
plain provisions of the Constitution. All these States retain 
among their statutes, laws violating the fundamental princi- 
ples of our political compact, or in conflict with that comity 
which one State owes to another. Owing to the intolerant 
spirit of the people of these States, to their loathsome doc- 
trines, to their nullification laws, and to their violation of our 
political compact, which is the bond of union, they are unfit 
members of our confederacy, and have forfeited all claims to 
any of the emoluments of the Union. 

As fruitful as has been the doctrine of the “ perfect equality” 
of all mankind of every color in bringing about in other coun- 
tries anarchy, civil war, and general ruin, and as false as is the 
theory of the perfect equality of the different races of mankind, 
the “ irrepressible-conflict” doctrine, promulgated, believed in, 
and now acted upon by members of the Republican party, is 
still more false and wicked, and cannot succeed without caus- 
ing more bloodshed and more lasting ruin than all other falla- 
cies of the times. This doctrine is put forth by the great 
leader of the Republican forces, and forms a leading feature of 
the Black-Republican policy. Of all false and wicked doc- 
trines of the day, this is the greatest enormity. So far from 
there being any necessity for a collision between the free- 
labor system of the North and the slave-labor system of the 
South, the latter is highly conducive to the prosperity of the 
former. So far from there being any necessity for the United 
States being either exclusively a slave-labor or a free-labor na- 
tion, the highest prosperity of the whole country requires that a 
part should always be cultivated by slave labor and a part by 
free labor. Free labor is better and cheaper for many of the 
Northern States, while slave labor is mdispensable to the prof- 
itable cultivation of rice, sugar, and cotton, upon the low 
lands of the Southern States. No people ever had a better 
market for their manufactures, a more profitable field for com- 
mercial enterprise, or better employment for their shipping, 
than the Northern people have had in the Southern States. 

According to the ‘* Manchester Examiner,” of England, the 
consumption of cotton has increased in that country fifty-five 
per cent. during the last ten years. The increase has been 
nearly as great upon the continent of Europe, and equally as 
great in the United States. An adequate supply for the pres- 
ent demand of the world can only be made upon cheap produc- 
tive lands, with effective labor under regular command. Pro- 
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ductive lands will not remain cheap when population becomes 
dense. Without dense population, and high-priced lands; free 
labor can never be commanded with that regularity necessary 
for the profitable cultivation of sugar and cotton. Therefore, 
to abolish slavery in the United States, is to deprive free-labor 
countries in Europe and America of supplies absolutely ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of their population. In all new 
countries requiring much rough labor, where the lands are 
cheap and productive, and where the climate is so warm or 
mild that labor can be performed the year round, African slave 
labor will be better for the general prosperity of the country 
than free labor. In all latitudes where white men can stand 
the exposure of out-door labor, as soon as the population gets 
up to a certain density, free labor will be cheaper than slave 
labor, If our quack political doctors could content them- 
selves until this density comes about, then, the child free /abor 
would be born without injury to itself or its mother, Those 
who belong to the Black-Republican party, for years back ap- 
plied with great diligence the power of their press, their pulpit, 
and the halls of their legislatures, to persuade the people of 
the slaveholding States to adopt their policy of negro freedom. 
The more the people of these States consider the natural re- 
sults of such a course, the more firmly do they eschew it. 
The Republicans, seeing no hope of accomplishing their ends 
ina lawful manner, now seek to force upon the Southern 
people their unwise schemes, To this end, the irrepressible- 
conflict doctrine is proclaimed. The arguments of Sharpe’s 
rifles, negro pikes, and midnight burnings, are brought to bear. 
The endorsers of Helper’s ‘‘ Impending Crisis,” and the sym- 
pathizers with John Brown and his. followers, urge on the con- 
test. A war is waged, and carried on in a manner practised 
alone by savages. ‘Their contaminating principles are spread- 
ing rapidly from Maine to Oregon. Within the border slave- 
holding States they essay to raise their flag. The brave men 
who hoisted the flag of independence in the face of British 
authority, did not undertake that arduous struggle for their 
own rights and liberties alone. The taxes that were put upon 
them were light, compared to those we indirectly pay to New- 
York and the New-England States. England did not inter- 
meddle with the local concerns of the colonies to half the 
extent which the Repnblicans now claim the right to do in 
regard to the territories. Our fathers looked to the welfare of 
their children. They left them a noble, political, and social 
inheritance. Will their children do their duty in defending 
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for themselves, and handing down to posterity, this great boon ? 
or will they, like Samson, be enticed from their duty, bound 
while asleep, shorn of their locks of strength, and have their eyes 
put out? At this time they have the ability to upholc their 
unrivalled system of government, and their model social insti- 
tutions. By inactivity, or improper action, they may permit 
mesures to be inaugurated which will only require time to 
Afrizanize and Mexicanize the best portions of North America. 
If the Republican party get possession of all the departments 
of the federal government, in order to carry out their princi- 
ples and policy, they will force upon the Southern people 
emancipation. In less than twenty years, according to their 
scheme, Mexico and Central America will be in the Union. 
All the colored races of the continent will be free to roam at 
large over the land. By the natural course of events, under 
such circumstances, the idleness. the robberies, the civil wars, 
the bloodshed and anarchy, which now reign in Mexico, will 
spread over the continent. The Southern people are now 
abundantly able to prevent this course of events, and to uphold 
and perpetuate our present system of government, and our 
social institutions. 

If the people of the Northern States are determined to go 
off after the worship of false political gods, the South has, 
within her own limits, including New- Mexico, over one million 
of square miles of territory, capable of sustaining a popula- 
tion of one hundred and fifty millions of inhabitants. They 
now have four times the population the colonies had at the 
time they achieved their independence. Within their limits 
they have soils, climates, and seasons, capable, under proper 
circumstances, of producing everything necessary for civilized 
man. They are now the first agricultural people in the world, 
with exportable products, and a location on the earth’s sur- 
face which, if properly used, will make them second to none 
in commerce. With water-power, mineral resources, nav- 
igable water-courses, and long lines of railway, which may 
enable them to become first in manufactures, as well as in 
commerce and agriculture. Thus, within their own limits, 
they have all the elements of complete independence. Their 
Jarge cotton crops, indispensable to the daily bread of millions 
of people in Europe, insures them against any successful 
blockade. A majority of the people of Pennsylvania and New- 
Jersey will ultimately be true to the fundamental principles 
of our political compact. Their solid love for the Union will 
outweigh their visionary opinions about the equality of the 
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races—they are less arrogant, more liberal, and more just, 
than the people of New-York and the New-England States. 
They are friends of the Southern people, and bound to them 
by territorial ties stronger than mere parchment. Although 
they are in favor of free labor, they are against free negroes 
among themselves. To suppose that a people, situated as the 
Southern people are, with a population of over twelve mil- 
lions, out of which they have ono million liable to bear arms, 
capable, with a few months’ service, of being equal to any 
soldiers in the world, will think of permitting the Republicans 
to force upon them, in substance, a consolidated government, 
like that of the British empire, to be followed by emancipa- 
tion, negro and Mexican equality, is to suppose them desti- 
tute of intelligence, honor, and courage. 

By two ways we may break up the Black Republican party, 
and preserve and perpetuate our present system of government 
in its pristine purity. Which mode will be most expedient 
will depend upon future events, which we cannot foresee. 
Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina, have seaport cities, which are natura! outlets 
to export, so necessary to millions of people, that they cannot 
be blockaded by the Black-Republican party without the over- 
throw of that party. These States may be justified, under 
certain circumstances, in taking possession of their ports, and 
holding them against that party and certain States fully com- 
mitted to their policy, until they are fully assured that our 
government is not to be broken up or changed by that party. 
Should they be under the necessity of taking that course, they 
would continue the Union with all the States willing to abide 
in good faith by all the fundamental principles of our political 
compact, and leave the labor question as free as the question 
of religion. A proper regard for all parts of the Union, with 
the hope that a returning sense of justice, on the part of a 
majority of the Northern people, would induce this sectional 
Republican party to cease its warfare on the domestic policy 
of the South, has, up to this time, caused her people to carry 
on the contest with words alone. From the great amount of 
sympathy manifested for John Brown and his followers in 
New-York and the New-England States—from the fact that 
every one of these States have clear majorities in favor of the 
Black-Republican party, and persist in retaining upon their 
statute-books laws nullifying plain constitutional enactments of 
Congress, or laws violating the usual comity between States— 
the Sonth has lost all hope of the peoples of these States com- 
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plying in good faith with the requirements of the Constitution, 
short of strong, coercive measures. 

As the last peace measure which one people can offer an- 
other, to induce them to a friendly settlement of political 
differences, we propose non-intercourse, throngh State tax 
laws. What effect such laws may have, depends upon the 
situation of the parties, the nature of the trade between them, 
and the power of the South to change that trade, without 
injury to her own people. To illustrate: if a merchant, any- 
where in our country, had twenty-five customers, and the 
least valuable one of them ceased to trade with him, he well 
might sneer at his loss; if five of the pest left him, the loss 
would be heavy; if, however, fifteen of them broke off. and 
more than half his sales had been to them, and he could not 
find a profitable market anywhere else for that part of his 
stock, the loss would be sorely felt. If these customers could, 
by making other trade arrangements, not only obtain their 
supplies on fully as good terms, but, by changing their place 
of trade, could benefit all their neighbors, they should lose no 
time in making the change. We propose now to show to the 
consumers of goods in the Southern States, that, by changing 
their trade in the purchase of foreign and domestic goods from 
New-York and the New-England States to the purchase of 
such articles in their own States, together with New-Jersey 
and Pennsylvania and the Northwest, they will not only 
get their goods on as good terms as they now do, but on better, 
and at the same time the change will benefit all classes of our 
people. About one sixth of the cotton is manufactured in the 
United States: about one half of this, or eight per cent., is man- 
ufactured in New-York and the New-England States. A much 
less proportion of woollens, silks, linens, hardware, cutlery, 
glass, and earthenware, is made in the United States. It 
is well known that, from natural and other drawbacks, 
New-England, compared to parts ef Europe, for manufac- 
turing purposes, after thirty-five years of protection, during 
which time untold millions of dollars have been transferred 
from the South and West to uphold their manufacturing in- 
terests, their leading public men yet tell us that they cannot 
stand the open competition of Kurope. It is also well known 
that the only limit, within reasonable bounds, to manufactur- 
ing in Europe, is a market for their goods. It is known that 
if all the manufacturing establishments of New-York and 
New-England were closed, and should entirely cease, that 
Europe, and the other States of our confederacy, would soon 
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All up the vacuum, without making any addition to the price 
of goods, except in a few small articles not absolutely neces- 
sary to the people. From these considerations, we may fear 
no advance upon goods generally, in consequence of excluding 
the manufactures of that section. 

According to Table B, showing the exports and imports of 
the Southern States, with New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the 
Western States, compared with those of New-York and the 
New-England States, it appears that a very unnatural and 
injurious state of trade exists in our country, which ought to 
be changed for the general good, aside from any political con- 
siderations. All interests are withering in the Southern 
States, in vonsequence of the undue centralization of trade in 
New-York and Boston. It appears from this table, that while 
the Southern States, with Pennsylvania and New-Jersey, ex- 
ported during the year ending 30th June, 1858, $163,040,953, 
they only imported $45,865,045. That, while New-York and 
the New-England States imported the value of $216,303,953, 
they only exported to the value of $110,064,422. That, 
while the lake-shore States, consisting of Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin, exported to the “value of $7,762,949, 
they only imported the value of $1,201,761. 

With but few exceptions, the natural outlet for the exports 
of any section of our country, is the natural inlet for the im- 
ports or return cargo. The above figures show a widely dif- 
ferent result. 

Owing to the large amount of imports at New-York and 
Boston, the exports are largely increased over and above what 
they would be under a trade properly regulated for the differ- 
ent sections of our country. A properly-regulated trade would 
give the Southern seaports, with Philadelphia, over two hun- 
dret millions exports, and a corresponding amount of imports. 
The Grand ‘Trunk Railroad and the St. Lawrence is a cheaper 
outlet for a large portion of the lake-shore country than New- 
York. The same route would be better for their imports, yet 
the greater portion of their trade goes through New-York. 
Every section of country has an outlet which can be reached 
by water or by road communication, with the exportable 
produce of that section, at less expense than any other out- 
let or port. The outlet or port to which the exportable articles 
ean get at the least expense, is the one through which the 
imports should come to the same section of country. This 
would give freights both ways, and enable shipowners to carry 
freights cheaper than if they were loaded but one way. ‘On 
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account of the greater portion of the imports going to New- 
York, many vessels come to Southern ports in ballast, and 
consequently are bound to charge very near as much on the 
cotton and other articles shipped abroad, as they would on a 
full cargo of goods and outward cargo both. The larger por- 
tion of imports consumed in the Southern States, by going to 
New-York, are charged two shipments and two drayages and 
storages instead of one. First to New-York, then to some 
Southern port, instead of a direct shipment at once. These 
freights, charged on outward cargoes from Southern ports, for 
the want of back freight, have to be borne by the producers 
of the article exported. The double shipping expenses are 
finally paid by the consumers of goods. Ali Southern manufac- 
tures, cotton and woollen goods, shoes, hats, saddles, buggies, iron 
castings, and almost all articles manufactured in the Southern 
States, are, to a great extent, kept out of the market, or sub- 
jected to heavy and unnecessary expenses in consequence of an 
undue centralization of trade in New-York and Boston. A 
Southern merchant goes to New-York or Boston to purchase 
his stock of goods; while there, it is most convenient for him 
to purchase the cotton osnaburgs, kerseys, shoes, hats, Xc., 
which he will be able to sell through the season, than to make 
a separate bill with the Southern manufacturer or his agent in 
a Southern city. Rather than make a separate bill, he will 
purchase a Northern-made article, which may not be quite as 
good as a similar article manufactured in the South, and pay 
as high for it as he would have to pay for the Southern-made 
article. His customers, for the sake of convenience, will pur- 
chase these Northern goods, although they may have to pay 
higher than they would for a similar article made at the 
South. The consequence is, that the Southern manufacturer 
must ship his fabrics to New-York or Boston, or have them 
supplanted by Northern-made goods, of an inferior quality, 
and in his own State. From this centralization of trade at 
these two Northern cities, Southern manufacturers are under 
the necessity of losing the cost of shipping their goods to the 
North, and back again to a Southern market. Even after all 
these expenses, he has large quantities of Northern goods 
thrown in his way, which would never reach Southern soil if 
we had large importing cities in the South. Many long arti- 
cles have been written, urging our people to patronize home 
industry ; but our manufactories will continue to lack patron- 
age, and drag along a miserable existence, until we withdraw 
our trade from the North, and build it up at the South. Lead- 
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ing Northern abolition journals, knowing that Southern-made 
goods are sent to their cities to be sold, and knowing that the 
best merchants of the South go North to purchase their goods, 
tell their readers that the Southern people have sufficient intel- 
ligence only to make corn and cotton, but not enough to take 
care of their money. They therefore make hot haste to be 
our rulers, and, directly or indirectly, through trade tariffs 
and bounties, appropriate the money to themselves. 

It is evident, from the foregoing considerations, that the 
Southern people should lose no time in changing their place of 
trade, that, from pecuniary considerations alone, they would 
have ample reasons for doing so. When we add to pecuniary 
considerations the fact that we are, by our present course of 
trade, furnishing our most bitter enemies with means of war- 
ring against us—that, from the centralization of the greater 
portion of the trade of the country into the higher-law irre- 
pressible-conflict States, the greater portion of the federal rev- 
enues are also centred there, and that there may be no safety 
towthe South only in wresting from the Black-Republican 
party these revenues—the duty on the part of the South to 
make a change is doubly important. 

To show what steps are necessary to be taken to change the 
trade of the Southern States, together with something ap- 
proaching the amount of that trade, and its incidental value 
to each section of the Union, we annex table A, showing the 
= amount of goods consumed in each Southern and 

estern State. This table is made up by taking the actual 
amount in value of goods sold in the State of Alabama during 
the year 1850, according’ to the tax assessor’s returns, when 
the population was 771,671, and adding thirty per cent. to 
the then population, for the increase to this time; this is then 
made a basis for calculation for all other States. From which 
it would appear that the sales of all goods in the slaveholding 
States at this time amounts to about two hundred and fifty 
millions’of dollars annually, and about two hundred millions 
in Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, and the Northwestern States. 
According to estimates made by Mr. Kettell, of New-York, 
and which were published in De Bow’s Review, for August, 
1860, the amount for the Southern States is much larger. As 
we do not wish to overstate the amount, and this calculation 
is sufficient for all the purposes of practical legislation, we 
adopt it. Supposing these goods purchased in the two sections 
to be in proportion to the imports into each, which is the case, 
we find that the slaveholding States purchase annually over 
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two hundred millions worth from New-York and the New- 
England States; and that Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, and the 
Northwest, purchase one hundred and sixty millions from the 
same section. Of this two hundred millions purchased by the 
slaveholding States, at least one half are domestic goods, upon 
a large portion of which the Southern people pay not less than 
twenty-five or thirty per cent. protection to the Northern 
manufactories. 

In order to build up a direct trade in the South, which will 
be more convenient and less expensive to their people, and en- 
courage home industry, and in order to withdraw their patron- 
age from those who, contrary to law, justice, and good neigh- 
borship, intermeddle with our domestic policy, and to induce 
those intermeddlers, by means short of physical force, to abide 
in good faith by the requirements of the Constitution, we pro- 
pose that each Southern State, without delay, tax all goods 
made or purchased in New-York, or any of the New- England 
States, thirty per cent., with a proviso to the bill, that in no case 
shall the tax be less than that levied by Congress on similgr 
goods of foreign manufacture. The constitutional right on 
the part of any State to enact and execute such laws will fully 
appear from “the opinions of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, as found in Howard’s Reports, vol. v., 
from page 505 on, where the question is discussed in every 
light, and the clear opinion is announced which covers the 
whole ground.” The great importance and necessity to all 
classes of our people, in building up direct trade with our 
Southern and Western cities, are so apparent that no measure 
is so universally approved by our citizens. Our wisest and 
ablest statesmen have written and spoken on it for years. 
The passage of such a bill as above mentioned, by all the 
Southern State legislatures, or a majority of them, would 
bring about direct trade in one tenth the time that it can be 
done by any other means while the Union exists. The enact- 
ment of such a law would, by its operation, incidentally pro- 
tect all the manufacturing interests of the States which 
adopted it. It would completely neutralize the protection now 
recvived by the manufacturers of New-York and the New- 
England States, by the revenue laws of Congress. 

The proviso would neutralize any increased protection to 
them from any increased tariff which Congress might enact. 
The refusal of the people of the Southern States to purchase 
goods from the people of New-York and the New-England 
States, would encourage the manufacture and sale of goods in 
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Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, and the Northwest. Under the en- 
couragement which Southern and Western commerce and 
trade would receive from the enactment of these laws by all 
the Southern States, the great trade of the Union would be 
turned into this section, which is its natural channel ; when 
once turned, it would never go back. A great manufacturing 
interest would be built up in the great natural manufacturing 
region of the Union, which stretches frem the northeastern 
boundary of Pennsylvania, to the southwestern boundary of 
Missouri and Arkansas, bounded on the northwest by the 
great provision-growing section, and on the southwest by 
the great cotton-and-sugar-growing region. A prosperous 
manufacturing population, situated in this region, where 
they could see African slavery as it really exists in the 
South, and not as New-England fanatics picture it in their 
imagination, would see nothing like an irrepressible conflict 
between themselves and well-fed, well-clothed, and contented 
negroes, furnishing by their labor bountiful supplies of raw 
material for manufacturing purposes, and at the same time 
creating the best market in the world for the sale of manu- 
factured articles. Each division of labor would work on in har- 
mony for the general prosperity of the whole country. The 
large amount of Southern capital withdrawn from the fanati- 
cal section of the Union, and converted to the building up of 
direct trade, and the manufacturing interests of the South and 
West, would give a new impulse to every department of busi- 
ness and labor from the eastern boundary of New-Jersey to 
the western confines of Texas. 

In ten years, the exports of this region would amount to 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred millions per an- 
num, with imports to the same amount. Thus the heavy 
collections of revenue now made in New-York and Boston 
would be transferred to where it would be safe. Twenty per 
cent. duties levied upon imports would give this region sixty 
millions of revenue, and be ample protection to the manufactur- 
ing interests of this section, which would have so many natural 
advantages over New-England for manufacturing purposes. 

In consequence of important seaport cities, the action of 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Maryland, and 
Louisiana, is of the first importance to the success of non-in- 
tercourse measures. Next are the States of Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Missouri, and Mississippi, on ac- 
count of the amount of goods consumed within their limits. 
Virginia and Tennessee are both pledged to the enactment 
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of effective measures in this line, by resolutions passed during 
last winter by their legislatures. South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Texas, and Arkansas, may all 
be relied on to enact the laws as soon as brought ferward, 
proposed, and discussed. Action by the first-named six States 
alone will insure success. 

Should the Black-Republican Presidential ticket succeed, 
it will be through a sectional vote alone, and can no more 
represent the wishes or interests of the Southern States than 
would the election of a king to rule over them by any foreign 
nation. In such case it will not only be the right but the 
duty of the States to take such action as will secure their 
citizens in their constitutional rights and liberties, and protect 
them against the evils of a most dangerous revolution. 
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Tue all-absorbing question of union or disunion, which is exer- 
cising all minds, and alarming too many, renders the subject of 
small nationalities the most practical and interesting of all others. 
Is it promotive of the well-being of mankind that a large terri- 
tory and numerous population should be subjected to the govern- 
ment of one single, central head? Does human experience, as 
recorded in history, show that “the greatest good of the great- 
est number” is promoted by subjecting extensive domains to 
the dominion of a single government? Is centralization @ 
good or an evil? Has man conquered Nature, and shall rivers 
and bays and seas and oceans no longer divide and antagonize 
populations? Are we so advanced in civilization, so demo- 
cratic, so Frenchified, so Germanized, that we are prepared to 
establish one great human brotherhood, which, under the sway 
of some Anacharsis Clootz, of French revolutionary renown, 
Jack Cade, or other vulgar, vicious, and sensual free-love, free- 
land, and free-everything “ philosophy,” shall perfect human 
nature by giving free rein to human appetites? Is there some 
means by which all mankind may be collected under a com- 
mon head, the reign uf universal peace, of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, be inaugurated, and the mild rule of the god- 
dess of reason be substituted for the harsh sway of the Chris- 
tian God—“ the God of battles?” Is war an unnecessary 
evil, and therefore, the Bible false? Are small nationalities, 
which beget rivalry and competition and war, wrong? Is hu- 
man nature at fault, which, instead of fusing mankind into 
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one common mass, has even divided them into antagonizing 
and warring nations and tribes and families ? and can modern 
philosophy expel human nature and cure all this? Were 
Clootz, and Franklin, and Jefferson, and Tom Paine, and Vol- 
taire, and Rousseau, and Fanny Wright, and Fox, and Penn, 
wiser than the God of the Hebrews and the philosophers of 
the ancients? or were they weak, presumptuous, charlatanic 
pedants and pretenders? Are Greeley and Seward, and Brig- 
ham Young, and Brougham, and Gerrit Smith, the true 
apostles ? 

If the schemes and visions of modern philanthropists be true, 
and human history, and human experience, and human 
nature, and the Bible, be false, we at once admit that national 
boundaries should be obliterated, and the world should become 
one great democracy, in which everybody should do as they 
pleased, because every one would please (according to these 

.modern lights) to be good and virtuous. We will hold no 
argument with infidels, who think that men left to the guid- 
ance of the “inner light,’ of appetite, of passion, and of selfish 
desire, will walk peacefully and uprightly, and discharge 
properly all their social duties. Such men are-consistent in 
wishing to break down national boundaries, and to make the 
world one great republic: they would be more consistent’ to* 
abolish all government, and leave men to the sole guidance of 
passion, appetite, and affection. We assume at the outset that 
the political and moral philosophy of the last three centuries 
is infidel, vicious, charlatanic, and false; and in advocating 
small nationalities in preference to large ones, shall endeavor 
to defend and establish our positions by the lessons of human 
experience, the lights of history, the precepts of the Bible, and 
the teachings of ancient philosophers. A word more of expla- 
nation on what we have written might be considered as foreign 
to our subject as Saliust’s prefatory remarks in his history of 
Catiline’s conspiracy. Modern reformers are all like Anachar- 
sis Clootz, the orator of the world: they each and all propose 
“to rectify human relations,” and set the whole word to 
rights; indeed, Jefferson, the prince of pedants and charla- 
tans, who couldn’t manage a farm, nor manage anything else, 
not content with rectifying God’s works in this world, (we 
think,) said he could pick out the true parts of Scripture: and 
so administer the aflairs of the next—on very improved princi- 
ples. 

Now Moses did not presume to fix the affairs of all people, 
but only those of the Jews. Lycurgus legislated only for 
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Sparta, Solon for Athens, Numa for Rome, and Alfred for Eng- 
land, Confucius for China, and even Washington was contented 
to help to settle the affairs of America. We attack modern 
philosophy and repudiate it, because it is a quackery, a pana- 
cea that stands in our way, and which we must, in the begin- 
ning, kick out of our way. If there could be a philosophy for 
the whole world, a universal philosophy, why then the world 
should be one empire, in order that the philosophy might be 
put in practice. 

It is a well-known fact, but one especially interesting to us 
at this time, that all the great nations of antiquity were mere 
city-states. The capital city or metropolis was the state; a 
little territory around, not larger than one or two of our South- 
ern counties, the appendage. Such was Phoenicia, and Athens, 
and Carthage, and Corinth, and Sparta, and Rome. Such 
were the score of Greek states that mustered round the walls 
of Troy. Such the armies and the fleets that defeated the 
Persians at Marathon, at Platea, at Salamis, and Mycale. 
The multitudinous army, too, of Xerxes, was composed of the 
forces of hundreds of little nations—Ethivpians, Egyptians, 
Macedonians, Greeks, Persians, Medes, Assyrians, Hyrcanians, 
Chaldeans, Bactrians, Sqythians, Indians, Parthians, &e., &e: 
Those who are curious to learn the various materials of this 
motley assemblage (too incongruous to deserve the name of 
army), we refer for information to the pages of Herodotus. How 
weak and contemptible was that army, despite of its numbers! 
Yet, not a century before, the Persians were considered by the 
Greeks themselves as their equals as soldiers. This army was 
the abortive attempt to make one great people, nation, empire, 
or army, out of a great many small ones. In such cases, a 
part is greater than the whole. At ieast twenty of the several 
nations under the banner of Xerxes would have effected more, 
separately, than all his various forces whén combined. The 
Medes had been a great people, who fell suddenly by extend- 
ing their empire. ‘The Assyrians had shared a like fate, from 
a like cause; and now the Persians, already effeminate and 
insignificant, were preparing to fall beneath the sword of Alex- 
ander. And he, who died because he could find no more 
worlds to conquer, left an empire that fell to pieces at his 
death. Ruit mole sua! Little territories and frequent de- 
feats had made the Greeks the greatest people of ancient or 
modern times. Continued success, freyuent victories, and 
extended empire, precipitated their fall—and they fell without 
a struggle—possibly, never to rise again. Indeed, if we 
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except Rome, every nation of antiquity became weak and cor- 
rupt and unmanageable, so soon as they extended their terri- 
tories, and readily fell victims to their own rapacity. Rome, 
too, although she lingered long, lost her glory as she extended 
her domains beyond the confines of Italy. 

It is impossible to inspire various peoples with one heart, one 
soul, one purpose ; yet this must be effected to make a nation 
great, powerful, contented, and happy. It is hard to over- 
estimate the strength of a people thoroughly fused into one, and 
acting for a common purpose; and just as hard to under-estimate 
the strength of mere numbers, whom mere accident or force 
has brought together. Grecian history, in its every page, 
affords instances of the almost miraculous exploits of little 
states or nations. Tyre, a comparatively small town, could 
arrest the conquering career of Alexander, before whom the 
motley millions of Darius fled like sheep; and Jerusalem baf- 
fle, for almost a year, the mighty array and strategic art of 
one of the greatest of Roman generals. But why refer to 
ancient instances? Little Prussia, under Frederick, fighting 
all Europe for seven years, and whipping her too, proves that 
now, as ever, small nations are great, large ones cumbrous, 
unwieldy, and contemptible. 

Mere city-states, such as Venice, and Genoa, and the 
Hanse-towns, preserved the light of ancient civilization, shed a 
glory here and there, mid the general darkness of the middle 
ages, and gave birth to modern civilization. All the muni- 
cipalities of the dark ages were, in many respects, little inde- 
pendent nations, governed by their own peculiar laws and 
customs. ‘To them men fled for refuge from the brutal and 
barbarous tyranny of the ignorant feudal chieftains. These 
little nations, but especially the Hanse-towns, were the modern 
city-states. Thus, the reader will perceive that city-states 
have prevailed most, in all times, and have been the parents 
and custodians of refinement, wealth, and civilization. 

England, under the Plantagenets, when her territories were 
not larger than Maryland and Virginia, could conquer France ; 
now, with one fourth of the globe under her dominion, she 
trembles continually at fear of French invasion. She knows 
and admits, that to conquer her it is only necessary to get at 
her. Were the channel bridged, ‘ the nephew of my uncle” 
would do her up in half the time it took him to take Lombar- 
dy. England has been weakened by extending her dominions. 
Could she concentrate her strength, she would now, as hereto- 
fore, be an overmatch for France. Yet still, she is rather an 
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instance of the strength, and power, and glory, of a small na- 
tion, than of the weakness of a large one. Ireland is a reluc- 
tant tributary, rather than a part of the kingdom. England 
and Scotland constitute the nation, the rest are mere provinces. 
Her strength is all centred in England and Scotland, and this 
little nation, kingdom, or empire, holds in obligation one fourth 
of the globe, and is mistress of the seas. It is the unity of 
language, of interests, of feelings, of prejudices and purposes, 
and the compactness of her little home territory, that make 
her, like the little states of antiquity, so great. Texas is 
three or four times as large as England, and yet some men 
think the whole of the South too small to constitute one na- 
tion. It is vastly too large for such purpose, and will, in the 
course of nature, in time, form many nations. 

Holland, a little republic, or city-state (for Amsterdam was 
Holland), was mistress of the ocean until, in the time of 
Cromwell, Blake conquered Van Tromp; and before that, 
Portugal, about as large asa medium-sized State of our Union, 
had been a leading power in Europe, and planted her colonies 
in the East and West Indies, in South America, and on the 
coast of Africa. Charles XII. of Sweden, in his wars with 
Peter the Great, of Russia, showed, too, that a little nation 
could successfully contend in arms with the largest empire 
on earth. His ultimate failure was owing to rashness and 
imprudence. Bonaparte conquered half of Europe, enlarged 
and extended France, only to enfeeble and weaken her; he 
disgraced himself, and ruined. his country, by extending his 
dominions. ,All history teaches the one lesson, that a small 
state, with @ united, homogeneous population, is stronger than 
a large one, formed of various races, or than many large states 
illy united and cemented together, because of conflicting inter- 
ests, opinions, and social institutions. Such states may, to ad- 
vantage, form temporary leagues or alliances, in time of war, 
for a common danger will, while it lasts, bind together the 
most conflicting social and political materials. The old thir- 
teen United States were kept together by forces from without. 
They were weak, and their forms of government unpopular 
with the privileged classes and crowned heads of Europe. So 
long as they apprehended attack from abroad, they faithfully 
observed the league or union which bound them together; 
now, the occasion for such league has passed away, and the 
more populous section is disregarding the provisions of the 
league, and oppressing the weaker, by means of this league 
intended to protect all sections. The South finds that a union 
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formed to protect her is used as a most efficient means to 
wrong, injure, and oppress her. 

The Union was formed to protect us from invasion by for- 
eign nations. The South no longer needs it for that pur- 

se, ; 
pall national governments grow up from necessity, and exist 
little longer than that necessity continues. They are formed, 
not only to regulate internal concerns, but chiefly for defence 
from foreign enemies. Small communities of men manage 
their internal domestic concerns far more honestly, econom- 
ically, and prudently, than large nations, The affairs of our 
counties are admirably managed ; our federal government is 
the filthiest Augean stable in the world—too corrupt to last 
much longer. There is no foree from without to keep it re- 
volving in its proper orbit, and it is no figure of speech, but a 
stubborn fact, that nations and individuals, like the heavenly 
bodies, can be kept in their proper courses only by forces from 
without. Hach star is kept in its regular and proper course 
by the attraction of all the rest of the heavenly bodies, and 
its own centrifugal tendencies ; each individual is held up to 
his duties by the individuals who compose the world around 
him, and each nation or government is held up to due per- 
formance of its duties by fear of the nations by which it is 
surrounded. The federal government now has no such fears; 
it has no powerful neighbors, and Europe is too far off success- 
fully to assail it. It runs riot, neglects its duties, and has 
become tyrannical, partial, extravagant, and corrupt, for want 
of neighboring nations, strong enough to keep it up to faith- 
ful performance of its duties. Settle the slavery question as 
we will, the federal government will still be in danger, for 
want of adequate forces from without, to keep it revolving in 
its proper orbit. 

Small states or nations, in constant fear of foreign invasion, 
are admirably held up to their duties. A sort of exact and 
universal drill prevails, which Carlyle has happily deseribed 
in the case of Prussia, and which, history teaches us, has 
been practised in all small states. In such countries, each 
one feels that the fate of the nation much depends on himself, 
and thus all the citizens become filled with thoughtful patriot- 
ism, and lofty self-respect. Besides, it is easy to practise an 
exact and rigid economy, to iook into and control the lives of 
the citizens, and to manage well, efficiently, and wisely, the 
whole administrative affairs of government, in small states. 
Individuals and governments supervise, act, and re-act, on 
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each other, and preserve order, morality, and thrift. The sub- 
jects of large states are mere ciphers, who take no concern in 
public affairs; those of small states feel themselves to be the 
guardians of the public weal; hence, it has ever come to 
pass, that, regardless of numbers, there is always more of 
high character and cultivated intellect, in small nations than 
in large ones. ‘T'here isa constant, pressing, intense demand 
for, character, courage, and intelligence, in small states, little 
call for them in large ones. 

The separate States of our Union are quite as large as the 
average duminions of the most distinguished nations that have 
flourished on earth. They came into existence as separate, 
distinct colonies or communities, and grew up independently 
of each other, into separate nations. Very little connected 
with the British government from the first, each colony had 
learned and practised the management of its own government- 
al affairs, long anterior to the Revolution. They were sep- 
arate nations before that event, for they had within themselves 
all the political machinery, all the offices, and all the funo- 
tions, of nations. The allegiance which they owed to the 
king of Great Britain resembled that of Hanover ; and in prac- 
tice, if not in theory, even before the Revolution, they were 
separate, independent nations. 

After the Revolution the States were clearly and manifestly 
separate, independent nations. Not mere nations on paper, 
but nations in fact. They had been born and grown up as 
nations, and had each within itself all the limbs, and members, 
and parts, and complete anatomy of a nation. Constitutions 
had not then been heard of; that is, constitutions to beget and 
create nations. It would be easier to make a child on paper, 
than to make a nation; for nations ere composed of many 
children, men and women. Yet our angestors were guilty of 
the absurd attempt to make a nation on paper—the nation of 
the United Stetes. There never was such a nation, for it was 
not planted, did not come up, and grow into a nation. It 
wanted from the first, and still wants, the primary requisites 
of nationality : for it has neither a people nor a territory. A 
nation without a people or a territory! Was there ever such 
an absurdity ? 

The States have each a separate people and a separate ter- 
ritory ; and continued after the Union was formed, to have all 
the other parts, limbs and members, that constitute separate, 
distinct nationality. Each has its executive, judiciary, and 
legislative bodies, and each its militia. ‘They are anatomically 
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nations ; and that is the only real nationality. Write horse 
on the back of an ass, and he would be an ass still. Con- 
stitution makers cannot, by writing, change the nature of 
things, neither make nor unmake nations. 

We have always entertained a peculiar contempt for the 
resolutions of ’98-’99. They are the offspring of Locke’s po- 
litical philosophy, and hold that government is man-created. 
Had its authors been familiar with the philosophy of Aristotle, 
they would at once have said, “ The States are separate na- 
tions, kecause they were born and have grown up as nations, 
and have all the parts that constitute nationality. ‘The Union 
is a mere league, not a nation, because it has neither a people, 
nor a territory, and exists only on paper, like all leagues, 
treaties, contracts, and alliances.” The resolutions of ’98 look 
in the right direction, but are not based on correct premises, 
nor do they carry their States rights doctrines far enough. 
Nor, do we think, that even the Calhoun school has ever fully 
comprehended the origin, character, and anatomical natural- 
ness and necessity of State nationality. (That’s the word— 
not sovereignty. Sovereignty is an abstract term, but a na- 
tion is a physical being, whose existence can no more be dis- 
puted or denied than that of a man or a horse.) 

The States are physically nations ; and a metaphysical na- 
tion, nations on paper, are mere heroes of fiction, nonentities, 
absurdities, impossibilities. 

The States are nations, and as such prepared to play the 
part of nations, and prepared for disunion. As small, separate 
nations, they will each become highly enlightened, virtuous, 
moral, brave, and energetic. 

We differ from federalists and democrats, from States rights 
men and consolidationists, in this: they look to the Constitu- 
tion to determine the, limits of States rights, and of federal 
power. We look to the organism, birth, and growth of the 
two governments. We hold that constitutions can neither 
make nor unmake nations ; that despite of constitutions, com- 
munities of men with laws, institutions, and a territory, such 
as constitute nations, are nations; and that all the paper 
constitutions in the world cannot make a nation without a 
people, a territory, and all the usual institutions belonging to 
nationality ; that the federal Constitution left State nationality 
intact, because it left tv the States all their institutional and 
physical organism. All nations are governed by institutions, 
Constitutions are, for the most part, mere idle figments of the 
brain ; or, at least, constitutions are laws which may regulate 
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the affairs of a people through the agency of institutions, but 
which cannot make a people, state, or nation. 

There appears to be natural divisions to nations, to which 
they return after having for ages been fused and blended into 
the common mass of some great empire. After the fall of the 
Roman empire, we not only see France, Italy, Spain, and other 
countries, resuming their ancient limits, with peculiar na- 
tional customs, habits, laws, institutions, and languages, but 
Italy returns into many little republics, as in the days of the 
Veii, the Volsci, the Latins, the Sabines, Etrurians, ete. And 
what is more important for our purpose, these little Italian 
states were, during the middle ages, the most enlightened, 
wealthy, and refined of all the nations of Europe. in Switzer- 
land, we find the same divisions of territory as in the days 
of Ceesar; for her cantons are but the “ Pagi” of the Com- 
mentaries. It is not only natural divisions, such as rivers and 
mountains, that constitute different states, but far more, dif- 
ferences of race, laws, customs, institutions, religion, and lan- 
guage. ‘These latter separate and antagonize men more irre- 
concilably than natural boundaries. Different ideas, opinions, 
and theories, about law, government, and religion, induced the 
settlement of the various States of America. Those differences 
have not, and may never wear off, and engender and embitter 
sectional feuds. We might live in peace and harmony as 
separate nations, but never can, perhaps, as one people. 

As Metternich said of Austria, “* We hope the Union may 
last our time.” But it is well to lock imminent danger in the 
face, and prepare for it, too. We do not think that, if Lincoln 
be elected, the Union should continue. We entertain some 
hopes, however, that he may yet be defeated, and disunion 
be delayed until the public mind is better prepared forit. The 
signs are, perhaps, more favorable at this moment than at 
any other time during the campaign. 





ART. [1.—FIDELITY OF SLAVES, 


Ir has often been asserted that the relation which subsists 
between master and slave is one of essential hostility, preclu- 
ding the existence of affection or confidence on the part of 
either. Cato used tosay: “ Our slaves are our enemies.” This 
was probably the fact in his own case; for he was a hard 
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master. And although the position has been refuted by 
Seneca, Epist. 47, the old saw, Quot servi tot hostes, continues 
to be repeated as the maxim of profound wisdom and large 
experience. Even Mr. Jefferson has furnished a text for the 
modern abolitionists, whose homilies are absolutely amazing, 
as-— 
** He clears the points o’ faith 
Wi’ rattlin’ an’ wi’ thumpin’.” 

‘* The whole intercourse,” he says, ‘“‘ between master and 
slave is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passions ; 
the most uaremitting despotism on the one part and degrading 
submission on the other.” Notes on Virginia, quoted in The 
Proslavery Argument, p. 454. Wallon is scarcely less intem- 
perate than the sage of Monticello, although he frankly admits 
that the annals of slavery present instances of the most heroic 
devotion on the part of slaves toward their masters. De 
’Esclayage. Introduce. xev. ; Paris, 1847. 

The assumption of an inherent antagonism in the relation of 
master and slave, might be suceessfully assailed on the ground 
of philosophy ; and it would not be difficult to show that the 
daily intercourse of the parties furnishes the appropriate 
nutriment for the growth of the noblest virtues. The genius 
of a Shakespeare might invest the affections which spring out 
of this relation, with a dramatic interest not inferior to that 
which attaches to those most tender scenes, in which that 
*‘ good old man” Adam proffers his love and services to his 
young master Orlando: 

“« Master go on ; and I will follow thee 


To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty,” 
As You Like It. Actii., sc. 3. 


It is not our purpose, however, to deal with philosophy, but 
with facts. The history and the literature of nations, in which 
the institution of slavery has existed and worked out its re- 
sults, are open to our view, and from them we may learn its 
real character. 

It is scarcely necessary to refer to a volume so familiar as 
the Bible. Its exemplar of moral perfection—its very model 
of the saint—is derived from the character of a faithful slave. 
The abolitionist has invented a new gospel; he needs an ex- 
purgated—a new—Bible ; for it is so thoroughly pervaded by 
slavery that, like the leprous house of the Israelite, it can 
be cleansed only by breaking it down, and removing ‘‘ the 
stones of it, and the timber thereof, and all the mortar of the 
house.” 
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The social state of Greece is illustrated in her immortal 
epic and drama. Which of us in whose minds yet linger the 
delightful reminiscences of his boyhood’s studies, but recalls 
the scenes depicted by Homer, in which the affectionate. care 
and dutiful loyalty of the family-servant lent an additional 
charm to the picture, because so truthfully representing what 
we ken of our own dear homes. The faithful Eumeus had 
his antetype in many a sable patriarch. He was as true to 
nature as the poor old dog Argus struggling to approach the 
weeping Ulysses, and dying at his master’s feet.—QOd. xvii. 
Equally true to nature was the recognition of Ulysses by his 
nurse, the “‘ prudent Euryclea,” when “her eyes were filled 
with tears and her warm voice was choked.” Her very words, 
“ My dear child,” were but echoes of the nursery ; and we felt 
that, in like manner, our old “* mamma” would rejoice and 
weep over us.—Od. xix. ‘The sorrowing maids, in the Iliad, 
who waited with their distressed mistress, the departure of 
Hector, reminded us of similar scenes which had drawn tears 
from our own eyes. We may add, although it may provoke, 
in certain quarters, a sneer of incredulity, that none but a 
Southerner can fully appreciate the marvellous poems of 
Homer. A specimen of the blunders of John Bull, in this 
way, is found in Coleridge, who takes Eumeeus for a genuine 
country gentleman of the age of Homer.—Introduc. to Poets, 

. 162. 
‘ Homer records, in his fiction, no instance of unfaithfulness 
in a slave, because none such existed in real life. ‘* There is 
not, I think,” says Gladstone, “a single passage in the poems 
which in any degree conveys the impression of either hardship 
endured, or resentment felt, by any slave of the period.”— 
Studies on Homer, iii. p. 76. ; Oxford, 1858. 

‘ When Achilles, in the infernal regions, compares the high- 
est condition there with the lowest on earth, he does not choose 
the slave, but the laborer for hire, as the type of a depressed 
condition on earth.”—p. 78. 

It is the peculiar province of the drama “ to hold the mirror 
up to nature,” and reflect the aetual doings of mankind—the 
features of the times. The Greek drama is a portraiture of 
Greek life. There we have representations of domestic scenes, 
in which the slave plays a conspicuous part, exemplifying his 
fidelity and devotion. This subject alone would furnish mate- 
rials for an essay. We must, therefore, restrict ourselves to a 
few citations. 

We begin with the affecting death-scerie in the Alcestis of 
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Euripides, disclosing to us a picture of domestic bereavement 
such as our own eyes have witnessed in these Southern States. 
The attendant, after relating the final adieu of Alcestis to her 
children, proceeds : 


“ Each servant, through the house, burst into tears, 
In pity of their mistress: she to each 
Stretched her right hand ; nr was there one suv mean 
To whom she spoke not, and admitted him 
To speak to her again. Within the house 


These are our griefs.” 
Eurip. Alces. v. 192. 


Similar traits of affectionate attachment are exhibited in 
the maid of Andromache, the nurse of Phsedra—Enrip. 
Androm. 89, Hippolyt. 434, 641—the slave of Clytemnes- 
tra, in the Iphigenia, in Aulis, the nurse of Medea, and the old 
slave who takes charge of her children. 

If, as Wallon (i. p. 81) has remarked, ‘ the poets, especially 
those of tragedy, exhibit upon the stage instances of rigor less 
frequently than those of indulgence and kindness,” it was be- 
cause they drew their representations from actual life. A frag- 
ment of Theophilus expresses the ordinary feelings of a slave 
toward his owner: ‘‘ Shall I desert or betray my dear mas- 
ter—him who has supported and preserved me—to whom I am 
indebted for the knowledge of law, letters, and religion ?”— 
Mein. Frag. Com. Gr. iti. 628, 

Menander makes one of his slaves say: ‘* How much better 
is it to be the servant of a good master, than poor and oppressed, 
with the title of a freeman.”—Mein. Fr. Com. Gr. iv. p. 106; 
cf. Menandre, par G. Guizot, p. 280; Paris, 1855. 

The plays of Philemon and Menander, as is evident from the 
fragments which have survived, abound in instances of servile 
fidelity and devotion. Parmenon feels, like a father, the mis- 
fortunes of his young mistress, and is selected for peculiar 
commendation by Aulus Gellius (N. A. ii. 23). In “ The 
Brothers” we have a slave who takes charge of and supports 
the widow and orphan daughter of his master.—Cf. Essai, &c., 
de Ménandre, par Ch. Benoit, p, 57; Paris, 1854. 

Plautus and Terence translated or modified Greek plays for 
the diversion of their countrymen, presenting the same views 
of the domestic relation which are found in the plays of their 
great models, and parallel with the experience of the specta- 
tors of their own. We select, among many examples, the 
** Captivi,” because the plot turns upon the devoted attach- 
ment of a slave, who exchanged places with his young master, 
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both of them having been taken captive and sold into foreign 
bondage, that the latter might have the better chance of return- 
ing, by an exchange of captives, to his father and his home. 
The ‘*Andrian” of Terence exhibits an old servant, Sosia, now 
emancipated, who retains for his master, Simo, the same love 
and loyalty which he had evineed during the period of his 
servitude. In the opening scene of this play there is a pas- 
sage which reveals the customary feelings and views of the 
Greek slave. Simo expresses to Sosia his belief that Davus, 
one of his slaves, is contriving some injury against him, when 
the old freednian inquires, with astonishment, ‘‘ Wherefore ?” 
He could not conceive why a servant should be faithless to his 
master. In the same play, act iv. sc. 5, the slave of the un- 
happy Chrysis bewails the loss of her kind mistress. 

The *‘ Adelphi” derives its chief interest and dramatic power 
from the noble example of devotion presented by the nurse 
Canthara, and the slave Geta. The very being of this noble 
old fellow is wrapped up in the fortunes of his widowed mis- 
tress and her outraged child. 

The Roman drama is, in general, a representation of Greek 
life; but one play has come down to us, ‘ The Octavia,” as- 
cribed to Seneca, in which Romans appear upon the stage. In 
this the faithful nurse is exhibited as the confidential friend 
and counseller of the mistress, and there are few scenes more 
pathetic than those in which the luckless wife of Nero un- 
bosoms her griefs and fears to her generous, sympathizing 
slave. 

It was perfectly accordant with the spirit of antiquity that 
AEneas should perpetuate the memory of his beloved nurse, 
by attaching her name to Caieta, Ain. vii.2. Even the pen of 
inspiration has condescended to record—* Deborah, Rebekah’s 
nurse, was buried beneath Bethel, under an oak; and the 
name of it was called Allonbachuth.”—Gen. xxxv. 8. Such 
scenes as these are not the creations of the imagination. They 
are simply the reproduction of occurrences in real life. Cicero, 
in one of his letters, expresses his solicitude for the health, 
and, in another, his irrepressible grief at the loss, of a favorite 
slave, the former of whom he had emancipated.—Cic. Ep. ; Ad 
Divers. xvi. 4; Ad Art. i. 12; ef. Biot. de Abolition de lEs- 
clavage, &c., p. 54, Paris, 1840. Pliny tells us that, upon the 
decease of a servant, his mere pecuniary loss was forgotten in 
his sorrow at being stripped of a friend.—Plin. Ep. viii. 16, ef. 
v. 19. In fact, the indulgence of the Roman master not un- 
frequently degenerated into culpable weakness; and under the 
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émpire especially, the culti pueri, noticed by the satirist (Juv. 
iii: 188), pet slaves, were the insolent inmates of many a 
Roman house, as they are too often of our own. 

Many instances of generous fidelity, and even heroic, self- 
sacrificing attachment, have been recorded by the ancients, 
especially Dio Cassius, Hist. Rom., lib. xlvii.; Seneca, de 
Benef. iii. ¢. 19-29; Appian, de B.C., i. 10, 22, 29, 39, 51, 
72, 73: iv. 19, 26, 29, 42, 44; Macrobius, Saturnal. i. c. L1. 
Valerius Maximus has devoted an entire chapter to the subject 
—De fide servorum erga dominos—lib. vi. c. 8. Many of these 
have been repeated by modern writers—Wallon, Biot, Blair, 
é&e. Others have been supplied to us by our own reading. 

We begin with an account of the conduct of the Roman 
slaves, during the civil commotions which disturbed that agi- 
tated country, when the most sacred ties of friendship were 
broken, the relation of kindred repudiated, brother be:rayed 
brother, the father the son, and even the wife provided for her 
own safety by surrendering her husband to his pursuers. 
During those disastrous times tempting rewards were offered 
to slaves to induce them to betray their masters. Some, of 
course, yielded to the temptation ; but many of them resisted 
every attempt at seduction, defied violence and bribery, and, 
in the midst of appalling tortures, signalized their unconquer- 
able devotion to their master. We notice some of the cases re- 
corded by Appian : 

Cornatus, a victim of the Marian proscription, was concealed 
by his servants; and when his pursuers were coming upon 
them, they threw a corpse upon a funeral pile, pretending that 
it was the body of their master, and that they had murdered 
him. Thus he escaped. ; 

The servants of Cicero would have defended him against 
his enemies, had they not been deceived by a stratagem. of 
Laenas. 

Another servant hid his master in a cave, and putting on 
his clothes, pretended to be himself the master. 

The wife of Lentulus followed him to Sicily, disguised as a 
slave, and protected by two of her “ boys.” 

The servants of Marcus concealed him in his house during 
the whole period of the proscription. 

Restio was succored by a slave still bearing the marks of se- 
vere punishment, who slew an old man, and exhibiting the body 
to the soldiers, pretended he had killed his master in revenge 
for the punishment inflicted on him. 

Appius was saved by a slave, who, clad in his master’s gar- 
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ments, stretched himself upon a couch, where he was slain, 
his master standing at his side, in the disguise of a slave. 

Méhenius was preserved by a similar device. 

Lucretius, after long wandering with two confidential ser- 
vants, was pressed by famine to return to the city. He was 
carried in a litter, as if sick: One of the bearers having frac- 
tured his leg, the other supported him on foot, hid him in a 
tomb from the pursuit of armed cohorts, delivered him from 
robbers, and finally brought him in disguise to his own home. 

Pomponius escaped in the disguise of a pretor, himself 
assuming the insignia of office, while his servants, pretending 
to be his officials, kept the people at a distance, to prevent his 
recognition. 

Varro lay concealed in the villa of Calenus, and was be 
trayed by neither his own slaves nor those of his host. 

Virginius was accompanied by his slaves in flight, who 
bravely fought in his defence. 

The above are taken from Appian. Valerius Maximus gives 
the following : 

A slave of M. Antonius, a beardless boy, endured the keen- 
est torture rather than testify against his master. 

The slave of Marius slew him, to save him from the cruelty 
of Sylla, who offered a large reward for his apprehension. 
That of C. Gracchus slew his master, at his own request, and 
then killed himself. Pindarus performed the same offices for 
Cassius. Seneca records a similar act on the part of a slave 
of C. Vettius. The slave of Panopion surrendered himself to 
death, in the place of his master, who repaid his devotion by 
erecting a magnificent monument to his memory. We may 
hers add that many such monuments have been preserved, 
attesting the tenderness of the relation subsisting between - 
the parties. There is a touching instance of a monument to 
the memory of a master and his: family, who perished in the 
Decian persecution, erected by his sole surviving slave. 

A still more striking case is recorded. C. Plotius Plautius 
lay concealed ; his slaves were put to the torture, but persisted 
in declaring that they knew not where he was, until their 
master, touched by the agonies of the sufferers, voluntarily 
came to their relief by surrendering himself to death. This 
case reminds us of the fidelity evinced by a slave of Major 
Snipes during the Revolution, who, although repeatedly swung 
up by the British, would not indicate his master’s hiding- 
place. 

From Seneca and Macrubius we glean instances of the same 
kind : 
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Domitius, in an extremity, applied to his slave physician 
for poison, threatening death if he refused. The faithful ser- 
vant gave him a harmless potion, and thus spared him for the 
clemency of Ceesar. 

Asinius Pollio offered the slaves in the city of Patavium, 
liberty and gold to betray their masters ; yet none was found 
to accept the offer. 

At the capture of Grumentum, certain slaves rushed into 
the house of their mistress, and, with feigned anger and great 
clamor, hurried her away, under the pretence of punishing 
her, but really for the purpose of aiding her escape. 

Publius Scipio, wounded and deserted on the field of battle, 
was placed upon a horse by his slave, and conducted to the 
camp. 

Sipvente have sometimes avenged the death of their mas- 
ters by slaying the homicide. Macrobius speaks of a slave 
of King Seleucus, who thus avenged his murder; and Livy, 
lib. xxi. 2, mentions the slaying of Hasdrubal by a barbarian 
slave, who thus requiied the murder of his master, and when 
seized and tortured, gloried in the deed. Justin, xliv. c. 5, 11, 
mentions the same case. 

The annals of the Christian religion present similar instances 
of devotion on the part of Christian slaves. They were tried 
by fire, says Lactantius, De Morte Persec. xiv. A touching 
case of the kind is related by Neander, Church Hist. i. 722, 
note ; cf. Wallon, iii. 339. Blandina, whose sufferings are 
described by Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. v. 1, and Felicitas, the 
companion of Perpetua, were slaves. 

Slaves have been not less true to their country than to their 
masters. Vindicius disclosed the conspiracy of the sons of 
Brutus to deliver Rome to the Tarquins—lib. ii. 5. 

Occulta ad Patres produxit crimina servus.—Juv. Sat. viii. 
266. Two slaves divulged a dangerous servile conspiracy, 
A. U. C. 335.—Liv. iv. 35. The feast of the Populifugia 
was instituted in memory of the deliverance of Rome from 
a dangerous invasion of the Fidenates, by the successful strat- 
agem of Philotis, a female slave, and her companions.—Blair, 
Inquiry into the State of Slavery, &c., p. 116; Plut. Vit. 
Camill.; Macrob. Saturnal. i. 11. 

Justin mentions many instances of slaves employed in the 
most confidential services. Harpagus sent an important letter 
to Cyrus, by a faithful slave—i.c.5. Demaratus apprized 
the Spartans of the designs of Xerxes, by a letter despatched 
in the same way—ii.c.10. The battle of Salamis was gained, 
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and Xerxes terrified into his sudden flight. by a device of 
Themistocles, acting through a servant of tried fidelity—ii. 
ce. 12, 14. The sons of Anaxilaus, after the death of their 
father, were brought up by his slave Micalus, who governed 
the kingdom during their minority—iv. c. 2. Arsinoe was 
attended by two slave boys, on her escape from the cruelties of 
her brother—xxiv. c. 3. When Hannibal escaped to Antiochus 
from the snares of the Romans, he took with him as his 
guards, a band of young slaves—xxxi. c. 2. When Demetrius 
was deserted by his wife and children, his slaves remained 
faithful—xxxi. c. 1. Strato saved the life of his master and 
his sons during a servile revolt—xviii. c. 3. A singular story 
is told of the Scythians—ii. c. 5: A long absence from home 
furnished an opportunity to their slaves to revolt and marry 
their mistresses, the latter having given up their husbands for 
dead or missing in the wars. On their return, the slaves, de- 
lighted with their connubial felicity, armed themselves, and 
ordered their masters off. The latter, supposing that the 
weapons to which they had been accustomed would be most 
effectual! in subduing them, threw down their own, and rush- 
ing upon them with scourges, thrashed them soundly, and 
drove them from the field. 

The ancient masters, assured of the fidelity of their slaves, 
employed them for the defence of their persons, their families, 
and their country. The Roman often owed his safety to the 
valor of his armed gladiators. The Helots of Sparta consti- 
tuted a large portion of her military armament. They served 
as light-armed troops, a certain number of them attending 
every heavy-armed Spartan to the field. At the battle of Pla- 
tea, there were seven Helots to each Spartan.—Herod. ix. 
10, et 28. Cleomenes, the Lacedemonian, on one occasion, 
raised nine thousand troops vf manumitted slaves.—Macrob. 
Saturn. i. 11; Plutar. Cleom. 23. At the approach of the 
Thebans to Sparta, six thousand were enrolled upon a promise 
of emancipation after the war.—Xen. H. G. vi. 5, .8; Diod. 
xv. 65. Seven thousand were elevated to the rank of hoplites, 
and sent under Brasidas to the conquest of Thrace.—Thucyd, 
iv. 80. Three or four hundred were despatched to the succor 
of Syracuse.—Thucyd. vii. 19. 

The Penestee of Thessaly sometimes accompanied their 
masters to the field, and fought on horseback, as their knights 
or vassals.—Smith’s Dic. G. and R. Antigq. p. 734. 

The Athenian slaves did not usually, like the Helots and the 
Peneste, serve in the army; but they fought at Marathon and 
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Arginuse, and fought well.— Xen. Hell. i, 6,17. Athens 
was reluctant to call her servile population into the ranks, 
because she was unwilling to emancipate them. Even when 
Philip, after the disastrous battle of Cheronzea, menaced the 
liberties of Greece, Hyperides incurred the displeasure of his 
countrymen by proposing to free and arm the slaves—Plut. 
Hyperid. They were, however, almost always employed as 
rowers on board the fleets. It is remarked, as an unusual cir- 
cumstance, that the seamen of the Paralos were all freemen. 
—Thucyd. viii. 73. 

The Roman master was too jealous of the privileges of a 
freeman to allow his slaves to follow him to the field and 
share with him the glories of conquest. The right to fight— 
to follow the eagle in her triumphant flight—was one of the 
proudest prerogatives of a Roman citizen. But after the de- 
struction of the citizen soldiery at Canne, Rome did not hesi- 
tate to arm eight thousand of her slaves, and, after several 
years of service, to recompense their bravery with freedom.— 
Liv. xxii. 57; ef. xxiii. 35; xxiv. 14, 15, 16, 22; xxvii. 38; 
xxviii. 46. He notices the complaints of the people upon the 
withdrawal of agricultural slaves for the service of the army 
—xxvi. 35, 

The language of Macrobius, following Livy,’ is remark- 
able, for he says that although captives might have been 
redeemed at a lower price than that which was required for 
the purchase of the slaves, “‘ the commonwealth preferred, in 
such an exigency, to intrust itself to its slaves.” 

During the struggle with Hannibal, slaves were frequently 
called into requisition. Slaves manned the fleet, as seamen ; 
and guerilla bands of peasants and slaves, led by their masters, 
ravaged the Jands of the Carthagenian party, and harassed 
the towns or districts which had joined the enemy.—Arnold’s 
Hist. Rome (Amer. Ed.) pp. 335, 3438, 345. 

C. Cesar recruited his army with slaves received frum his 
friends.—Maerob. Sat. i. 11. 

In the year of Rome 457, freed men were admitted, for the 
first time, to the honor of military service; and, again, in 
535. In 660, the time of the social war, twelve cohorts were 
formed, composed entirely of freed men. In the war against 
Jugurtha, Marius completed his legions with persons of servile 
origin ; and after the subjugation of the pirates of Sicily, Oc- 
tavius manumitted twenty-two thousand slaves for the service 
of the fleet.—Liv. x. 21; xxii. 11; Sall. Jug. 86; Plut. 
Mar. 13; Sueton. Octav. 16. Plutarch informs us that, 
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after the battle of Thapsus, gained by Cesar, some of the 
leaders of the republican party proposed to decree the enfran- 
chisement of all the slaves who would enlist, but Cato opposed 
the measure, as unjust and unreasonable. On a memorable 
oceasion, Cinna was degraded by the senate for proposing a 
similar decree.—Appian. B. C. i. 

Under the empire, as under the republic, military service 
was interdicted to slaves by severe penalties ; but, as the free 
population decreased, necessity compelled the Romans to put 
arms into their hands. After the defeat of Varus, Augustus 
replenished his legions with slaves. Marcus Aurelius did the 
same, calling them volones—the title applied to the slaves 
armed by the senate after the slaughter of Canne. He even 
enlisted gladiators and brigands. Adrian drew large numbers 
of slaves from Cappadocia, to recruit his forces. In the de- 
cline of the enipire, the practice became more common ; but 
the legal interdict remained unrepealed.—Biot. p. 77 ; Sur les 
esclaves Romains, par M. de Burigny ; Hist. de l’ Academe des 
Inserip. dome xxxv. p. 345. 

The Parthians, the most thoroughly military people of an- 
tiquity, who so long disputed the empire of the world with 
the Romans, relied upon their slaves as the principal arm of 
defence. In their contest with Anthony, out of fifty thousand 
horse brought into battle, only four hundred were freemen. 
Their armies were composed of slaves, officered by their mas- 
ters ; and they fought, unlike the slaves of Greece and Rome, 
without the hope of freedom to stimulate their valor, for 
emancipation was contrary to custom and law.—Justin. xli. 
©. 2. 

We must now come down to modern times, and. in conse- 
quence of the length of this article, restrict ourselves to the 
history of the single State of South Carolina. 

The second act on the list of acts relating to slaves, is one 
‘‘ for raising and enlisting such slaves as shall be thought ser- 
viceable to this province in time of alarms,” passed in 1704. 

In 1708, a similar act was passed, the preamble of which is 
as follows: ‘* Whereas, It is necessary for the safety of the 
province, in case of actual invasion, to have the assixtance of 
our trusty slaves, to serve us against our enemies,” &c. lt 
provides for the enlistment of a number of slaves, not exceed- 
ing that of white men, in the several companies, ‘‘ armed 
out of the public stores with a good lance and hatchet. or gun,” 
‘‘ excepting one man slave, which shall be, at the choice of his 
master, to attend upon him, armed with a gunand hatchet, 
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or cutlass, at his own proper cost and charge.”—Statutes at 
Large, vii. p. 349. 

In a report in reference to the general condition of the 
colony, written in 1708, we have the following statement : 
“The whole number of the militia of this province is nine 
hundred and fifty white men, fit to bear arms, viz.: two regi- 
ments of foot, both making up sixteen companies, fifty men, 
one with another, in a company, to which might .be added a 
like number of negro slaves, the captain of each company 
being obliged, by an act of assembly, to enlist, train up, and 
bring into the field for each white, one able slave, armed 
with a gun or lance, for each man in his company.”—Rivers’ 
Hist. South Carolina, p. 233. 

We are indebted to this excellent gentleman, whose re- 
searches have made him familiar with all the sources of the 
history of the State, for directing our attention to the MS. 
journal of the Commons House of Assembly, from which we 
have gleaned some valuable particulars. 

In 1715, when the colony was engaged in the Yamassee 
war, it was ‘‘ Resolved, That a sufficient number of lances be 
made immediately, to arm the negroes who cannot be supplied 
with guns in the present expedition.”—Cf. Rivers’ Hist. 8. 
C., p. 267. 

In 1739, servile insurrection was excited at Stono, by some 
unprincipled white men, in the employ of the Spaniards at St. 
Augustine, which gave occasion to the slaves to prove their 
fidelity. The journal of 1739-40, 1740, and 1740-41, records 
rewards given to ‘‘ Peter, slave of Major Cordes, for discover- 
ing the intended insurrection at Stono,” and to other slaves 
for apprehending persons concerned in it. 

1739-40. Provision is made for the payment of slaves “e 
gaged in the public service” on the expedition of Gen. Og ae 
thorpe. They are described as “ pioneers.” Cf. Act of 1776; 
Statutes at Large, vii. p. 428. 

1742. Negroes were “enlisted and sent on the expedition 
for the relief of Georgia.” They were on board the vessels 
fitted out by government.” 

1779. Gen. Lincoln advises that “‘ one thousand blacks be 
annexed to the army as pioneers,” Xo. 

1782. A bill passed the House, in response to a letter from 
Gen. Greene to the governor of South Carolina, authorizing 
the employment of four hundred and forty negroes as wagun- 
ers, pioneers, &c., so as to place in the ranks the soldiers who 
had been detailed for such services. 
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1783. A reward is given to Antigua for “the faithful ser- 
vice and very considerable information which he furnished” to 
Gov. Rutledge. 

The conduct of the slaves during the war of the Revolution 
is well known. A competent judge has said: “ The British 
authorities were not unfriendly to any proceedings, on their 
part, which would have distressed their owners. They did 
encourage them to take up arms, and undertook to form sepa- 
rate bands-of negro troops, to uniform them in scarlet, and 
furnish them with arms; yet succeeded in persuading only a 
single regiment into their ranks. The entire mass of the slave 
population adhered, with unshaken fidelity, to their masters ; 
numbers followed or accompanied them to the field and fought 
at their sides, while the greater body faithfully pursued their 
labors on the plantations, never deserting them in trial, danger, 
or privation, and exhibiting, amidst every reverse of fortune, 
that respect, that propriety of moral which did not presume in 
adversity, and took no license from the disorder of the times; 
and this decorum and fidelity were shown at a time when, to 
the presence of an overwhelming foreign enemy, was added 
the greater curse of a reckless and unsparing civil war before 
their eyes, and among their own masters. Perhaps the whole 
world cannot exhibit a history more remarkable, or more 
worthy of grateful remembrance, than the conduct of the ser- 
viles of the South during the war of the Revolution.”—W. 
Gilmore Simms’ Pro-Slavery Argument, p. 244. See the opin- 
ions of Chancellor Harper, Judge Smith, and Prof. Dew., pp. 
81,457 There is scarcely a family descended from Revolu- 
tionary sires that does not possess some traditional account of 
fidelity in the slave at that trying period. The writer of this 
article, on a visit, in his boyhood, to the place of his ances- 
tors in Virginia, was shown, by an old family-servant, the 
spot where she concealed the family plate at the approach of 
the British. The servant of Gen. Andrew Pickens is almost 
as historical a character as his master. 

We have thus appealed to the testimony of history. But to 
this it is deemed a sufficient reply to ask: Have not slaves 
rebelled against their masters? In this sad world of ours, 
there has been a vast deal of folly and wickedness. Children 
have dishonored their parents, wives betrayed and murdered 
their husbands, and nations have risen up against wise and 
patriotic rulers. Are not the Black-Republicans, at this 
moment, leagued together for the overthrow of the noblest con- 
stitution of government ever devised by human wisdom? The 
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history of servile revolts proves, beyond question, that they 
have never been the legitimate offspring of the institution ; 
but were either the tricks of impostors, or the recoil of human 
nature from intolerable oppression. The revolt of the gladia- 
tors under Spartacus, and the imsurrection of the slaves in 
Sicily, were caused by inhuman cruelty and outrageous wrongs. 
The Athenians gave to their “ servants that which is just and 
equal,” treated them with humanity, and were never annoyed 
by insurrection or disaffection. The slaves of antiquity pos- 
sessed none of the abstract notions of freedom which are en- 
tertained by modern theorists; for, as M. de Saint-Paul has 
remarked, when successfu), they reduced the vanquished to 
bondage ; and, in their treatment of them, exceeded the severity 
of their former masters.—Biot. p. 48. 

Our slaves differ from those of antiquity in three important 
respects, each of which contributes powerfully to our tran- 
quillity. First.—The slaves of the ancients were, for the most, 
freemen reduced to servitude by the chances of war, and there- 
fore restive and dissatisfied with their lot. Qurs have never 
known any other condition, and have no aspirations beyond 
the state in which they were born. Even when deluded 
into fugitives by their pretended friends, they, not unfrequent- 
ly, return to their masters. 

Secondly.—The slaves of the ancients were, like their mas- 
ters, white men, their equals in every respect except their 
civil status. Among the Romans, the slave was often the 
superior in mental culture and refinement. Ours belongs to 
a different race, confessedly inferior, and stained with*a com- 
plexion which no formula of emancipation can efface. The 
brand of their servile origin is transmitted from generation to 
generation. 

Lastly—The ancient slaves were heathen servants of 
heathen masters.. We and our slaves are Christians. The 
relation is sanctified by the hallowed and gentle influences of 
religion ; and its obligations and duties are taught and en- 
forced by its solemn sanctions. The same sacred volume 
guards the interests of both. Kindness to the slaves, always 
the dictate of policy, becomes the precept of piety ; and insub- 
ordination, on his part, unwise and perilous in itself, assumes 
the form of insane rebellion against an authority from whose 
frown there is no eseape. 

With these guaranties, we may confidently anticipate the 
undisturbed continuance of a relation, which, however benefi- 
cial to the master, confers its chief blessings upon the slave. 
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Northern civilization walks upon the crutches of hireling 
labor, which is always antagonistic to capital, and may at 
any moment be knocked from under it. Our Southern civili- 
zation is like Homer’s Vulean, who was supported by two 
young slave-maidens, fashioned by his own cunning hand, 
and so curiously wrought, that, although made of gold, they 
were yet instinct with life, activity, and intelligence. With 
his arms around these living crutches the lame artificer moved 
nimbly whithersoever he wished; and on them he leaned 
when he went to the anvil, at which was forged the armor of 

‘men and gods. 





ART. IV.—CATHOLICISM. 


[After some reflection, we publish the following paper. The spirit and intent 
are good, and it does not sufficiently trench upon religious controversy to be ex- 
cluded under our rule, whether we coincide in opinion or not.—Eb.] 


Divest Catholicism of its religious dogma of passive obe- 
dience, and it becomes at once the most pliable social institu- 
tion, steering its course, in calm placidity, with the current 
of events, and yielding acquiescence to irresistible and accom- 
plished facts. Instead of attempting: to quell the storm of 
revolutions, it adapts itself to the force of circumstances, with- 
out change of identity, or diminution of spiritual power. 

It is despotic in Austria, constitutional in Belgium, benev- 
olent and enlightened in England, superstitious and bigoted 
in Italy, imperial and compliant in France, aristocratic and 
supercilious in Spain, and mild and republican in the United 
States. Chameleon-lise, it has the capacity of assuming all 
colors; of imitating, like a plastic Proteus, all shapes, without 
destroying its self-existence, or doing violence to the principle 
of its hierarchical organization. 

But while Catholicism submissively bows in obedience to 
the existing laws of every country, it never fails to take ad- 
vantage of the prevailing social and political tendencies to 
render them subservient for the promotion and the building 
up of the vital interests of the church. It does not seek to 
exercise a commanding influence in the forum, on the hus- 
tings, in the halls of legislation, nor even in the pulpit; but 
it lavishes its kind benevolence and its condescending humil- 
ity in the family circle. It weaves its web of fascinating al- 
lurements unperceived. It does not conquer by dint of rea- 
son, but it wins by persuasion. It does not command, with 
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the defiant tone of power, but it subdues the heart by the 
blandishments of love, and the admonitions of paternal affec- 
tion. It does not waste its energies in the attempt of chan- 
ging the wild and erratic course of the mountain stream, but 
it directs the rivulet, as it purls forth from the pure and un- 
sullied fountain, following its meanderings through green 
meadows and flowery fields; and having accompanied its 
swelling tide, as it passes through the valley and shadow of 
death, it still casts a long and lingering look toward that vast 
ocean of eternity, which engulfs all that is perishable on 
earth. 

It is remarkably tenacious in its adhesion to ancient land- 
marks and obsolete formulas, and is ever hostile to prema- 
ture and inconsiderate innovation. It does not ride the hobby 
of progress in full speed, endangering the life of the adventur- 
ous rider, but it jogs along on its heavy pack-horse, at a slow 
pace, measuring the distance to be travelled over, and survey- 
ing the obstacles to be overcome. 

It has never swerved from the fundamental principle of its 
creed, enjoining upon its votaries and faithful followers the 
strict observance of passive obedience “to the powers that 
he,” to the rulers in authority, irrespective of forms of gov- 
ernment. Jts conservative influence has been felt no les~ in 
republics than in monarchies, wherever it has met with a tol- 
erant spirit and its liberty of conscience has been left untram- 
melled by unjust and odious discrimination. 

It was the very soul of the republican institutions of Po- 
land, at an age when the sword was the arbiter of justice. It 
never betrayed, but, on the contrary, it preserved, the liberties 
of that generous and heroic people. The republican aristoo- 
racies of Venice and Genoa flourished, for many centuries, 
under the protection of its benign influence ; its stoic power 
of endurance gave them strength and vitality. It aided in 
the overthrow of the French republic of 1791, because its 
altars were desecrated by the foul profanation of insane athe- 
ism, and its most venerated priests were driven to the sad 
alternative, either to wear the garb of the hypocrite and the 
apostate, or be expelled from their native country, to become 
abject mendicants or proscribed vagrants. 

As an educational agency, this conservative principle of 
Catholicism exercises a paramount influence in shaping the 
destinies of empires, but it becomes ancillary to the perpet- 
uation of despotic government, in so far only as it seeks to 
impress upon its administration a mild, equitable, patriarchal, 
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and popular character. Where Catholicism is the religion of 
the state, with its exclusive prerogatives, and an efficient and 
learned clergy, it regards as mischievous and subversive in 
tendency, the diffusion of that higher knowledge which ex- 
pands and liberalizes the mind of the masses. It withholds 
the bread of life, which renders a man self-dependent, and 
conscious of his capacity to govern himself. Its educational 
process is principally applied to the intellectual faculties, 
in the abstract, developing that which is most brilliant and 
original, but it stunts the inherent moral powers of man, by 
a peculiar system of pruning, so as to produce a mere insig- 
nificant shrub, dwarfed, contracted, and scrubby, which, if 
left to nature, would have grown up into a stately tree, lofty, 
erect, and majestic. 

But Catholicism can no more stifle truth, than protestant- 
ism. It may, for a time, enwrap it with its gorgeous robe of 
mysticism, but reason will dispel the iris-tinted mist by which 
it is surrounded, and truth will irradiate in its brilliant 
light, unencumbered by false trappings. Galileo taught pub- 
licly that the earth revolved around the sun. The rabble at 
first derided the new doctrine, science doubted its correctness, 
the Catholic church pronounced it a deadly heresy. But, 
notwithstanding the interdict of the pope of Rome, and the 
recantation of the philosopher, the earth continued to revolve 
in its vast orbit, and that which was once considered as a mere 
theoretical speculation, is now universally received as incon- 
trovertible truth. 

Huss, Jerome of Prague, Wickliff, Luther, Calvin, and 
Zwingle, were Catholics by education and profession. Their 
object in raising the standard of opposition was not to reform 
or change the Christian and Bible doctrines of holy mother 
church, but to correct the abuses of the hierarchy, and to re- 
store the apostolic purity of the papal see of Rome. The re- 
fusal of the protestant dissenters to acknowledge the pope of 
Rome as the head of the church, and the final separation of 
the protestant churches, henceforth forming distinct organiza- 
tions, was more a political than a religious movement. 

On the continent the cause of the Reformation proved tri- 
umphant only after the new covenant had been sealed with 
the blood of millions of human victims, sacrificed upon the 
altar of religious fanaticism, to decide the contest for political 
power waged between the German emperor and his feudatory 
electors. - 

In England, the reformation of the church was the child of 
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a caprice—the whim of an eecentrie despot. The avarice, cu- 
pidity, and lust, of Henry VIII. despoiled the monasteries 
and abbeys of their wealth, and transferred the supreme ec- 
clesiastical power of the church from the Vatican to White- 
hall. 

As the streng*h and efficiency of the Catholic church rest 
principally on ity system of centralization, the vitality of des- 

tic governments and of monarchical institutions is frequent- 
y attributed to the influence and religious teachings of Ca- 
tholicism. But it should be remembered that all governments, 
anterior to the Grecian and Jewish civilization, were despotic 
or patriarchal in form and character. Lepsius has deciphered 
the hieroglyphies on the monuments of the sixth dynasty of 
Egyptian Pharaohs, who ruled over a people already engaged 
in the cultivation of the arts of peace, three thousand years 
before the Christian era. Catholicism, at its rise, found des- 
potic or imperial government prevalent all over the civilized 
and barbarian world. But, instead of lending a helping hand 
to the uncontrolled exercise of arbitrary power, it mitigated 
its severity, and restrained its excesses, by dispensing its les- 
sons of charity, and teaching the divine doctrine of the re- 
mission of sins. The European governments of the present 
age are divided into despotic autocracies and constitutional 
monarchies. These two distinctive forms of government are 
not characteristic of any peculiar religious creed, nor are they 
particularly favored by any known system of religious educa- 
tion. Locality, climate, and purely accidental circumstances, 
haye everywhere furnished the elements for the formation of 
the character of the civilized nations of the earth. They are 
all, without distinction, the lineal descendants of those wan- 
dering Indo-Germanic tribes which cnce inhabited the high 
table-lands of Asia, the spot where the Caucasian race was 
first cradled into manhood. 

After the Grecian and Roman civilization had been swept 
away by repeated irruptions from the northern hive of bar- 
barian warriors, our Gothic and German ancestors planted the 
standard of self-government, supported by an elective military 
magistracy, upon the soil of the Roman empire, which was 
impoverished and almost exhausted by the corruptions of 
luxury and indolence, and the slavish supineness of over- 
shadowing imperialism. From the simple republican military 
government of these wild barbarian hordes, sprang the more 
complicated and oppressive feudal system; and although an 
institution foreign to the Roman law, it impressed upon the 
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age its peculiar political features and its social characteristics 
from the mouth of the Danube to the Volga, and from the 
foot of the Apennines to the snow-clad summits of the 
Caucasus. 

During the period of the dark ages, the continent of Eu- 
rope was divided into numerous small domains, where petty 
kings, clad in iron armor, exercised despotic power over their 
vassals and slaves, These petty tyrants were constantly en- 
gaged in a warfare of extermination against each other; and 
the aid of the knights and barons, their nominal retainers, 
was indispensably necessary to maintain their independence 
and defend their territory against the hostile incursion of 
some intrepid warrior chief. Catholicism, during this age of 
darkness, espoused the cause of the people. It denounced the 
abuses and degradation of feudal slavery with the holy zeal of 
divine inspiration. It taught, by its doctrines of confession 
and absolution, that God is no respecter of persons; and that, 
before the spiritual tribunal of the church, the humblest vil- 
lain as well as his royal master, stood equally justified or 
condemned according to their deserts. By the worship of the 
mother of God, it invested woman with a higher, holier, and 
purer character ; and, aided by the prevailing spirit of chivalry, 
it became the panoply of protection of the weaker sex, against 
the contaminating influences of depravity and power. 

In England the allodial independence of the aristocracy was 
utterly annihilated by the strong hand and the powerful arm of 
William the Conqueror. By a legal fiction, the English no- 
bility were made the feudatory vassals of the king, who was 
considered as the lord paramount of all the landed possessions ; 
and who could exact allegiance and military services in return 
for privileges thus gratuitously conferred upon his own orea- 
tures. The kings, taking advantage of this factitious su- 
premacy, arrogantly claimed from the nobility unconditional 
submission to their sovereign wills by the exercise of preroga- 
tive power, odious and oppressive in the extreme. But the 
English barons resisted these high-handed measures of the 
insolent Plantagenets with a spirit that does honor to their 
sense of right and justice, and enlisting the people under the 
banner of freedom, their cause became invincible, and they 
extorted from the perfidious John Lackland the Great Charter, 
the very cynosure of the rights and liberties of Englishmen, 
These barons, who thus valiantly fought for freedom’s cause, 
when the whole political horizon was overcast with Cimmerian 
darkness of. tyranny and oppression, which was almost im- 
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penetrable, were devout Catholics by profession, and acknowl- 
edged the pope of Rome as the spiritual head of the church. 

Catholicism is entirely powerless to stern the revolutionary 
tide of political emancipation which has been encroaching 
upon ancient titles and prerogatives for nearly a century, and 
has almost submerged “the divine rightsof kings’ beneath 
the popular wave of sudden upheavings and partial recessions. 

In the year 1848, the day-star of revolution first dawned in 
Catholic Sicily; and swept, like a destructive tornado, over 
Catholic as well as protestant Europe. If protestant Switzer- 
land and protestant Holland possessed a shield of protection 
against the fury of popular outbreaks, in liberal laws and 
constitutional government, Catholic Belgium and Catholic Sar- 
dinia remained no less unaffected by the Ithuriel touch of 
revolutionary subversion ; their constitutional parliaments offer- 
ing a pledge of security and confidence to their people. 

The anarchy prevailing in the Mexican states and the South 
American republics has been erroneously attributed to the 
enervating influence of Catholicism upon a people who are 
superstitiously devoted to its ritual and its mystic faith. - But 
the philosophical student of history will, upon an inipartial 
investigation of cause and effect, discover a more rational solu- 
tion of this mysterious social problem. The tocsin of revolu- 
tion, in raising the standard of rebellion against the Spanish 
domination, was first sounded by Hidalgo and Moreles, two 
Catholic priests, who were the pioneers of Mexican independence. 
Mexico, with a salubrious climate, a fertile soil, and unequalled 
in the wealth of its natural resources, is this day the poorest and 
worst-governed country in the world. The reason of this anom- 
aly is patent. The Spanish or master race is demoralized and 
physically broken down by injudicious intermixture and amal- 
gamation with Indians and negroes; races which are incapable 
of exerting that degree of mental energy so necessary to call 
into existence the lofty monuments by which the higher Can- 
casian civilization is distinguished. The elements of wealth 
and productive industry are almost inexhaustible, but the 
wizard’s wand of labor is wanting to transform them into ex- 
changeable value or articles of commerce. The mistaken 
philanthropy of Wilberforce and Clarkson has ruined forever 
the brightest jewels in the colonial crown of Great Britain ; 
and the same fanaticism has blighted the prosperity of 
the land of the Aztecs and of the Incas. The experiment 
of inter-tropical free-labor society has proved a magnificent 
failure. It has stricken Mexico and the South American states 
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with incurable cachexy and premature decay. In Cuba and 
Brazil negro slavery is recogniz.d as a political institution ; 
and although Catholic in every nerve and sinew of their social 
organization, still they are growing states, continually in- 
creasing in prosperity and wealth, as their resources become 
more and more developed. 

The Spaniard, by the impetuosity of his nature, his fondness 
for military pageantry, and. his religious fanaticism, was the 
proper instrument of an overruling destiny to subvert the 
despotic power of semi-barbarous dynasties, and overthrow the 
bloody altars of a savage priesthood. But he is unfitted for 
systematic and laborious toil, which changes the wilderness 
into a garden, aud develops, on a vast and gigantic scale, the 
natural resources of wild and uncultivated territories. Ponce 
de Leon, Cortez, Pizarro, Velasquez, Nunez, and De Soto, are 
splendid examples of indomitable heroes and ambitious con- 
querors; but they have never earned the more honorable civic 
laurels, as pioneers of infant colonization. In his delightful 
Andalusia, or his sunny Castile, the Spaniard was a way- 
faring adventurer, or a pleasure-hunting hidalgo ; and when 
cast on a foreign shore without resources, amid a half-savage 
and hostile population, he became the victim of that withering 
inertia, which wastes away the children of a genial climate 
and a fertile soil, where nature yields her delicious fruits in 
spontaneous profusion, without the intervention of the labor of 
man. ‘The people of Spain, Italy, and Southern France, are 
illy suited for purposes of colonization. They are fitted, by 
their character, for aggressive warfare. They excel in the 
cultivation of the fine arts; and even their agriculture is con- 
ducted upon a system of well-devised processes, which elevates 
them from the domestic plodding of the laborer to the higher 
standpoint of the more enthusiastic artist. 

lt is the Catholic Irishman, with his Attic wit and his in- 
domitable energy, who has everywhere proved the true and 
effective pioneer of colonization. He is not only the expert 
laborer with the mattock, the hoe, and the spade, but his 
bravery on the field uf battle has almost become proverbial. 
He is the eloquent orator, the judicious legislator ; and not- 
withstanding his many faults, he can be safely trusted as a 
citizen and a friend. Itis the Catholic or protestant German, 
systematic as the hour-glass, and laborious by instinct, who, 
by his power of patient endurance, by the exuberance of deep 
and fertile thought, becomes the harbinger of progress, and the 
instrumentality of useful results, wherever civilization has 
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lighted the lamp of social and political independence. The 
heroie Swiss, the manly Scotchman, the daring Englishman, 
the hardy Swede, the industrious Dutchman, are the proper 
materials to lay the foundation of new nationalities, eliminated 
from the ancient stock of degenerated Europe. None of these 
ever became “the spoiled children of nature.” Impelled by 
the hard lot which fate had assigned to them, they wrung 
from the sterile soil adequate compensation for the toil of their 
hands; and they even subdued the elemental forces which 
frequently swept away the stinted reward of their industry, 
and the harvest of their labor. They became steeled in the 
school of adversity. ‘They were tried in the fiery furnace of 
sad experience. Necessity developed their physical abilities 
and their intellectual powers to their utmost limits. Their 
highest energies were called out to surmount the barriers 
which obstructed their path of progress. Success crowned 
their exertions, and thus was formed a race of men capable of 
fighting the battle of life without fainting in the heat of the 
contest. 

Catholicism has given encouragement to science and philoso- 
phy ; it has been the munificent patron of the fine arts; and 
it became even, for a time, the exclusive repository of classic 
learning. 

Pope Leo X., who devised the mammoth scheme of re- 
plenishing his treasury from the proceeds of the sale of in- 
dulgences, was the very model of fine taste; the genius, who 
planted upon wild and uncultivated soil, the classic learning 
and literature of the ancients. 

If Protestantism can boast of the highest illustrations of 
human greatness, Catholicism has furnished a host of worthies 
in every walk of life, that challenge the admiration of man- 
kind. Protestantism rightly claims as its own a Shakespeare, 
a Newton, a Herschel, a Locke, a Bacon, a Liebnitz, a Gro- 
tius, a Milton, a Schiller, a Kant, a Goethe, a Thorwaldsen, 
and a Rubens. Catholicism meets all these at the threshold. 
It holds up to the world, as the lofty examples of genius, a 
Dante. a ‘Tasso, an Ariosto, a Petrarch, a Racine, a Moliére, 
a Voltaire, a Copernicus, a Galileo, an Erasmus, a De Cartes, 
a Malesherbes, a Montesquieu, a Cervantes, a D’Alembert, a 
Pope, a Gassendi, a Leverier, a Laplace, a Raphael, and a 
Canova. In boldness, versatility, and originality of intellect, 
Catholicism bears away the palm over the most illustrious 
competitors, in the person of Napoleon. If protestantism has 
given to the world steamships, telegraphs, and locomotives, 
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Catholicism has bestowed upon the human race equal benefits 
in the invention of the mariner’s compass, and of printing, 
and the discovery of America. 

The Reformation is itself the legitimate offspring of the 
Cathoiic church. It is the darling child, torn from the bosom 
of the venerated old mother, who acknowledged its mdepen- 
dence only after she had struggled in vain to pacify the impe- 
rious and self-sufficient messenger of human progress. Even 
the French Revolution, atheistic and infidel as it was at the 
height of its mad career, sprang, Pallas-like, all panoplied and 
armed, from the very brain of Catholicisin. 

It is an act of injustice, deserving the highest reprobation, 
to attack, and heap contumelious reproach upon the Catholic 
church, instigated by the malicieus spleen of sectarian preju- 
dice. A Protestant who thus ungenerously meets a noble ad- 
versary, must have forgotten that the Catholic church was the 
faithful mother who transmitted to him, as an inestimable 
heritage, the original text of that Bible which is the standard 
of his creed. ‘The same church preserved, for his benefit and 
instruction, during the gloomy periods of Gothic rule and Van- 
dal desolation, the classic learning and the divine diction of 
the ancients. It treasured up, on its dusty shelves, for the 
use of future generations, those admirable maxims of legal 
ethics which furnished the rules of equity, and law of modern 
jurisprudence. The Catholic clergy wore the ermine as well 
as the cassock, and administered impartial justice to the 
people, at a time when the ordeal and wager of battle were 
the ordinary modes of deciding a legal controversy between 
contending parties. 

It is no less monstrous and heartless that a protestant should 
traduce and revile a Catholic, than that a Christian should 
abuse and insult a Jew; for Judaism was the necessary fore- 
runner of Christianity, and protestantism conld never have 
been ushered into the world, had not Catholicism previously 
prepared the minds of men for its reception. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the Catholi¢ church has 
many vulnerable points, and she frequently smarts under the 
vigorous lash of her prejudiced assailants. But she is old and 
venerable with years; she has rendered invaluable services ‘to 
the arts, to learning, to civilization, and to mankind, and she 
is well deserving the homage of every lover of his species, 
although she is not exempt from the failings common to hu- 
man nature, and the infirmities characteristic of old age. 

The charge has been preferred against Catholicism, that, 
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in times past, it obstinately resisted every attempt to enlight- 
en the populace by a general diffusion of knowledge. But 
this was merely a matter of policy, for, in the estimation of 
the Catholic church, “a little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
The cruss-road school education is only calculated to teach the 
routine of some few mechanical acquirements, but it leaves 
the heart and intelligence unimproved, and consequently 
leads, in the end, to skepticism and religious anarchy. Accor- 
ding to her infallible dogmas, every consideration of secular 
interest must yield to the higher duties of religion and Catholic 
faith. The temporal is merely subordinate to the spiritual 
and eternal. 

But as policy changes with the change of circumstances, 
she has, in a manner, abated her pretensions of exclusively 
educating the heart and the imagination at the expense of the 
every-day faculties of the human mind. She has followed 
the wake of modern progress, and her childreu have profited 
by her spirit of enlightenment. 

The Catholic church has been denounced for her stern and 
stubborn spirit of exclusiveness and intolerance, which are 
the logical consequences of her dogma of infallibility. But 
numerous extenuating causes can be readily adduced, which, 
if they do not exculpate her entirely, will, at least, establish 
her credit for sincerity. 

Catholicism, having assumed to be the legitimate successor 
of Judaism, as the select people of God, as the chosen in- 
strument to preach the gospel truth to all the nations, it car- 
ried forward the banner of propagandism with that lofty and 
well-tempered zeal which springs only from firm conviction, 
and which alone can render it irresistible. It thus conquered, 
upon the field of pagan idolatry, and laid prostrate the false 
gods of stocks and stones, which, in gross conception, equalled 
only the rude brutality and the social degradation of the gen- 
tile world. The belief in its own infallibility was not only 
indispensably necessary to sustain its living faith in its divine 
mission, but without this idea of superior power, it could have 
accomplished nothing permanent or useful, for its missionary 
labor, however well directed, could only have worked out par- 
tial and insignificant results. This idea of infallibility served 
also as a bond of union; as the key-stone of the hierarchical 
arch, imparting to it such wonderful stability and strength, 
that Catholicism became, for atime, the ruling genius of the 
world. Enthroned in Italy, it stretched forth its grasping 
hand toward the untutored Saxon, in Britain, where Druidical 
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priests consecrated the groves to the mysterious worship of a 
strange divinity. It gathered the savage Franks in heathen 
Gaul, and the Teutonic tribes in pagan Germania, within the 
pale of the Christian church, and taught them the knowledge 
of the living God, the creator of the sun, the moon, the fire, 
and the earth, to whom they had paid divine adoration, and 
on whose altars they had sacrificed human victims. It pen- 
etrated the dark and gloomy recesses of the Scandinavian 
forests ; it demolished the temples of Odin and Thor, and light- 
ed up the wilderness with the flaming.torch of Christianity. 

The dogma of infallibility became subservient as the most 
effective instrumentality which subdued the stubborn supine- 
ness of paganism, and exacted unconditional submission to 
the vicarious power of the Deity, delegated tothe Holy Father, 
the successor of that apostle to whom “ the keys of the king- 
dom” were delivered, and to whom was vouchsafed the prom- 
ise, that ‘* whatsoever he shall bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven, and whatsoever Ae shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.”’ 

Anterior to the Reformation, the Catholic church was the 
only visible medium through which the reality of religious 
truth and Christian faith was exemplified and propagated. 
Exclusiveness was then not a mere naked assumption only, 
but the guardians of the sacred oracle considered it as a divine 
behest, that the only true Christian church then existing, 
should tolerate no other worship but that of the living God. 

Catholicism dethroned tyrants and humbled despotic kings ; 
but, abusing its overgrown power, it became itself arrogagt, 
oppressive, and corrupt, without. changing its hierarchical 
structure, or modifying its religious dogmas. It ruled for six 
centuries, with almost undisputed supremacy ; it distributed 
empires and kingdoms among its favorite sons; it parcelled 
out the earth, assigned it as a heritage to its faithful followers, 
and marked out boundary lines by degrees of latitude, with 
omnipotent power, inferior only to Him who planted the 
mountains, and who said to the sea, ‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, 
but no farther ; and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 
It thus stood, on the giddy pinnacle of power, an ambitious 
voluptuary, eager to lay the whole world at its feet, 

But the immeasurable grandeur of its proportions produced 
the very cause of itsdewnfall. As soon as its exactions be- 
came immoderate and extravagant, blind submission was 
changed into insolent non-compliance, and heretical disobe- 
dience. As soon as its demands became excessive, its author- 
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ity was called in question ; it was thus stripped of its power 
as the arbiter of princes; its temporalities were contracted 
within narrow limits, and its supremacy dwindled down to a 
spiritual hegemony, which became divided and weakened by 
the daring audacity of a younger and spirited rival, who ulti- 
mately conquered, not only power and independence, but a 
patrimony of high aspirations and lofty purposes. 

Infallibility and exclusiveness, which once constituted the 
foundation stones of the Catholic church, are still advocated in 
theory, and fitful attempts are made, at times, to support these 
obsolete doctrines, by subtle reasoning or dogmatic argumen- 
tation. If Catholicism had not already aecomplishod its mis- 
sion as a political power; if it were possible to reverse the 
revolutionary movements of the historic epoch of the human 
race; if the illumination of nearly eight centuries could be 
dispelled from the political horizon ; if the great Hildebrandt 
eould again be called into life, Catholic infallibility and Cath- 
olic exclusiveness might again be resuscitated as a_ political 
element—a predominant moral power, to subjugate and over- 
shadow the earth. 

But while, as a religious institution, the Catholic church 
will ever be regarded with affection by the sincere and pious 
Christian, its political influence and its political tendencies are, 
in the present age of individualism, mere insignificant shad- 
ows, which may haunt the timid and credulous, as phantom- 
ghosts, long since consigned to the tomb of the Capulets, to 
moulder and decay, with all things mortal and perishable. 

Although Catholicism is somewhat debilitated by the infir- 
mities of old age, it isdistinguished by social traits of char- 
acter which are inimitable. The clergy, united together 
by the indissoluble bond of the hierarchy, rising, by almost 
imperceptible gradations, to the Head of the Church, neverthe- 
less stand on a platform of perfect equality, as the spiritual 
fathers of a divine institution. As the chosen servants of 
God, their life is exclusively devoted to the interest of the 
church, and the duties of religion. ‘They scorn the accamula- 
tion of wealth for selfish and individual purposes, and they 
act only as the fiduciary guardians of the domain from which 
the church derives its revenues, and the clergy its support. 
The laity are the objects of constant solicitude and affection, 
and, being the children of a common household, they are no- 
where considered as strangers, bit, in the most distant parts 
of the earth, they are received with open arms, and fed with 
the spiritual manna of the consecrated altar. ‘The rich, cloth- 
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ed in, silk and velvet, and the beggar, in his rags, kneel side 
by side to witness the ceremony of the mass, and the king 
on his throne, no less than the most humble subject, bows to 
the crucifix, and receives absolution from the priest. 

In a scientific point of view, Catholicism may he regarded 
in the light of an elaborate system of mystic philosophy, 
which distrusts the fallacies, and frequently even discards the 
specious deductions, of human reason. Faith is submitted 
to the eliminating process of the syllogism, which is never 
at fault to furnish the sought-for principle as the logical se- 
quence of the given premises. Supernaturalism is the sphynx 
which solves all the mysterious riddles propounded to the in- 
quiring mind, as it attempts to lift the veil behind which ‘ the 
Great Unknown” lies concealed. But. spiritual faith, in trans- 
cending the limits of reason and common experience, often 
degenerates into superstition. The dreams of mysticism, 
however sanctified by religion, are frequently the creations of 
a distempered imagination, and spiritual things are, at times, 
so much distorted by false coloring, that the genuineness of 
the authorship is at once doubted, if not entirely discredited, 
by those who have never been admitted into the Holy of Holies 
of the mystic temple. 

But this mystic cloud, which hovers over Catholicism like a 
benevolent divinity, inspires its faithful followers with a never- 
dying hope of a beatified immortality. It plants in their 
hearts that unfaltering trust in a divine Providence and divine 
protection, which places the believer above the blighting effects 
of misfortune and the depressing influence of adversity. 

Catholicism considers meritorious works as the necessary 
concomitance and as the highest exemplification of religious 
faith. It thus teaches the lesson of practical charity, and 
counteracts the sordid selfishness of man, by making deeds of 
benevolence and humanity a motive-power to cultivate and 
develop the religious sentiment of mankind, In other words, 
it seeks to impress upon the mind of its votaries the most 
beautiful of all moral axioms, ‘‘The love of men is the love of 
God.” 

Catholic institutions for the reception of the sick are dis- 
tinguished, in modern times, for that spirit of benevolence and 
disinterestedness which spurns all dangers, and sacrifices iis 
own personal comforts to the happiness and well-being of those 
suffering outcast Jebusites of labor and poverty, who swell 
by their numbers the populous throng of large and crowded 
cities. 
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Its high-schools of learning are unsurpassed by any other of 
the same character and grade. The mind is there subjected 
to the severest mental discipline, and the young are impressed 
with that all-important principle of well-regulated society, the 
principle of strict obedience to a higher power, whose right to 
give the word of command is universally conceded as a natural 
and inherent right. 

Its zeal to propagate the true faith of the church has often de- 
generated into blind fanaticism. It has invoked the aid of fire 
and sword to plant the cross and the religion of peace among 
heretical dissenters and infidel non-conformists. 

Its missionary labors are conducted with a spirit of self- 
denial deserving the highest commendation. Its pious fathers 
traverse the steppes of Siberia and the table-lands of Tartary, 
with no other protection than a staff and scrip. They have pen- 
etrated the interior of China, when it was a sealed book to all 
the world. Sullen and intractable Japan even once listened 
with delight to the sound of “glad tidings” preached by the 
priest consecrated at Rome. They induced the Hurons and 
the Iroquois to bury their war-clubs, throw aside their toma- 
hawks and scalping-knives, and exchange them for a cross or 
a rudely-carved crucifix. They proclaim their doctrines of 
love and obedience in the pampas of Paraguay, the marshy 
lowlands of the Amazon, the terraced slopes of the Andes, and 
the llanos of Venezuela. They are the humane and hospitable 
fathers at the summit of Mount St. Bernard, and the humble 
aud devout pilgrims on the elevated plateau of Mount Carmel. 

But if Catholicism has been productive of great benefits to 
civilization and to mankind, it has also been the cause of 
great and crying evils. It has drenched the earth with the 
blood of martyrs and Christians. It has lighted the fires of 
the inquisition. It has waged merciless warfare against obsti- 
nate recusants. It has maddened with delirious energy the 
princes of the church. It has transformed the meek servants 
of the lowly Jesus into heartless executioners and bloodthirsty 
demons. 

But these excesses, odious and wicked as they appear to 
men born and educated in a free country, and in the nine- 
teenth century, furnish the highest evidence of the religious 
sincerity and zeal of the Catholic church. 

Protestant governments of the seventeenth century, not ac- 
tuated by a mistaken zeal, but carried away by a spirit of 
retaliation and revenge, made the torch and the gibbet the 
instruments of extermination, to pluck up the Catholic leaven 
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which was here and there found scattered among the mass of 
a protestant population. Jeffries, Titus Oates, Ferguson, 
Claverhouse, and Kirke, have rendered themselves infamous 
as the murderers of thousands of innocent Catholics. The 
massacres of the Irish Catholics by the Orangemen had their 
origin in religious intolerance and religious fanaticism. The 
Puritans of Massachusetts burat not only witches to death, 
but they flogged and hanged Quakers for resisting their infal- 
lible doctrines of predestination and final perseverance. 

Catholicism, in the height of its ambitious career, urged 
on by the pride of power, aimed et nothing less than universal 
domination. It bridled the insolence of kings, and thus be- 
came the instrument, in the hand of Omnipotence, of temper- 
ing, by means of its excommunications and anathemas, the 
mighty tempest of physical violence which swept over the 
continent with irresistible impetuosity. The emperor Henry 
IV., walked barefooted, in midwinter, to the magnificent pal- 
ace of the princely Mathilda, to do penance for three days in 
the outer court, before he was admitted to kiss the feet of his 
holiness, the arrogant but great Gregory VII. Henry III. of 
England submitted with pious condescension to the peniten- 
tial stripes inflicted by Romish priests. Otho II. was stripped 
of his imperial dignity and power by the deerees of the Vat- 
ican. 

History is replete with the most sublime lessons, designed 
to instruct the mind and improve the heart of man. 

An old man, armed with no other weapon than that of ge- 
nius and moral courage, without a standing army, and with- 
out a treasury, utters the word of command—and the self- 
willed tyrant listens and obeys. He makes and unmakes 
kings—and thousands are ready to defend the new minivn of 
power. It is his will that the Holy Sepulchre shall be con- 
quered from the infidel—and millions of the soldiers of the 
cross undertake the pilgrimage, and sacrifice their lives and 
fortunes to an idea. A rebellious king disputes his prerogative 
power—and a defender of the faith, a royal servant of the 
church, conquers the dominion of the excommunicated here- 
tic, and renders it tributary to the pope of Rome. 

But the political power of the papacy has long since departed ; 
its temporalities are about to be torn from its grasp. The 
sceptre and the crown are about to be trampled in the dust, 
leaving but the crook and the mitre, the emblems of ecclesias- 
tical supremacy. ‘The excommunication of the pope is now 
a harmless shaft; and the thunders of the Vatican are as im- 
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potent to recall its recrearit sons from their sinful course of 
disobedience, as they were during the reign of the great 
emperor, Frederick II., who defied the authority of Rome, and 
derided its spiritual fulminations, 
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Ir is never so difficult and painful to begin writing as when 
our thoughts have been absorbed, and our mind filled with a 
lofty theme. We are conscious that'we think and feel more 
than we can express; and shrink back from an attempt in 
which we know we shall do justice neither to ourselves nor to our 
subject. With diffident reluctance, and after frequent delays 
and postponements, we approach the subject of Mr. Bancroft’s 
historical philosophy. We donot propdse to review his His- 
tory of the United States, for that would be too large a sub- 
ject for an essay, and too high a-one for our pen. 

We have another reason for hesitancy. We not only differ 
from Mr. Bancroft’s philosophy on convictions formed from 
reasoning on the past history and experience of mankind, but 
we are conscious, and at once admit, that this difference of 
opinion is evidenced, increased, and exasperated, by the social 
organization that surrounds us, and by the traditional teach- 
ings of a cavalier and Jacobite ancestry. Virginians, although 
the first to assert, and the boldest to maintain, the cause of 
national independence in America, and although zealous re- 

ublicans at home, because each farmer and planter, like the 
aera of Runnimede, feels himself as good as a king, yet were 
the most consistent and devoted upholders of royalty in Eng- 
land. They thought, and still think, that monarchy is the 
proper form of government for old countries, democracy for 
infant colonies, and republicanism for young states or nations. 

Their society is normal in its structare, formed after the 
models of Greece and Rome, and Juda, in their most glorious 
and palmy days. They abhor and ridicule all a-priort specu- 
lation as to the best forms of government, because they are 
not driven to such desperate shifts, but find in every page of 
history and of holy revelation, that human experience and 
divine ordination justify, and in the long run necessitate, that 
social organization which they have adopted. 

With such antecedents and such surroundings, we feel that we 
are not in a position to pass impartial judgment on the opin- 
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ions of Mr. Bancroft, which have grown out of antecedents 
and surroundings, the very opposite of ourown. In place ofa 
normal and traditional society like ours, he found in the past, 
in the present, behind him, around him, and before him, a 

social conglomeration unlike anything past or contemporaneous, 
unlike “‘ anything that is in the heavens above, or that is in 
the earth beneath, or that isin the water under the earth.” 
He could not appeal to the experience, the teachings, or the 
traditions of antiquity, for there was nothing in antiquity like 
what he saw around him. He could not cite the authority of 
the great lawgivers of olden time, for they had merely to re- 
form, not to organize and construct. Moses and Confucius, 
Lycurgus and Alfred, were not surrounded by a social chaos 
from which they had to educe order and good government, but 
had only to rectify a few errors, and reform a few corruptions. 
They neither practised nor taugnt *\ a frequent recurrence to 
fundamental principles,” because the foundations of their 
governments had been firmly established, on natural principles, 
long before their day. Mr. Bancroft is driven to a-priort 
speculation by the necessities of his position; and while he 
van find no aid, no traditions, no authorities, to suit his pur- 
poses among practical legislators, sacred or profane, he dis- 
covers excellent company among the Utopian and infidel phi- 
losophers of every age and clime and country. He abounds 
in citations from such authorities, and, to gild the suspicious 
pills which he administers, endeavors to cover infidelity with 
a coating of Christianity, by coupling such names and au- 
thorities as St. Paul, Luther, and Calvin, with those of Socrates 
and Plato, of Rousseau and Voltaire. In politics and in reli- 
gion, in law and in morals, he is bold and candid enough to 
reject whatever is traditional, because man is progressive, and 
what was suited for the Past, cannot, in the nature of thiags, 
suit the more advaneed and enlightened Present. Man, in this 
age of ours, has quite outgrown his human nature, and no 
longer needs a Bible to guide him in the narrow and intricate 
path to Heaven, nor human laws and human officers and 
governors to control and direct him in his earthly pilgrimage. 
We have changed all that, we have emerged from the dark- 
ness of the past. Eureka! eureka! we have found the “ pil- 
lar of cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night,” that will 
lead us safely through the wilderness of this life, and conduct 
us surely to a better. We have discovered the ‘‘ Inner Light,” 
the infallible oracle of God, implanted and dwelling in each 
man’s soul, which, if duly consulted and heeded, furnishes an 
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unerring guide for conduct, political, moral, and religious- 
The human heart, so far from being naturally prone to vice» 
is the seat of ineffable purity and omniscient wisdom. The 
“Inner Light” rejects all history, all tradition, all human 
authority, and accepts the moral teachings of the Bible, be- 
cause they coincide with its own promptings, net for any 
authority that they would of themselves possess. The Bible 
is subordinate to the “‘Inner Light,” and true only in se far 
as it concurs with the “Inner Light.” Mr. Bancroft in- 
dulges in a great deal of cant and rhapsody on this his favorite 
subject, and leaves us somewhat at a loss to gather his precise 
meaning. He says this light is not conscience, but some- 
thing more than conscience—a faculty implanted in each 
human breast which enables us unerringly to distinguish be- 
tween truth and falsehood, between right and wrong—and to 
do all this without the aid of knowledge, learning, or experi- 
ence. 

It includes German rationalism, but goes much farther. 
That thinly-veiled system of infidelity, that is spreading 
throughout Europe and our North, has its inner light too, for 
its proposes to subject the Bible to the inexorable crucible of 
human reason, and to reject whatever in it does not concur with 
that reason. But the human reason which they appeal to is 
only the reason of the wise, the scholastic, and the learned. 
The rationalists, who presume to write, are all historians, 
scholars, and philosophers. 

The Inner Light must not only be more than conscience, than 
reason and judgment, but must also be a direct and continu- 
ous revelation from Deity, that enables the most illiterate and 
inexperienced, like Joan of Arc, to decide correctly on all occa- 
sions, and in all emergencies. Mere human reason, we all 
know from sad experience, leads men in divers directions, and 
often involves them in inextricable difficulties. Not so with 
Mr. Bancroft’s light ; ’tis no ignis fatuus, no mere rushlight, 
but a brilliant illumination that enables us in the darkest 
night to tell drab or dove color from black or parson’s gray, 
and to abhor and avoid the latter and select the former. 

In truth, this fallacious guide, when stripped of cant, rhap- 
sody, and verbiage, and exposed to the naked view, is nothing 
but downright atheism. He who rejects an historical God, a 
revealed God, a personal God, rejects God altogether. He who 
abjures confiding, unquestioning faith, and tries to erect a 
deity by the exercise of his reason, will find that he deceives 
himself by words, and that his God is an airy nothing, as fleet- 
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ing as the winds, as fallacious as the quicksands, and as unreal 
as the visions of a sick man’s dream. 

The doctrine of the Inner Light, Rationalism, Deism, Pan- 
theism, and Atheism, are all one and the same—are all 
Atheism. The human mind cannot conceive the idea of Deity, 
for the finite cannot comprehend the infinite. We get the 
idea of God from tradition and revelation, and although reason 
and philosophy come to their aid, they never can alone supply 
their place. 

The atheist sees around him, on every side, the laws of na- 
ture, which regulate and move the heavenly bodies, and which 
control and regulate the growth, development, and death of 
plants and animals. He cannot see beyond this, and honestly 
confesses it. The Inner Light folks, the Rationalists, thé 
Deists, and the Pantheists, profess to see farther ; to see, not 
only nature, but nature’s God. But make them define their 
God and we discever they only give a narhe to an insoluble 
intellectual problem. Their deity is impersonal ; he has neither 
passions, feelings, nor emotions, he is not in human image, he 
is immaterial, he has no dwelling-place, he is nowhere, and 
he is everywhere; he is the law that, by fixed and never 
changing rule, governs the universe. In fine, mere unaided 
human reason teaches that nature, or the laws of nature, is the 
only God ; in other words, that there is no God ; for the atheist 
believes in nature and the laws of nature. 

We do not charge the Quakers individually with atheism. 
They are moral and respectable, and no doubt some of them 
believe in the traditions of the Bible, in its prophecy and its 
rairacle ; but we have historical evidence, in the great suit in 
New-Jersey, between the orthodox Quakers and the Hicksites, 
that their principles lead directly to infidelity, or at least to a 
cold and forma! morality. The sect is dying out, and we 
would not have it, through the aid of Mr. Bancroft, leave its 
“Inner Light” as a legacy to the political world, after it has 
failed to guide or enlighten the religious world. 

The Quakers are now quiet and orderly citizens, and we 
would not notice them did not Mr. Bancroft propose to obtrude 
their early doctrines upon us, as the sole guide of the temporal 
world. Those doctrines, it was truly charged in the beginning, 
if carried into practice, would subvert all churches, all govern- 
ments, and all social order. They did at first attempt to carry 
them out. It was flagrant high treason. Massachusetts, very 
properly, after warning them to cease preaching or quit her 
domain, hung a few of them. Virginia threaténed to do the 
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like, and would have done it, had not. they (the Quakers) 
learned to wear clothes in public, cease treasunable preaching, 
and in general to behave like decent, orderly people. We give, 
from Mr. Howson’s ‘“ History of Virginia,” a few of the mad 
pranks to which the ‘ Inner Light” led at its inception: “ In 
Massachusetts, in 1658, a furious fanatic of this sect, named 
Farland, under the influence of religious frenzy ,better say 
fanatical infidelity], was preparing tos hed the blood of his own 
son, when the cries of the unhappy boy attracted the neigh- 
bors, who arrested the arm of this uncalled Abraham, Another 
deranged Jeremiah burst in upon an assembled congregation, 
and striking violently together two bottles held in his hands, 
shattered them in fragments, crying out, ‘ Thus will the Lord 
Break you in pieces.’ A certain lady, of the Quaker per- 
suasion, having decorated her face with a thick stratum of 
coal dust, exhibited herself to many amazed beholders, as a 
sign of some hideous disease, which, she declared, was soon to 
fall on unbelievers, Another female saint entered the church 
in the midst of divine worship, in a state of perfect nudity, 
and exhorted the people to give heed to her, as a sign of the 
naked condition of their unhappy souls. A similar exhibition 
took place in the streets of Salem, and it has even been assert- 
ed that, at the close of the eighteenth century,a Quaker 
walked naked, during several days, through the streets of 
Richmond, as a ‘sign of the times.’ Such are the prompt- 
ings of the Inner Light, not of Christianity, but of fanatic 
infidelity. Paris, in the days of the guillotine and the goddess 
of reason, held frequent balls of fashionable, we will not say 
respectable people, who all appeared naked. 

Let us now give the reader a part of what Mr. Bancroft 
writes on this interesting subject. It is his hobby, and he 
has, for some seventy-seven pages, arrested the action of his- 
tery, to expound and to laud it. Weregret we have not space 
for many a long extract, for he is so eloquent that he deeply 
interests us, even when we most differ from him. 


“ The rise of the people called Quakers is one of the memorable events in the 
history of man. It marks the moment when intellectual freedom was claimed 
unconditionally by the people, as an inalienable birthright. To the masses, in 
that age, all reflection on politics and morals, presented itself under a theologi- 
cal form. The Quaker doctrine is philosophy, summoned from the cloister, fs 
— and the saloon, and planted among the most despised of the peo- 

. . » « The Quaker has but one word, Tus Inver Licut, the voice of 
inthe soul. That light is a reality ; and therefore, in its freedom, the high- 

est revelation of trath Tt is kindred with the spirit of God, and therefore mer- 
its dominion as the guide to virtue ; it shines in every man’s breast, and there- 
fore joins the whole human race, in the unity of equal rights. ‘Some seek truth 
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in books, some in learned men, but;what they seek for is in themselves.’ ‘Man 
is ‘an epitome of the world, and to be learned in it, we heve only to read our 
selves well.’” 


Again see how the Bible is expressly subordinated to the 
Inner Light, and subjected to the crucible of human reason. 
This, at one fell swoop, does away with prophecy, with revela- 
tion, with miracles, and with all that is supernatural, and 
therefore does not accord with finite and. fallible human 
reason. 


“ But would the Inner Light bend to the authority of written inspiration! The 
Bible wasfthe relig‘on of the Protestants; had the Quaker a better guide ' The Qua- 
ker believed in the unity of truth; there can be no contradiction ‘between right 
reason and previous revelation ; between just tradition and an enlightened eon- 
science. But the spirit is the criterion; the spirit is the guide which leads into 
all truth. The Quaker reads the Scriptures with delight, but not with idol- 
atry. It ishis own soul which bears the valid witness that they are true The 
letter is not the spirit ; the Bible is not religion, but a record of religion. ‘The 
Scriptures,’ such are Barclay’s words, * are a declaration of the fountain, and not 
the fountain itself.’ . . . The Quaker rejects common prayer, and his adora- 
tion of God is the free language of his soul. He remembers the sufferings of 
divine philanthropy, but uses neither wafer nor cup. He trains up his children 
to fear God, but never sprinkles them with baptismal water. He ceases from 
labor on the first day of the week, for the ease of creation, and not from rev- 
erence for a holiday.” 

Again: 

“Thus the Quaker was cheered by a firm belief in the progress of society. 
Even Aristotle, so many centuries ago, recognized the upward tendency in 
human affairs A Jewish contemporary of Barclay declared that progress to be a 
tendency toward popular power. George Fox perceived that the Lord’s hand 
was against kings; and one day, on the hills of Yorkshire, he had a vision 
that he was but beginning the glorious work of God in the earth ; that his 
followers would, in time, beccme as numerous as motes in the sunbeam; 
and that the party of humanity would gather the whole human race in one 
sheepfold. ‘Neither art, wisdom, nor violence,’ said Barclay, conscious of 
the vitality of truth, ‘ shall quench the little spark that hath appeared,’” 


From what has already been quoted, it is obvious enough 
that the teachings of the Inner Light were intended, as well to 
subvert all existing forms of government, and all social organ- 
izations, as to do away with all the creeds and priesthoods of 
other churches. But Mr. Bancroft does not leave this to mere 
inference, he expressly asserts it. It is with his Inner Light, 
as a political engine, that we have todo. He preaches rank 
anarchy, or, at least, approves and eulogizes those who do 
preach it. See what he says on this subject in its political 
aspect : 

“Tf, from the rules of private morality, we turn to political institutions, here, 
also, the principle of the Quaker is the Inner Light. He acquiesces in any es- 
tablished government which shall build its laws upon the declarations of ‘ uni- 
versni reason.’ But government is a part of his religion ; and the religion that 


declares ‘ every man enlightened by the divine light,’ establishes government on 
universal and equal enfranchisement.” 
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“No one of mankind,” says Penn, “ is exempted from this 
illumination.” God discovers himself to every man. ‘“ He is 
in every heart: in the ignorant dradge, as well as in Locke 
or Leibnitz. Every moral truth exists in every man’s and wo- 
man’s heart, as an incorruptible seed: the ground may be bar- 
ren, but the seed is certainly there. Every man is a little 
sovereign to himself.” Here follows a glowing description of 
that levelling system of the Quakers, so acceptable to Northern 
locofocos and Parisian sans culottes, and so detested by Chris- 
tians, by conservatives, and by gentlemen, the world over. 
Farther on, Mr. Bancroft truly describes the Quaker philoso- 
phy as identical with the philosophy that brought about the 
French Revolution. ‘Tis an infidel philosophy; but it does 
not follow that Quakers are infidels—Locke was a sincere 
Christian, yet his philosophy is infidel, and his ‘ social con- 
tract” asserts human equality as broadly and distinctly as it 
was ever maintained by the craziest Quaker. It is really strange 
that any man of reflection, educated or uneducated, looking at 
Nature animate and inanimate, and seeing it all a series of sub- 
ordinations, should have ever dreamed of the doctrine of human 
equality, or of any other organized equality, for organization 
implies that some parts are subservient to others. When men 
of genius, like Locke and Penn and Bancroft, maintain so ab- 
surd a doctrine, we can only account for it on Mr. Bancroft’s 
theory, that all men of genius are crazy on some subjects. 
Monomaniacs dwell most on the subjects of their insanity, 
and we hence conclude that Plato and Sir Thomas More, Ba- 
con, Harrington, Fourier, Greeley, Gerrit Smith, Locke, Penn, 
and Bancroft, have been poaching on our manor, tasted of fruit 
forbidden to them, though allowed to us, and gone stark, star- 
ing mad on the subject of sociology. This form of monoma- 
nia is sometimes endemic, epidemic, and national: the English 
had it violently in the days of the Independents, of Praise- 
God-Barebones, and of Cromwell. The French caught it from 
Locke and the Quakers, and, with short lucid intervals, have 
been raving mad for seventy years. They are crazy now as 
ever, and Louis Napoleon, their physician, has very wisely put 
the nation in handcuffs and a strait-jacket, to prevent them 
from doing mischief. Fanny Wright brought the infection 
over to America. At first, Mr. Raymond assures us, and he 
is right, none took the disease from her but the lowest of the 
locofocos. Soon, however, Mr. Bancroft caught the infection, 
and spread it through New-England, and Mr. Greeley took it, 
and forthwith gave it to the rest of the North and Northwest. 
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Sociological monomania is universal north of Mason and 
Dixon’s Line, and throughout Europe. Mr. Greeley tells us 
the Queen of England has it. We know that Louis Napoleon 
and Eugenie have long snflfered from it. Henry V., the Bour- 
bon heir of the French throne, is a notorious Fourierite; and 
even the Emperor of Russia has been attacked with it, and, 
erazy as Don Quixote when he set free the convicts, is trying 
to turn loose upon society, without keepers or masters, forty 
millions of serfs. The literary world all have the disorder, and 
mix sociology up with all subjects. But we must cease, or 
the reader may suspect that somebody south of Mason and 
Dixon’s has at last caught the disease. Here are the Quaker 
politics so lovingly and admirably portrayed by Mr. Bancroft: 


“ Man is equal to his fellow-man. No elass can, by ‘long apprenticeship,’ or a 
prelate’s breath, by wearing black or shaving the crown, obtain a monopo!y of 
moral truth. There is no distinction of clergy and laity. The Inner Light 
sheds its blessings on the whole human race; it knows no distinction of sex. 
It redeems woman by the dignity of her moral nature, and claims for her the 
equal culture and free exercise of her endowments. As the human race ascends 
the steep acclivity of improvement, the Quaker cherishes woman as the equal 
companion of the journey.” 


Give an inch, and they’ll take an ell. We used, when a 
boy, to attend Quaker meetings in Alexandria, and the women, 
not satisfied with equality, did all the preaching. 


‘‘ Men are equal, The Quaker knows no abiding distinction of king and subject. 
The universality of the Inner Light * brings crowns to the dust,and lsys them low 
and level with the earth.’ With God, a thousand years are indeed as one day ; 
yet judgment on tyrants will come at last, and may come ere long. Every man 
has Ged in the conscience; the Quaker knows no distinction of castes. He 
bows to God, and not to his fellow-servant.”’ 


He is a vain, self-righteous, conceited fellow who says that 
he is God, his conscience is God. How can he bow to himself? 


“The Quaker historian, narrating the elevation of Cromwell, does not fail to 
tell, that on assuming the power of a prince, ‘he (the historian) covered him- 
self, all the others remaining uncovered.’ George Fox, scorning the faint-hearted 
republicans whose zeal melted in the sunshine of favor, refused to ‘ eat a bit of 
the Protector's bread or to drink a sup of his drink,’ and took care to wear the 
hat in his presence. After more than a century and a quarter, when, in the first 
great scene of the French Revolution, at the opening of the States-General, the 
clergy and the nobility, according to established privilege, had, like the king, put 
on their square caps and plumed bonnets, the representatives of the commons, 
imitating the Quaker precedent, covered their heads also with their hats, that had 
neither plumes nor ribands; thus explaining to the Bourbons the meaning of 
the quaker symbol.” (Treason against God and government.) “ Goetge tea 
declares that he saw his doctrine in the pure openings of light, without the help 
of any man. But the spirit that made to him the revelation was the invisible 
spirit of the age, rendered wise by tradition, and in a season of revolution, 
excited by the enthusiasm of liberty and religion.” 
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Yes, Mr. Bancroft! a ‘liberty that. invoked anarchy, and a 
religion that worshipped the goddess of reason! That divin- 
ity was but the Inner Light. personified, and never had she a 
more admiring and devoted worshipper than our author. To 
proceed with our quotation: 

“ There is a close analogy between the popular revolutions of Franceand Eng- 
land. In Franeethe same symbols and principles reappeared, but more rapidly and 
on.a. wider theatre. The elements of humanity are always the same ; the Inner 
Light dawns upon every nation, and is the same in every age ; and the French 
Revolution was a result of the same prineiples as those of George Fox, gaining do- 
minion over the mind of Europe.” (The Freneh Revolution was the result of 
atheistic principles.) ‘“ They are expressed in the burning and often profound 
eloquence of Rousseau; they appear in the masculine philosophy of Kant. 
The professor of Kénigsburg, like Fox, and Barclay, and Penn, derived philoso- 
phy from the voice in the soul; like them, he made the oracle within the cate- 
= rule of practical morality, the motive to disinterested virtue ; like them, 

e esteemed the Inner Light, which discovers universal and necessary truths, an ele- 
ment of humanity, and therefore his philosophy claims for humanity the right of 
ever-renewed progress and reform. If the Quakers disguised their doctrine under 
the form of theology, Kant concealed it. for a season under the jargon of a nervous 
but unusual diction. But Schiller has reproduced the great idea in beautiful 
verse ; Chateaubriand avows himself its advocate; Coleridge has repeated the 
doctrine in misty language. It beams through the poetry of Lamartine and 
Wordsworth ; while in the country of beautiful prose, the eloquent Cousin, 
listening to the same eternal voice which connects humanity with universal 
reason, _ Soe gained a wide fame for ‘ the divine principle,’ &c., &c. 


Is this sentimental, transcendental rhapsody becoming the 
Christian, the statesmau, or the philosopher? Is it not mere 
French and German infidelity, under a thin disguise? Our 
author as good as tells us so, for he says, “* The Quakers dis- 
guised their doctrine under the form of theology.” Had Mr. 
Bancroft began his history twenty years later, we should have 
had a very different book. Democracy, which seemed pros- 
perous, and had the world in sway when he began to write, 
has everywhere become bankrupt since ; that is, bankrupt in 
the opinion of all good men, of wise men, of Christians, and 
conservatives. The French Revolution of 1848, and the revo- 
lutions in Europe that followed it, were the reductio ad absur- 
dum : showed that men were not equals; that the masses are 
not fitted to govern; that all government, in its normal state, 
is a thing of force, and not of consent; that free government 
is an absurdity, because to be free is to be mut governed ; that 
self-government is an equal absurdity, and is nothing but the 
idea of perpetual motion, transferred from the physical to the 
moral world; and that government is a thing that grows up, 
and cannot, like a clock or a watch, be manufactured to order, 
on the most approved principles ; in fine, has made considerate 
men reject all modern philosophy, and fall back on Moses and 
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Aristotle. 


not one Bancroft: locofoco. 
pared the way for this state of things 
rate reaction by carrying your progressive doctrines to the 
Sensible men recoiled when they saw. the 
chaotic social abyss into which you would plunge them— 
socialists and abolitionists took the plunge. 
pose to subvert all social order, and to reconstruct society on 
new and improved principles. 
sciously) suggested it. 


verge of anarchy. 


dovutrines. 


almost matured by you. 


left the poor poorer than ever. 


listic revolutions of 1848, 
short. It hardly lasted a month. 
mous standing armies keep down now the starving and strug- 
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The Inner Light will be worshipped no more! 
whether she appear in metaphysical garb in the pages of our 
author, or, as the goddess of reason, be done in marble—or 
personated by a harlot in’ the streets of Paris. The Inner 
Light is eclipsed, or has set, or has gone out, and a purer and 
a brighter and steadier light begins to show itself above the 
moral horizon—the light of the gospel, attended by its satel- 
lite, a chaste and truthful philosophy. 
Reaction has begun in church and state. 
unions, strikes, mobs, vigilance committees, Lynch law, and 
frequent bloody revolutions, have convinced politicians that 
liberty was too much enlarged, the world too little governed. 
And Mormonism, Millerism, and a thousand other isms, have 
convinced Christians that toleration has just limits, and that 
it has far exceeded those limits. 
sonian democracy are in disrepute everywhere. 
you will scarce find a single Jeffersonian democrat—certainly 
Your writings, Mr. Bancroft, pre- 
You helped to inaugu- 


Riots, trades- 


Jeffersonian and Jack- 
In the South 


They openly pro- 


You had (probably uncon- 
Socialism is but a corollary from your 
You advocate progress, and to advance a step be- 
yond you, was to plunge into socialism. 
you as a man, for the doctrine of socialism in the germ was 
conceived by Locke, advanced by Penn, and further developed 
by Adam Smith, Jefferson, and the French revolutionists, and 
Men never foresee the consequences 
of their own philosophy ; in fact, they never understand it. 
After the revolutions of 1830, which swept over half of 
Europe, without bettering the condition of the poor and the 
laboring class, men began to discover that political changes 
and political forms availed nothing; that the disease was too 
deeply seated to be reached by political action, that social 
change was needed. They found that your boasted progress had 
This state of things generated 
thousands of socialistic writers, and brought about the socia- 
The reign of Socialism was but 
Iron despotisms and enor- 


We do not censure 
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gling masses in Europe ; and increased city police, with prom- 
ise of the public lands at once, and the plunder of the South 
in reversion, suppresses agrarian revolution for the time at the 
North. Pauperism more prevails at the North than anywhere 
else in the world, and strikes and trades unions are the order 
of the day. Never were the masses so poor, never so dissatis- 
fied, never so restless and revolutionary. These are the fruits 
of your vaunted progress ; these the results of the teachings of 
the Inner Light! 

Sir, you are no philosopher, for, if you were, you would 
know that the moral and physical worlds are both governed 
and sustained by opposing forces, and that when either force 
comes to be acting in excess the preponderance is necessarily an 
evil. Liberty is your panacea, the cure for allevils, a good of 
itself. Why, sir, Liberty and Law are opposing forces, each 
an evil of itself or when in excess, each good when duly bal- 
anced. Law restricts liberty, and initiates or,completes slavery 
Slavery and liberty, then, are equally good, or equally evil. 
Each good when applied in due proportions, and to proper sub- 
jects. Each evil when in excess, or applied improperly. 

Had we lived at the time of the Reformation, we should 
have been the friend of liberty, because, then, there was too 
much law, too much slavery. Now we are the enemy of 
liberty, because there is too much of it. Excess of it is the 
disease under which society groans. There hasn’t been a 
moral philosopher since the days of Horace. All since have 
been mere quacks and charlatans, offering to heal all moral 
diseases with some simple panacea. For several centuries 
past, this panacea has been liberty. They have nearly killed 
their patient, and can only save him by calling in your neigh- 
bors, Samuel Nott, Esq., and Professor Lord, to prescribe for 
him. They both will advise more of law, less of liberty, and 
a little of slavery. ‘True philosophy is pathological ; it studies 
symptoms, and tries to preserve a proper balance of opposing 
forces. lt knows nothing, and pretends to know nothing, 
about ‘ fundamental principles,” ‘universal truths,” and 
* first causes,” for man’s capacity is finite, and cannot grasp 
or comprehend the infinite. We repeat, there has been no 
philosopher since Horace, and his philosophy is expressed in 
four words—* Est modus in rebus”— 


“ And that’s as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly.” 


But, sir, neither you nor your predecessors have been philos- 
ophers for another reason. Your views are all one-sided, you 
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see but half your subject. You say, “it is the duty of society 
to take care of and provide for all its members who are in- 
capable of taking care of and providing for themselves.” This 
is very true. But how is it to take care of and provide for *he 
weak, sick, aged, and infants, if it leave everybody to be idle or 
to work as they please? It must compel the strong to labor 
to provide a fund to support the weak. Don’t you see, that if 
society be bound to support all its members who cannot sup- 
port themselves, that it has the right, and must exercise the 
right, to compel the strong to work to raise a fund to feed and 
clothe the weak? The obligation to provide for all, carries 
with it the right to enslave all, or at least, to enslave a suffi- 
cient number to support all from the proceeds of their labor. 
In a perfect society all men would be enslaved, all compelled 
to bear their due and equal portion of labor. Human nature 
can never attain perfection, but in the South we have come 
very near it; the negroes are (or should be) all slaves, and the 
masters in supervising them are slaves also, for they stand 
toward their negroes as officers do toward soldiers, and every one 
knows that officers are no more free than common soldiers— 
they only perform different duties. 

Domestic slavery is the means by which the South provides 
the fund to support all society. In making that provision, it 
is but performing a duty incumbent on all societies. The 
only question is, has it adopted the most humane and efficient 
practical means of providing for all ? 

You of the North effect the same object by means of slavery 
to capital. The laborers support the capitalists, and besides 
raise a surplus fund to support the weak, sick, aged, idle, 
worthless, lazy, and criminal of their own class or body. The 
capitalists pay the tax, in name and in form, but the laborers 
create the fund out of which it is paid, and in truth and reali- 
ty pay the taxes. 

We make all our negroes work, and there being no loss 
from idleness, each laborer has to work less. We have 
little or no pauperism. You a great deal. We whip our ne- 
groes when they refuse or neglect to work ; you starve your 
free laborers. ‘‘ No work, no play!” Under your system of 
society, the support of all falls on the labor of a part or a few; 
under ours, on all negroes who can work. Our system of 
slavery is more equal, impartial, and just than yours, because 
of the supervision of masters who compel all negro laborers to 
work. Your society is an army without officers, or at least 
without the adequate number of officers. 


VOL, IV.—=NO. V. 5 
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You see, however, that under each system we have exercised 
the right of enslaving society in order to support society. 
Now you will understand how ‘“ the obligation to provide for 
all, carries with it the right and duty to enslave all, or as 
nearly all, as is practicable.’ You observe, then, that the 
whole object of society is not liberty, but slavery. Society is 
slavery ; and man born in society is born a slave! We never 
heard or read of but one freeman, and that was Robinson 
Crusoe. Society is but an army organized for labor and mu- 
tual support and protection, and a society of equals is as absurd 
as an army without officers. There is no state of servitude in 
which a man does not enjoy much of liberty ; none of ap- 
parent freedom, in which his actions, and his whole tenor of 
life, are not much influenced and controlled by others. The 
great secret of government is, to leave to each man just so 
much and no more liberty than will redound to the well being 
of society and of the individual. 

But the Quaker does not follow the Inner Light. No sect 
has so grossly violated it. Other sects leave individuals each 
to gratify his own taste, judgment, conscience or Inner Light, 
in matters of dress, in the fashions of countries, and in the use 
of language. ‘The Quaker prescribes a rigid uniform in dress, 
a gross impertinence of behavior, studied insult to official dig- 
nitaries, and an affected and formal vocabulary. He preaches 
the broadest toleration, and practises the most rigid and search- 
ing intoleration. The amiable Charles II. should never have 
permitted the Quaker, under the plea of conscience, to have 
appeared in his presence without doffing his hat. A lady 
about to be introduced to President » was much con- 
fused and embarrassed as to how she should appear before 
him. A friend of ours, who was going to introduce her, to 
relieve her embarrassment, said to her: ‘‘ How to appear? 
Why, madam, appear in a state of nature.” Now, the Inner 
Light sometimes dictated to Quaker ladies to appeaf in public 
ina state of nature. Should court etiquette yield to such 
freaks of conscience ? Why not let the Mormon appear at the 
President’s levée accompanied by forty-five wives, as let the 
Quaker appear (as we have seen him appear) wearing his hat ? 
It is the matter of the conscience of the Inner Light in either 
case, and freedom of conscience and religion is sacred, and 
guaranteed by our federal constitution. Every petty officer in 
the army or navy requires the private to doff his hat when he 
salutes him. If this, or some other token acknowledging su- 
periority were not rigidly enforced, the army and navy would 
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become unruly, seditious, and demoralized. Civil authority 
must be treated with external and visible tokens of respect, or 
society becomes demoralized and government impotent. None 
but little, low, jealous, and invidious natures hesitate to pay 
respectsto office, even when they despise the incumbent. He 
who respects himself, always pays that respect to others which 
he exacts from them in return, 

Much as we disapprove of Mr. Bancroft’s philosophy, we 
cannot withhold the expression of our admiration for him as 
a writer. His work exhibits great industry, great genius, fine 
taste, and profound learning. Although his philosophy have 
evil tendencies, there is nothing impure, coarse, immoral, or 
unchristian, in his thoughts or expressions. His style is ad- 
mirable ; better adapted for history, we think, than that of 
Gibbon, Hume, Robertson, or Goldsmith. His semtences, like 
those of Gibbon, seem to be cast and moulded beforehand, but 
they are better cast and moulded than Gibbon’s. They fill, 
without over-distending the ear. Gibbon’s manner is monoto- 
nous, tedious, cloying, and tiresome. Bancroft never fatigues 
his readers. His style is artificial, his periods carefully 
rounded, his sentences are melodious and poeticai, and his 
manner dramatic. While he is less natural than Hume or 
Goldsmith, his artifice is an improvement on nature, and his 
style better adapted to the measured and dignified march of 
history than theirs. In his statement of facts he seems to be 
truthful and impartial. He will not all die! He has erected 
a splendid monument of American genius that will ever illus- 
trate and adorn the annals of his country, and transmit through 
endless ages his memory to an admiring posterity. We are 
proud of him as a fellow-countryman, and when his doctrines, 
carried into practice, have sundered this Union, when we can 
no longer greet him as a fellow-countryman, we shall still be 
proud of him as a fellow-man. 

We have only read the first three volumes of his work, and 
do not know whether the political revolutions, the anarchy, 
the increasing crime and pauperism, the social troubles, and 
the democratic failure and bankruptcy of the last twenty 
years have operated any change or modification in his sociolo- 
gical opinions. We presume not. Pride of consistency would 
incline him to close his eyes to the new lights which have 
eclipsed and extinguished his Inner Light. Probably he thinks 
that pure democracy, social equality, and general anarchy, 
have not yet had full play and sufficient experiment. He who 
was not satisfied by the horrors of the first French revolution 
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that unbridled democracy was little better than pandemonium 
enacted on earth, or all hell let loose, would scarcely be 
frightened from his propriety and consistency by the blood- 
less revolutions of ’48, by the increase of panics, crime, and 
pauperism, or the mad pranks of Rappers and Millerites, of 
Mormons and Free- Lovers. 

Besides at fifty the mind loses its inipressibility, thought 
and theory become stereotyped, and men learn to change old 
opinions, or to acquire new, and simply employ themselves in 
conning over, repeating, and applying to practice, old ideas, old 
thoughts, and old theories. The intellect is as strong as ever, 
but, like the body, has lost its pliancy, elasticity, and versatili- 
ty. Under old circumstances, men of fifty surpass younger 
men in action and in argument, but new combinations of cir- 
cumstances puzzle, perplex, and confound them. We want 
young men now at the helm of affairs. The old men are 
radicals, because, in their youth and middle life, democracy 
seemed to be going on prosperously and swimmingly, and they 
will no sooner believe that democracy is bankrupt, than the 
old doctors in London would believe Doctor Harvey when he 
asserted and proved that the blood circulated. The young 
men are all conservatives, because they have witnessed the 
evils of licentious liberty and Inner-Lightism, at a period of 
life, when opinions are readily changed or adopted, and the 
mind is easily moulded by circumstance and experience. 

We want another history of the United States. Mr. Ban- 
croft views society, and writes about it, from a liberal, we 
should rather say, from a radical standpoint. He writes with 
wonderful ability, and does full justice to the side which he 
represents. A man of his power, as an historical writer, ap- 
pears scarcely once in a century. When and where will arise 
the man who, icoking at society from a conservative stand- 
point, will be able to show that what Mr. Bancroft calls prog- 
ress has been but the “ facilis descensus Averni?” that 
the very means employed to benefit mankind at large, have 
made millionaires of the few and paupers of the many? We 
want an historian who can show the people that “it is better to 
fall before the lion than the wolf; ” that masters they must 
have, and that gentlemen are preferable to parvenus; that 
it is better to have a master bound by law, aflection, and self- 
interest, to protect, defend, and support you and yours in 
health, sickness, infancy, and old age, than to be “a slave 
without a master,” like the masses of the North, whom hunger 
compels to work, but for whom society provides no work. 
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We want an historian who shall show that the serfs of Europe, 
in the days of Cressy, Agincourt, and Poictiers, were brave, 
whole-souled men who had homes, position, and place, in the 
world, but that now, the hireling class, the majority of man- 
kind, have neither masters, nor homes, nor certain means of 
support; that the vulgar, ignorant, parvenu millionaire of 
the North possesses a power that no master ever possessed ; 
because this parvenu, this boss, this employer, can say to the 
workingman, “ I am not your master, I am not bound to sup- 
port your family, ’tis nothing to me that you are sick or in- 
firm, that you have many children or few; work for me for 
the usnal rates, and if your family starve, ’tis no business of 
mine. My horses and cows I feed, whether working or 
not, because they are my property, and their death would 
be my loss ; but the market is overcrowded with free laborers, 
the poor rates oppressive, and the sooner we starve and kill 
out white laborers the better; the market is glutted with 
them, each ship from Europe brings a new supply, and unless 
we men of property starve you out, we must be ruined. ’Tis 
our interest to take care of our cattle, our hogs, sheep, and 
horses, and equally our interest to starve out free laborers, 
You are becoming a nuisance which we wish to remove !” 

We want an historian to show that government is intended 
to protect the weak against the strong, and that as you relax 
its reins, you more and more expose the weak to the mercy 
of the strong, and institute the moral and the practice that 
** Might makes right.” 





ART VL.—GOUNTRY LIFE. 

Wirui the last forty years country life has quietly and almost 
imperceptibly undergone great changes, and, under the influ- 
ence of modern discoveries and inventions, will, ere long, 
be wholly revolutionized. The pursuits and amusements of 
our parents are not our pursuits and amusements, nor has any- 
thing new come in to supply the place of what has passed 
away. ‘The whole tenor and complexion of country life has 
changed, and that change consists in the country having be- 
come more and more dependent on the towns. Whether in 
pursuit of business, pleasure, or information, men leave the 
country and visit some neighboring city. Agriculture is the 
only rural avocation, and country is mere plantation life. The 
private social festive board is rarely spread ; the barbecue. with 
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its music and its dance, is obsolete and almost forgotten; the 
report of the fowling-piece disturbs not the slumber of the 
woods or the fields ; the huntsman’s horn is not heard, the ery 
of the hounds, and the clattering hoofs of the pursuing steeds 
enliven but rarely the dreary monotony of country life. The 
boys, like the men, look to visiting town for amusement, and 
neglect their traps and snares, their guns, and their boats, and 
their fishing tackle, their dogs and their riding horses. The 
anvil rings no longer under the sturdy strokes of the stalwart 
smith, the shoemaker has ceased to ply his awl, the seamstress 
neglects her needle, and the sounds of the shuttle and the spin- 
ning-wheel are forgotten. Our fields are clothed in living dra- 
pery of black negroes, black mules, black birds, and black 
crows, with here and there a forlorn looking master or over- 
seer. Our bodies are in the country, our souls in town. There 
used to be far more variety, more leisure, more refinement, and 
more social enjoyment, in country than in town. Each farm 
was a little community, producing within itself most of the 
necessaries and luxuries of life, and each neighborhood a little 
world within itself, with its store, its post-office, its church, its 
school-house, its carpenters, blacksmiths, tanners, tailors, doc- 
tors, lawyers, and farmers. Men used to make fortanes in 
town and retire to the country to enjoy them. Hospitality was 
unbounded, and the guests always in attendance. Now 
the tables are sometimes spread, but the invited guests have 
gone to the city or the springs. 

Men used to go to town to labor and to make money, and 
return to the country to enjoy it. How sadly is this changed. 
The country is the scene of mere monotonous agricultural la- 
bor—labor neither lightened by variety nor relieved by amuse- 
ments. Men endure country life merely to make money, and 
go to town to spend it—to cease work and give themselves up 
to enjoyment. 

Steam, and other modern inventions and improvements, but 
principally steam, has effected these great changes, and will 
bring about, ere long, much greater. ‘Towns are become the 
foci of all art, industry, education, wealth, amusement, and 
civilization. They will rob the country at a distance of its 
wealth and its civilization, and only shed their enlivening rays 
over little neighborhoods that encircle them. Countries with 
many and large towns will become enlightened, powerful, and 
wealthy ; countries without them, dreary, poor, ignorant, weak, 
dependent, and tributary. 

It has become cheaper to visit New-York or Saratoga than 
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to keep an equipage to visit our neighbors, and as every one 
goes now to cities and watering-places, ’tis there we are most 
likely to meet with our friends, neighbors, and acquaintances. 
Railroads and steambvats enable farmers to send daily to town 
for every article they need, and this breaks up country stores, 
villages, and mechanic shops. Men are wholly segregated in 
the country, and meet each other in the cities in pursuit of 
business or pleasure. Our daughters mope and pine at home, 
and desire to visit town for amusement, or for religious, social, 
moral, and intellectual association. Our little girls beg to be 
sent to school in town, in order that they may see something 
of the world. Our boys long for the holidays, and hoard every 
cent they can get, in order that they may go to town and see 
the great world—the theatre, the legislature, the ships, the 
printing establishments, the factories, and the great stores. 
Our wives, too, wish to go to town because there is no society 
in the country, because there is nothing going on to improve 
the minds of their children, because there are no openings for 
business of any sort in the country, in which a talented or in. 
dustrious child can get a living or attain reputation. The 
women all hate the country; and they are right, for in the 
country woman is now a mere fixture, with few occupations 
and no associations. The domestic manufacturing, the sew- 
ing, knitting, weaving, cutting, and making the clothes for her 
children and the negroes, which she formerly superintended 
and took part in, gave some interest and variety to life. These 
occupations superseded and done away with, and visiting all 
tending townward, has left woman solitary and disconsolate. 
The negroes are the most social of all human beings, and after 
having hired in town, refuse to live again in the country. 

No doubt the census will exhibit proofs of our theory. It 
will be found that population increases much more rapidly in 
all well-located towns, than in the country. This tendency 
to aggregate population in the cities, will be of great advan- 
tage to the South, which has all along suffered much from the 
opposite tendency. Mr. Jefferson has taught us that cities 
were evils. So they are, great evils to distant country people 
that trade with, but great blessings to their neighbors. They 
afford variety of occupation, increase wealth, and improve 
civilization in their immediate vicinities, by robbing their dis- 
tant customers. They hoard the wealth which their far-off 
customers make. The wealth of London, of New-York, and 
of Paris, is not made in those cities, but transferred to them 
by trade, from a tributary world. Agriculture as the sole or 
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common pursuit, impoverishes a people; and the larger their 
crops, the greater the draft on their land, and the more rapid 
the process of impoverishment. 

We must have cities, towns, and watering places, in the 
South, for country life is daily becoming more unpopular ; and 
unless we have cities at home, our rich people will spend half 
their time and all their money abroad. We must not leave 
trade, commerce, fashion, manufactures, taste, education, and 
public amusements, to take care of themselves, and to pursue 
their natural courses and direction. The great centres of trade, 
fashion, taste, manufactures, literature, and education, are all 
without the South, and all exploitate, tax, and fleece, the 
South. If we let things alone, they will daily grow worse for 
us; and the great foreign centres will daily become more 
wealthy, enlightened, and attractive, while we daily become 
poorer, more ignorant, and dependent. We must make coun- 
try life tolerable, nay, fashionable, by bringing the country 
nearer to the town. We must have many small towns, and 
in each State, at least one city. We must have attractive 
centres at home, or become daily more and more the tributa- 
ries and dependants of centres abroad. 

Disunion alone will not cure the evil — non-intercourse 
must be superadded to disunion. Indeed, if disunion restore 
friendly relations between the sections, we shall become more 
than ever the mere slave colonies of the North. We want ac- 
tual, not technical and nominal disunion. Our quarrel with the 
North is rapidly building up Southern trade, manufactures, 
literature, fashions, thought, &c., and establishing actual in- 
dependence. Make up that quarrel, whether within or with- 
out the Union, and we are ruined. 

Town life and country life are both required, in order for 
the full development of human character. He who has lived 
always in the country, is a mere rustic or clown; but he who 
has spent his whole life in town, is a far more awkward, un- 
couth, and artificial character. His notions are narrower than 
the rustic’s, because there is more of the world in the country 
than in the city. A Londoner is proverbial for his narrow 
notions, his bad English, his vulgar conceit, and his uncouth 
deportment. But cockneys are not peculiar to London. 
Every town rears them; and the smaller the town the more 
intense the cockney. ‘To mistake London for the world, 
makes a man ridiculous ; to take a small town for the world, 
makes him absurd. 

Country youths should spend some years of their lives in 
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business, or at school, in town. It not only varies and en- 
larges their experience, but it teaches them orderly, systematic, 
and industrious habits. Every pursuit in life is carried on 
mote systematically in town than in country; and men are 
more industrious, because they gain their daily bread by their 
daily work, while in the country, people, rich or poor, can 
idle away half their time, and yet get along tolerably well. 
Two years as clerk in a store in a city, is the proper educa- 
tion for a farmer. He learns to keep accounts, and becomes 
habituated to calculating and balances, expenses and profits, 
outgoings and incomings. Merchants always make the best 
farmers. 





ART. VIL—THE THREE CLERKS,* 


Mr. Trotvope is a sprightly, good-natured, agreeable writer. 
He possesses a good deal of genius, but writes hastily and 
carelessly, and with little effort of thought. His huior is 
irrepressible, and indulged on all occasions, and at the expense 
of all his characters. He sees the ridiculous in everything, 
and hence ridicules everything and everybody. This, alone, 
would give a low and coarse tone to his writings. Buc more- 
over, besides being given to indulging in humor, he decidedly 
prefers low humor, cant, slang, and common sayings, to re- 
fined wit. He likes to be entirely at his ease, and draws 
characters who always indulge in the free-and-easy manner. 
His style and his characters are decidedly ungenteel—some- 
times, almost vulgar. His men and women, too, are all cock- 
neys, people whose thoughts, words, and actions, are peculiar 
to London—all English people, and a little vulgar—Londoners 
peculiarly so. We think living in London will disqualify any 
one to write novels or other tales of fiction. Human nature 
does not exist in its norrnal state in London, and London na- 
ture is a very homely and inferior article. Dickens, Thackeray, 
and the author of “Ten Thousand a Year,” belong to this 
cockney school of novelists. Mr. Trollope borrows from none 
of them. He is ‘to the manner.” He writes a richer cockney- 
ism than any of them. Yet, notwithstanding this great objec- 
tion, ‘“‘ The Three Clerks” is a very readable book. The inter- 
est is well sustained, the action rapid and continuous, the 





* “The Three Clerks," by Anthony Trollope. New-York: Harper & Bros. 1860, 
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characters admirably distinguished and individualized, and the 
moral good. No doubt Mr. Trollope is a most excellent and 
amiable man, for he dwells but little on vice and crime, and 
portrays a great deal of the good, happy, contented, and vir- 
tuous. The great objection to Dickens is, that he delights to 
dwell on what is disagreeable, disgusting, and painful. We 
all, more or less, weep with those who weep, and rejoice with 
those who rejoice. It is both painful and disgusting to be con- 
tinually reading about the abodes of filthy poverty, or the dens 
of loathsome crime. We all like to keep company with agree- 
able people. Dickens and Thackeray are distinguished chiefly 
for their graphic sketches of vulgar, base, and selfish peopie. 
In reading their novels we are eternally bored by disagreeable 
and disgusting characters. Both authors are tinged with mis- 
anthropy—see more in the world to hate than to love, more of 
vice than of virtue. Most of Mr. Trollope’s characters (though 
a little coarse) are good and agreeable people, and most of the 
incidents of his plot aye fortunate and successful. He is a 
good man, who loves his fellow-man, thinks well of human 
nature, and deems, on the whole, this world of ours a good 
and happy world. And he is right; for if there were not 
more of virtue than of vice, of good fortune than of misfor- 
tune, of prosperity than of adversity, of happiness than of 
misery, mankind would gradually perish and disappear from 
the earth—for man is animal with a soul, and like soulless 
animals, only thrives and multiplies when he is prosperous and 
well to do in the world. We are pretty sure that man has 
improved in morality for the last century, because in Christian 
lands he has, during that time, multiplied rapidly. Mr. Trol- 
lope belongs to the cockney school, but not to the cockney- 
diabolical school of Thackeray and Dickens. His picture of 
still life reminds us of Goldsmith, and we have no doubt he 
possesses much of his kind and gentle nature. People, young 
and old, and of either sex, will read novels. Most modern 
novels paint human nature in too sombre colors, and beget 
melancholy and misanthropy in those who habitually read 
them. ‘‘ The Three Clerks” is, in the main, a cheerful story, 
which gives us the bright side of human nature. Reading it 
can do no harm, and may do good, by taking the place of other 
and more objectionable reading. 

Mr. Trollope does not violate probability, and render his 
story insipid by drawing only good characters; he depicts, 
with a masterly power, the class of corrupt and stockjobbing 
politicians, of whom there are too many, as well in America 
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as in England—yet even his politicians, though lax in their 
morality asa class, at least in their public and official morality, 
will not tolerate downright crime. It is too common here, and 
in all countries, to denounce all politicians as base, designing, 
and corrupt. This wholesale denunciation does more harm 
than good. It weakens the feeling of patriotism, and begets 
with the people at large inattention to the administration of 
public affairs, which they are taught to believe will, under 
ali circumstances, be fraudulently and corruptly conducted. 
Loose, careless, and extravagant administration is but too 
common, owing to the want of watchfulness on the part of 
the people ; but downright fraud end corruption are as rare 
with politicians as with other men. They are far more cun- 
ning and adroit than the rest of the world, and quite as anx- 
ious to take care of number one. When an unsophisticated 
citizen attempts to compete with them in this universal pur- 
suit of the ‘‘ greatest good of the smallest number,” unso- 
phisticated citizen comes off second best, turns flaming patriot, 
and swears all puliticians are scoundrels, They require to be 
watched, to be held up to strict accountability, and to be pun- 
ished for neglect or deficiency, just as all other agents. Indeed, 
all men must be governed in some way, else they are sure to 
become vicious and worthless. 

One of the three clerks, the most interesting character in 
the book, Charles Tudor, affords a fair example and illus- 
tration of our theory, that ‘‘we all need to be governed in 
some way.” Charley, when we meet with him, is most assid- 
uously and successfully engaged in that most interesting em- 
ployment, “ sowing his crop of wild oats.” _ Charley is the son 
of a country clergyman; has beén carefully brought up and 
well educated—with much genius, he possesses no guile ; 
much “ gateté de ceur,” and easy, social, confiding temper— 
he gets a situation in a public office in London, and has, at 
first, no other acquaintance than his fellow clerks, who are 
vulgar, ignorant, and dissipated; they introduce him to the 
restaurants, and teach him to smoke cigars, drink juleps, and 
kiss the bar-maid. All restraints of home and of good asso- 
ciations are removed, and evil associations and bad precepts and 
examples supply their place. Charley is the most impression- 
able and ductile of youths, and quietly surrenders himself to 
be led along by the companions and circumstances that surround 
him. 

Young men think they are their own masters when they 
quit the parental roof, disregard parental precepts and exam- 
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ples, and indulge in vice and dissipation ; yet strict self-ex- 
amination would often teach them that they had but ex- 
changed one rule for another. Their evil passions and their 
boon companions govern them quite as despotically while 
“sowing their wild oats,” as their parents and tutors did at 
home. 

- The season of sowing wild oats is a perilous time with 
young men, not so much from the want of government, as 
from being badly governed. Now, we must honestly confess, 
we have proved more than we undertook to prove. We assert- 
ed that “all men should be governed in some way.” We 
have proved that all men are governed; yet, in common par- 
lance, our first proposition is true, for evil associations and 
sinfal indulgences are not usually considered or treated as 
government, but, on the contrary, as the fruits of licentious 
liberty. 

Charley at length falls in love with a girl in good society, 
becomes engaged to her, and promises to reform. Fortunate- 
ly, at this juncture, he gets an appointment in another public 
office, where the clerks are refined, intelligent, and moral. 
Subjected to their new influences, Charley naturally and read- 
ily becomes quite a pattern of a man. The best government 
is that of the family circle; its members influence, control, 
and govern one another. Ifa man have not become irreclaim- 
ably vicious before marriage, he will be governed quite as 
much by his family as they by him. In performing the du- 
ties of husband, parent, and master, he has to revolve in a 
fixed orbit. He is governed—he is a slave to his family. 
What is called liberty—the right to dispose of one’s time and 
labor as one pleases, without reference to duty to superiors, 
or obligation to dependants—is the greatest curse that can be- 
falla man. It leads to “ sowing wild oats.” 

This sending young men out in the world to learn human 
nature is a great mistake. Human nature is not seen in the 
public resorts of man; from home all wear masks. It is only 
at home, in the family, in the neighborhood, and among inti- 
mate acquaintances, that human nature is exhibited in undress, 
and exhibited truthfully ; hence, young men who travel in 
foreign countries are ridiculously ignorant of mankind. Their 
intercourse with men is distant, and never discloses their real 
motives or true characters. 

The world often ruins the amiable and confiding who are 
ushered too early into it, and as often hardens, and makes 
knaves and sharpers, of the naturally cunning, selfish, and 
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suspicious. It isa bad and a dangerous place for all, except 
those who are members of families, and return at night to the 
sacred precincts of the family home. 

Here is excellent advice for all pareuts : 


“ Poor Charley had had but little opportunity of learning what are the pleas- 
ures of decent society. He had gone headlong among the ‘infernal narvies,’ 
{this is the nickname of his associate clerks] too quickly to allow of that slow and 
gradual formation of decent alliances, which is all in all to a young man enter- 
ing life. A boy is turned loose into London, and desired to choose the good and 
eschew the bad. Boy as he is, he might probably do so if the opportunity came 
in his way; but no such chance is afforded him. To eschew the bad is certainly 
possible for him, but as to the good, he must wait till he he chosen. This it is 
that is too much for him ; he cannot live without society, and so he falls. So- 
ciety—an ample allowance of society—this is the first requisite a mother should 
seek in sending her son to live in London.” 


Katie Woodward, the heroine of the tale, is a spoiled, 
capricious, artless, clever, free-spoken girl, whose character is 
so admirably delineated, and so natural, that it alone would 
suffice to give Mr. Trollope rank among the first novelists of 
the day. We will give two extracts in which she is the prin- 
cipal character. ‘The first is her entry into the cockney fash- 
ionable world of London, at a ball. It will furnish a fair 
specimen of the author’s rich but low humor, and of his 
cockneyism. The reader, we think, will agree with us, that 
Londoners, in good society, indulge in a coarse familiarity of 
manner unknown to respectable circles in America, unless Mr. 
Trollope grossly libels them, 


“ Katie did not then quite understand what he meant, and merely replied she 
would look at the performance, In this, however, she was destined to be dis- 
appointed, for Charley had hardly left her before Miss Golightly brought up to her 
the identical Mr. Delabarbe de l’Empereur, who had so terribly put her out in 
the gardens. This was done so suddenly, that Katie’s presence of mind was 
quite insufficient to provide her with any means of escape. The Frenchman 
bowed very low and said nothing. Katie made a little courtesy and was equally 
silent. Then she felt her own arm gathered up and put within his, and she 
stood up to take her share in the awful performance. She felt herself to be in 
such a nervous fright, that she would willingly have been home again at Hampton 
if she could, but as this was utterly impossible, she had only to bethink herself 
of her steps, and get through the work as best she might. 

“ Away went Charley and Clementina leading the throng ; away went M. Jaqué- 
tanape and Linda; away went another Frenchman, clasping in his arms the 
happy Ugolina; away went Lactimel with a young Weights and Measures—and 
then came Katie’s turn. She pressed her lips together, shut her eyes, and felt 
the tall Frenchman’s arms behind her back, and made a start. *Twas like plunging 
into cold water on the first bathing day of. the season—‘ Ce n’esi que le premier 
pas qui coite.’ When once off Katie did not find it so bad. The Frenchman danced 
well, and Katie herself was a wicked little adept. At home, at Surbiton, dancing 
with another girl, she had, with great triumph, tired out the fingers both of her 
mother and her sister, and forced them to own that it was impossible to put her 
down. M. de !’Empereur, therefore, had his work before him, and he did it like 
a man—as long as he could. 
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“‘ Katie, who had not yet assumed the airs or will of a grown-up young lady, 
thought that she was bound to go on as long as her grand partner chose to go 
with her. He on the other hand, accustomed in his gallantry to obey all ladies’ 
wishes, considered himself bound to leave it to her to stop when she pleased. 
And so they went on with apparently interminable gyrations. Charley and 
his heiress had twice been in motion, and had twice stopped ; and still they were 
gon on. Ugolina had refreshed herself with many delicious observations ; and 

actimel had thrice paused to advocate dancing for the million—and still they 
went on. The circle was gradually left to themselves, and still they went on. 
People stood round, some admiring and others pitying, and still they went on. 
Katie, thinking of her steps and her business, did not perceive that she and her 
partner were alone; and ever and anon others, of course, joined in—and so they 
went on—and on—and on. 

““M. Delabarbe de l’Empereur was a strong and active man, but he began to 
perceive that the lady was too much for him. He was already melting away 
with his exertions, while his partner was as cool as a cucumber. She, with her 
active young legs, her lightly-filled veins, and small agile frame, could have gone 
on almost forever, but M. de |'Empereur was more encumbered. Gallantry was at 
last beaten by nature, his overtasked muscles would do no more for him, and he 
was fain to stop, dropping his partner into a chair, and throwing himself, in a 
state of utter exhaustion, against the wall. 

“ Katie was hardly out of breath, as she received the congratulations of her 
friends ; but at the moment she could not understand why they were quizzing 
her. In after-times, however, she was often reproached with having danced a 
Frenchman to death in the evening, in revenge for his having bored her in the 
morning. {t was observed that M. Delabarbe de l'Empereur danced no more 
that evening. Indeed he very soon left the house. 

“ Katie had not seen Miss Golightly’s performance, but it had been well worth 
seeing. She was certainly no ordinary performer, and if she did not quite, come 
up to the remarkable movements which one sees on the stage, under the name 
of dancing, the fault was neither in her will nor in her ability, but only in her 
education. Charley, too, was well suited to give her ‘ample room and verge 
enough’ to show off all her perfections, Her most peculiar merit consisted, 
perhaps, in her power of stopping herself suddenly, while going on at the rate 
of a hunt one way, and without any pause or apparent difficulty, going just as 
fast the other way. This was done by a jerk which must, one would be inclin- 
ed to think, have dislocated all her bones, and entirely upset her internal ar- 
rangements. But no; it was done without injury or any disagreeable re- 
sult either to her brain or elsewhere. We all know how a steamer is 
manceuvred when she has to change her course, how we stop her, and ease her, 
and back her; but Miss Golightly stopped and eased and backed all at once, and 
that without collision with any other craft. It was truly very wonderful, and 
Katie ought to have looked at her.” 


Let’s skip a little, and follow Katie and Charley and their 
party to supper at this would-be fashionable ball. 


“* What dreadful news, Linda !’ said Charley, ‘ did you hear it?’ Linda was 
standing up with Mr. Neverbend for a sober quadrille, and Katie also was close 
by with her partner. ‘ Dreadful news, indeed !’ 

“* What is it ? said Linda. 

“*A man can die but once, to be sure; but to be kilied in that manner is 
certainly very sad.’ ' 

“* Killed! Who has been killed ?’ said Neverbend. 

‘ “* Well! perhaps I shouldn’t say killed. He only died in the cab as he went 
ome.’ 

“* Died in the cab! How dreadful,’ said Mr. Neverbend. ‘Who! who was 
it, Mr. Tudor ?’ 
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“¢Didn’t you hear! How very odd! Why M. del’Empsreur, to be sure. I 
wonder what the coroner will bring it in.’ 

“« How can you talk such nonsense, Charley ‘’ said Linda. 

““« Very well, Master Charley,’ said Katie, ‘ all that comes of being a writer 
of romances. ‘I suppose that’s to be the next contribution to the “ Daily 
Delight.” ’ 

yl Reverbend went off on his quadrille, not all pleased with the joke. Indeed, 
he never was pleased with a joke, and in this instance he ventured to suggest to 
his partner that the idea of a gentleman expiring in a cab was much too horrid 
to be laughed at.” 


Now, we agree with Mr. Neverbend, and are sure that none 
but London cockneys, male and female, would indulge in so 
coarse a joke on a ceremonious occasion, nor relish anything so 
horrible on any occasion. 

The author succeeds quite as well in the pathetic as in the 
humorous. The best scene in the book is the one in which 
Charley promises Katie to reform. We regret that it is too 
long to extract. 

We repeat, if people will read novels, they had as well read 
this as any other; but it would be better to fill up vacant 
hours in reading history, travels, and biography. Such read- 
ing is always instructive, ornamental, and useful, and soon 
becomes as agreeable as novel-reading. Neither require effort 
to command the attention, and we study them without know- 
ing that we are studying-—for study is but attentive reading. 
What a mighty mass of useful information would be spread 
abroad among the people, if all the time bestowed on novel- 
reading were devoted to reading history, biography, and travels. 





ART. VIIi.—SOUTHERN PATRONAGE TO SOUTHERN IMPORTS AND 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRY, 
Chapter VII. 


Tue idea that we lack laborers at the South, and will be under the 
necessity of importing wild Africans, is preposterous. Just for one 
moment call to mind the thousands who have been drawn into rail- 
road employments, and the pressure that is still constantly on all rail- 
road companies and manufacturers of machinery and machine-made 
articles, by numbers of individuals idle and seeking employment. 
Look at our mercantile establishments and counting-houses all over- 
stocked, and importuned all the time for places, where the idle may 
be employed. Look at the overrun professions, and at the hundreds 
of families moving from place to place in wretched poverty, secking 
employment as factory operatives. There are numerous instances 
where a large family of boys is raised in comparative ease and lux- 
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ury, whose parents are not able to give them each more than one or 
two negroes ; and the labor of those negroes is to support the white 
man who has been raised in idleness. One man can easily manage 
fifty or a hundred negro laborers, and as it is the prevailing opinion 
among us that white labor cannot or will not raise cotton and rice, 
do we not perceive the necessity of encouraging, by our own patron- 
age, every other species of industry to which white men will betake 
themselves, and by all possible means encourage every branch of 
mechanism which is likely to succeed at the South? It cannot fail 
to add strength to the body politic, and give us wealth and indepen- 
dence as a people. 

If the various branches of industry cannot be fully supplied by our 
own white population, an influx of English, Scotch, Irish, German, 
and French artisans and laborers will soon be seen emigrating to our 
country to help us out. Who would not prefer them to wild Afri- 
cans ? 

Foreigners who settle among us are generally true to the country 
and its institutions. They raise families of children who know no 
other home, and are as true to the South as our own people. The 
same may be said of New-Englanders who make the South their Aome. 

The politicians complain that the North is outstripping us in the 
race fur population, while we are not making the slightest efforts to 
offer inducements for foreigners to emigrate to our country. Every 
page of our history is marked with an indifference to the patronage 
of diversified home industry ; while we are keen-sighted politically, 
in mercantile matters we suffer ourselves to be gulled in every possi- 
ble manner. If one has a house to build, he finds no lack of transient 
Northern contractors to offer for the job; if it be generally known 
that such a work is to be let, two to one if a Northern man does not 
get the contract. If he has not his own shop in operation, and work- 
men, at the North, his sympathies and business connections are all with 
Northern men, and, of course, the house will be built there, or as 
much of it as will yield a profit to the contractor. 

We have a case directly in view: a church was recently built in 
our immediate vicinity ; the contract was given to a Northern man ; 
the doors, windows, and door-frames and facings, the sashes, blinds, 
mouldings, brackets, pulpit, indeed every ornamental part, was made 
at the North, and possibly half or wholly made before the contract 
was entered into, for the same parties may have had similar buildings 
going up in other places and other States. The consequence was, 
that the house was completed with such rapidity as to excite the sur- 
prise of every one, and throw our own mechanics entirely in the shade. 
This is a striking illustration of our utter indifference to the patron- 
age of home industry, and we might be excused were we to add a lack 
of that patriotism which should glow in the breast of every true South- 
erner. Here was a contribution from a Christian community—libe- 
ral Southerners ; they employ a contractor whose work-people are of 
the North—a people who have read these Southern Christians out of 
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the church because they own slaves, and regard them to be no better 
than barbarians, Still under the (often disappointed) hope of saving 
a few dollars, they employ their worst enemies (men who would wil- 
lingly stir up a bloody insurrection among us) to do the work that 
our own mechanics are able, and most willing to perform. 

We thus starve our own artisan laborers, and send our money away 
to strengthen, enrich, and fatten those who are ready to draw the 
sword of extermination on us. This is the reason our manufacturing 
mechanics cannot thrive. We have large numbers of labourers who 
cannot find employment by which they can rise above the precincts 
of poverty. This is why the machine works erected in Charleston, 
Columbia, Augusta, and other Southern towns, for the manufacture 
of doors, sashes, blinds, and other carpenter's work, have not been 
able to succeed in making fortunes for their proprietors. With all 
the facilities we have at the South for the manufacture of such ar- 
ticles, it is a reproach on us, and a crying shame, that such things 
should compose a large item in the freight lists of sailing vessels, 
steamers, and railroads, to be distributed all over our country. Can- 
not we wake up, and resolve to save that item in future, and stay 
this branch, which forms one of the small streams, a tributary to the 
mighty and ungovernable current which annually sweeps millions 
from us? 

In order to illustrate our extreme gullibility, we will relate a his- 
tory of the rise and progress, turmoil and difficulties, encountered by 
a Southern manufacturer, given to us under his own hand. He isa 
gentleman of intelligence, reliable, and worthy of all credit. 

His father erected a cotton factory in 1829 and 30, to make osna- 
burgs, and continued it in operation for eight or ten years, when it 
was turned over to his son, an energetic business man. His first 
efforts were directed to the financial department, his father having 
experienced much embarrassment in finding a market for his goods, 
which, in a commercial point of view, had but one fault—that of 
being too honest/y made, and of such good, sound material, as no other 
country used in the manufacture of osnaburgs. 

So sound an article was it, that clothes made of it would last two 
seasons instead of one, and negroes who wore the cloth complained 
of having to wear old clothes, instead of getting a new suit of cotton 
osnaburgs every spring. As this gentleman increased his works, and 
other Southern osnaburg mills sprang up at the South, he began to 
feel seriously what his father complained of—the pressure from home 
as well as foreign competition—more particularly the latte-, for there 
was no lack of Northern osnaburgs, very sightly in appearance, but of 
inferior quality, and the merchant always ready to tickle his cus- 
tomer with the idea of cheap goods, found he could make a profit on 
the foreign, when but little could be made on the substantial domes- 
tic article. Thousands of yards—we may say thousands of bales—of 
these Northern osnaburgs were forced into every avenue and channel 
of trade in the South, and sold at a half or cent per yard cheaper 
than the home-made, besides paying the merchant a profit. 

VUL. IV.—NO. V. 
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It is not surprising that those engaged in the business here should 
find it unprofitable. Such a rage has existed for cheap goods, and so 
unwisely have the planters looked to that object, that it has been pro- 
verbial that cotton might rise five cents a pound, and planters would 
complain at being obliged to pay an advance of half a cent per yard 
for cloth that weighed full a half pound per yard, and composed of 
the very best and highest grade of cotton. 

Why is itso? Because the consumer does not suffer himself to 
investigate or reflect on the subject. He has an article placed before 
him by a merchant always ready to sell cheap goods—an article simi- 
lar in appearance, but made of cotton waste from mills making fine 
goods, and the lowest grade of American cotton. 

The manufacturer’s profit, from the use of this inferior material, is 
80 enormous, that he pays but little regard to the price of cotton ; 
while, to a Southern spinner, a rise of five cents a pound is death to 
him, unless he can procure a corresponding advance on his goods, 
which is rarely the case, so that the rise in cotton is a clear loss to 
him. 

This is only the commencement of a short history of the experience 
of a manufacturer of osnaburgs. It will be read with interest by all 
who have been engaged in that line of manufacture at the South, and 
fully endorsed by them. There has been a pressure on that branch 
of industry at the South, from its earliest dawn until the present time. 
Many Southern factories have been forced to abandon osnaburgs and 
coarse stripes, and turn their attention to yarn for export, and finer 
descriptions of goods ; and, strange to say, that, notwithstanding our 
ability to make such cloths, to furnish every negro in the South, that 
demand is measurably supplied by inferior goods, manufactured in 
New-Engiand, while we are sending thousands of bales to the North, 
to supply other countries. Nearly four thousand bales were shipped 
to the Northern cities, during the last year, from the vicinity of Rich- 
mond and Petersburg, Virginia, alone. And while this is going on, 
there are vast quantities of New-England osnaburgs consumed in the 
Southwest. 

We will here close this chapter, but will continue in the next the 
graphic description of the ups and downs, troubles and turmoils, of 
the osnaburg manufacturer; and, before we close, we will endeavor 
to give some hints as to how the great stream shall be cut off, which 
is fast drying up and blighting that direct commerce with foreign na- 
tions that can alone raise our Southern cities to anything like emi- 
nence as commercial marts ; and we trust that, before we are through 
with the task, we shall be able to prove that diversified and well-paid 
industry is indispensable, as well as inseparable from that object. If 
we succeed in making that impression on the public mind, it will be 
seen that no effurt should be spared to promote, by every possible 
means in our power, the extension and encouragement of domestic 
industry. 
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Chapter VIII. 


WE trust we will be excused for so often reminding our people of 
their habitual neglect to patronize home industry. 

We shall now proceed with the, history commenced in our last 
chapter, of a Southern manufacturer. Finding the production of 
osnaburgs unprofitable, and becoming every day less encouraging, he 
determined to diversify by making stripes, in imitation of an article 
commonly made throughout the country by hand-looms. These 
goods became deservedly popular, and attracted the attention of 
many other Southern manufacturers ; all made the same heavy arti- 
cle, composed of sound material. The quantity made soon rendered 
it necessary to send them off to distributing markets. Agencies were 
accordingly established in our seaports to sell to the jobbing trade. 
Samples of these goods soon found their way to New-England, where 
an article was made and sent out under the name of Georgia stripes, 
that were so reduced in quality and price, they became at once a 
profitable article in trade—and Yankee Georgia stripes were seen on 
merchants’ shelves all over the South. 

The original genuine article, twenty-nine inches wide, weighed 
half a pound to the yard, sometimes seven ounces. The counterfeit 
was reduced in width and weight, and made of bad material, usually 
twenty-six to twenty-seven inches wide, and weighing from three 
and a half to six ounces per yard. We have a sample before us 
which cost eleven cents a yard in Augusta, worth eight cents by the 
bale—it weighs five yards to the pound, twenty-seven inches in 
width. From this it appears that the maker gets forty cents a pound 
for a sleazy, poorly-manufactured article of inferior cotton. The 
manufacturers here would consider twenty-four cents a pound a remu- 
nerative business, for a good sound article made of the best material. 

To those who are aware of our proverbial carelessness in purchasing, 
it will not be surprising that the real well-made, sound Georgia stripes 
should be obliged to give way to an article which became a source of 
profit to all dealers in dry goods. Northern competition, and the 
anxiety of the merchants to offer cheap goods to their customers, has. 
run down Georgia stripes, until the name no longer attaches to the 
Northern article. They are now stamped with a variety of fictitious 
names. 

Consumers are at length beginning to look for a better article, and 
a demand has been created for the genuine Georgia stripes that cannot 
now be filled. 

The difficulties which our friend, the “ Southern manufacturer,” 
was to meet with in his attempt to diversify was soon evident, and in 
advance of the coming embarrassment in the sale of stripes he pro- 
cured woollen machinery, and commenced the manufacture of linsey, 
half wool and half cotton, an article similar to that formerly made 
by all thrifty housewives in the country, and which is still made by 
many. 

This cloth, styled Georgia plains, or kersey, weighs from nine to 
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eleven ounces per yard—not quite as heavy nor as costly as English 
plains, but more pliable and pleasant to wear, quite as durable, and 
is just the article for a laboring man’s every-day wear. A jacket 
and pantaloons made of it will last a whole winter, and then be too 
good to throw away. It isacommon complaint among the negroes 
who wear it that it Jasis too long. 

This article is well known to Southern people, who frequently 
furnish their own wool and have it made into cloth at our Southern 
factories. Is it not strange, then, that we should suffer ourselves to 
be deceived into purchasing the Yankee article made of the common- 
est waste wool, sweepings of carpet factories, pulverized old woollen 
clothes, or other materials, which has not a particle of wool in it? 
The cloth thus made, of course, will not wear half the winter before 
the knees and elbows are out and the wearer shivering with cold. 
By degrees the hand-loom of the country has been silenced by the 
power-loom. and spindle—and as competition increased (for this busi- 
ness of making woollen plains and kerseys was rapidly spreading 
over our planting States), our manufacturers were under the neces- 
sity of sending their products to the wholesale distributing markets. 
Charleston is a distributing point for South and Nortk Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and parts of Mississippi and Florida. 

This article of genuine Georgia plains or kersey, or articles similar 
to it, are extensively manufactured in Virginia, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Alabama, Florida, 
and Texas, composed of cotton warp and filling of native wool, worth, 
when clean, about thirty cents per pound. The cloth was sold to 
the trade from twenty-seven to thirty-five cents, and in some instances 
forty-five cents a yard, and afforded very little profit to the merchant. 

Not long after the introduction of these goods into Charleston, 
samples were sent to the North, and very soon a supply of Yankee 
Georgia plains was offered for sale, improved in appearance, and at a 
lower price. The article cost eighteen cents, was made of cotton 
warp, with the coarsest Smyrna wool mixed with cotton waste, half 
and half. By cotton waste, 1 mean the cotton which flies about a 
carding-room, with little or no fibre, not considered worth working 
over at the South, but baled up and sent North, and sold as card- 
waste. 

As this deceptive article was likely to take with consumers, some 
of our woollen manufacturers also adopted the system of mixing 
cotton with their wool for filling. Our friend in this way kept a 
foothold in Charleston, for all fair dealers were obliged to admit the 
superiority of his goods, even when adulterated, to those made 
North. It was not long, however, before he met with another and 
still greater difficulty. 

He was advised by one of his best customers in Charleston, who 
dealt largely.with low country planters, that he could not continue 
to sell liis plains ; that the prices of them would drive all his cus- 
tomers to other establishments ; that he then had on hand a quantity 
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of a superior article to his, which he could buy on so much better 
terms, that he must decline taking any more of his linseys. 

The manufacturer hastened to Charléston to see what had turned 
up. He found the merchant with fifty bales of plains, very sightly 
in appearance, and like wool to the touch, and cost fourteen cents 
per yard. To the Charleston merchant’s utter astonishment, the 
gentleman proved to him that the so-stamped Georgia plains had not 
one particle of wool in them, but were composed of cotton waste and 
hemp, mixed. 

There is a process by which old hemp rope and bagging, worth 
two cents a pound, may be worked over again into rope, handsome, 
but not very strong. It is also, by a similar process, worked into 
fibre resembling wool, and substituted for it ; and it takes a keen and 
close observer to detect it, either in light or colored goods. 

There are, at this present time, thousands of bales of these so- 
styled woollen plains, with fictitious brands on them, distributed all 
over the Southern country, to clothe our negroes with, without a 
particle of wool in them, but an article substituted for wool which is 
only fit for making drown paper. 

Who is to blame but the consumer? As long as he continues to 
purchase, and submits to being thus imposed on, so long will they 
continue to be manufactured, and compose a part of the profitable 
freight by steamers, sail vessels, and railroads; and, as a matter of 
course, merchants will always be found ready to import and sell any 
article that is in demand; he would not be true to his calling if he 
did not. 

While there is such a rage for cheap Yankee goods, is it surprising 
that the merchant should conceal behind his counter the genuine 
Southern-made article, unless it be especially inquired for? 

There have been immense fortunes made in New-England, by the 
manufacturing of this counterfeit Southern homespun, and it is high 
time that we should open our eyes and look about us. 

One whom I could name, has, in a short. time, made more money 
than all the Southern woollen manufacturers put together. His hos- 
pitality is unbounded, but his nearest and best friends are not admit- 
ted into his manufacturing establishment, lest the secret of turning 
old hemp bagging and rope into wool should be made public. 

He has amassed a large fortune by working for the South, and is 
only one of many who have grown rich by superseding our negro 
women spinners with machinery and Yankee labor. Cannot the 
Southern people see that this is all wrong, and that our present sys- 
tem*will ultimately impoverish us? He who makes himself believe, 
and convinces others, that we are growing rich, and are now almost 
the wealthiest people on earth, is, if he did but know it, anything 
but a friend to his country. 

We have, it is true, the elements of wealth, but what does that 
signify, if we continue to waste what we make. We undertake to 
make cloth by hand, or purchase a similar article made by a foreigner, 
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who, by the aid of machinery, makes, with the labor of a child, 
what it would require two hundred grown laborers with us to do. 
Every one will be able to see that this puts us in a very disadvan- 
tageous situation. 

The Graniteville factory spins as much yarn in a day as could be 
carded and spun by sixty-five thousand grown women. It would 
take five thousand more to prepare the yarn and weave it, and this 
work is all performed by three hundred and fifty people, mostly women 
and children, together with men who would otherwise be idle, and 
many unproductive consumers, and a dead weight on the country 
without such employment. Many of them were reared in the vicin- 
ity of Graniteville. 

Cannot all see that this factory is a blessing to the poor as well as 
a source of profit to the middle classes and the country? Then why 
talk down and act down, in our commercial traffic, manufacturing at the 
South ? Shall we, under the vain and delusive hope of procuring cheap 
supplies, coutinue to allow ourselves to be cheated, and to starve out 
those of our own people who are willing to work for us? Is it not 
obvious, then, particularly to politicians, that, in a national point of 
view, we are doing ourselves injustice ? 

The cultivable lands in the old Southern States are very much 
worn out, and cannot be reclaimed except by grain and stock rais- 
ing, and no inducement is offered for such employment, for we have 
not a consuming population to afford a market for grain and meat. 
When a foreigner learns this, and has a true picture of the South 
laid before him, setting forth the fact that one half of our white 
people, who are willing to work, cannot procure employment—that 
able-bodied men are roaming about the country, glad to get work at. 
seventy-five cents per day and find themselves—when similar labor 
commands a dollar or more at the North and West, is it at all sur- 
prising that he does not come to the South? 

How can we expect to become a commercial people with only 
rice, cotton, and tobacco, for exportation? Can Charleston, or any 
of our Southern seaboard cities, expect to become commercial em- 
poriums without a mixed population of handicraftsmen in every 
branch of manufacturing industry within their borders—and a cul- 
tivated back country, teeming also with a busy population—engaged 
in all the branches of industry connected with the production of the 
necessaries and luxuries of life. 

New-York, Philadelphia, and Boston, are great distributing points 
for American manufactures, and each has a multitude of artisan 
workers, who help to increase trade and swell their population., In 
the absence of the trade thus produced, those cities could never have 
attained to such eminence. 

Baltimore is the only Southern city noted for the employment of 
artisan labor, and a mart for American manufactures. This, added 
to her foreign commerce, has so stimulated her trade, that she has 
left Charleston far behind in the race for commercial wealth and 

opulation. 
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Charleston must resound with the noise of the busy hammer, be- 
come familiar with the puffing of the steam engine, and see her va- 
cant houses, by-ways, and alleys, filled with useful artisan laborers, 
and become a centre of distribution for the manufactures of our own 
Southern country, or she need not look for commercial supremacy. 
We have nothing to send to Brazil in exchange for their coffee, while 
we might return ship-loads of well-made domestic cotton cloth, be- 
sides many other articles useful to them. 

While we are sending nothing but rice to the West Indies, we 
might, with a little enterprise, furnish many other articles of com- 
merce, and that kind of enterprise which will produce, in onr coun- 
try exportable articles of manufacture, will only be stimulated into 
action by a strong pull and a long pull at the South, to encourage 
and give home patronage to domestic industry. 





4 
’ 


ART. IX.—RIGHTS AND DIGNITY OF MINORITIES. 


[Ara time whena recurrence to fundamental principles in government, becomes 
more and more imperative, we again introduce “ Pyrnon,”’ who has so often 
adorned and illustrated the pages of the Review, to our readers. 

He unfolds the doctrine of minorities, under our federative system, in some 
remarks to the citizen-soldiery of New Kent county, Virginia. 

The address being asked for, is written out and furnished for the pages of the 
Review, in advance of, and in preference to, any other mode of publication. It 
is able, profound, and philosophical.*+—Eb.]} 


WE are here to-day (July the 4th, 1860), for no purpose of rhetor- 
ical display. We are here to-day, to indulge in no school-boy ver- 
biage. Youth has its license, and on this hallowed day, may perhaps, 
be permitted to speak, in shining sentences, of guns, drums, and 
wounds, rockets, and bonfires, hailing the advent of the Republic ; 
but for us, who know how much easier it is to establish than to pre- 
serve liberty, a graver discourse is demanded. ‘The circumstances of 
a nation’s birth, though sometimes fraught with joy, are always laden 
with solemnity. Let us then, to-day, leave to fervent inexperience 
all declamatory themes; yield to jubilant adolescence all minor, 
though more graceful topics, prompted by the occasion ; the brilliant 





* Supporting the action of the South, at Charleston and Baltimore, the author of the ad- 
dress offered at, and carried through the County Convention, the following, among other 
resolutions : 


“ Resolved, That our governments, State, Federal, and Territorial, are pure emanations from 
rights, resident in individual citizens and in individual States, and have no other character 
than that of being the representative, or general agent of rights thus defined and limited ; 
therefore that, in our political system, governments are subordinate and subject, and rights 
alone are sovereign. 

** Resolved, That the general agent, or government, whether State, Federal, or Territorial, 
mutatis mutandis, as the representative of each individual component member, can suffer no 
citizen, nor any one State, to be oppressed by the joint action of all the rest, but is bound 
to protect, defend, and maintain the rights of person and of property, attaching to each and 
every citizen; and the domestic institutions of each and every State, acknowledging itself 
always the minister and subject of rights, and that rights alone are sovereign.” 
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passages of the Revolution—the pride and state of glorious war—the 
clangor of arms, and shock of battle—the trials of sustained defeat, 
and triumphant shouts of well-earned victory—while we, more de- 
voutly, consider the wisdom of the Fathers of the Constitution, and 
contemplate, with reverential awe, the majestic featyres of our gov- 
ernment. 

The Revolution won for us freedom and independence ; the Consti- 
tution guards this priceless heritage with eternal vigilance. The 
Revolution formed us into sovereign States; the Constitution links 
these States in mighty union! The States are the custodians of do- 
mestic institutions and private rights ; with the Union resides federal 
authority. Our governments, State and Federal, so evenly balanced 
and justly harmonized by the hero-sages of the Revolution, doffing 
the habiliments of Mars and moulding their bloody swords into peace- 
ful pens; under which, we have expanded into a nativn of thirty 
millions of people, by which we bave spread our limits from the ris- 
ing to the setting sun, and through which we have come to rival the 
first and greatest powers of the world; reciprocating the fruits and 
blessings of various toils and various climes, increasing our mercan- 
tile marine to more than four millions of tons, multiplying our for- 
eign exchanges to more than six hundred millions of dollars, and de- 
veloping our internal resources beyond all calculation ; yet, imposing 
a burden scarcely felt for its maintenance; without aristocratic 
establishments, or standing armies; based on the deep foundations of 
eternal wisdom, and domed in the clear blue sky of eternal truth! let 
this be our theme to-day. 

Our fathers, deducing their counsels from the experience of ages— 
from an exhausting general analysis of the principles of all govern- 
ment, as well as from the special history of every preceding popular 
establishment, endeavored to eliminate a system of governmental 
polity, the most perfect ever assured toman. Guided by disinterested 
patriotism, and new methods of enlightened reason, they sought, in a 
new mode, to reconcile public and private liberty, social and individ- 
ual right, and general and particular interests. The formative con- 
ception of a federal union, based on Democratic principles, grew out 
of the singular relations engendered by the Revolution. The inde- 
pendency of the colonies, together with the nature of their struggle 
against Great Britain, excluded, at once, the idea of a monarchy, 
however limited, while suggesting that of a republican league. The 
institutions of the colonies had already become fixed, as pure emana- 
tions from private right and individual freedom, and in that charac- 
ter demanded recognition. To work out the full measure of the idea 
of the fathers, consistently and practically, was an herculean labor. 
In relation to its first element, they carefully studied the Achzan and 
Hanseatic leagues of ancient and modern times ; while, in regard to 
the second, they strictly scrutinized the republics of Rome, of Car- 
thage, and of Athens, the more especially, as each of those proud and 
powerful commonwealths had, during the full period of its prosperity, 
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maintained, with every legal sanction, domestic slavery. But, wher- 
ever they looked, the obscuring traditions of pagan antiquity, or those 
of more recent and more barbaric times, invariably uniting opposite 
and discordant principles, confused the mind. At length, the light 
of a new political gospel was vouchsafed to their earnest strivings, 
and, as if by the stroke of the enchanter’s wand, the structure of the 
Constitution, in all the unflossed beauty, majesty, and grandeur of a 
Grecian temple, arose in the presence of surrounding nations. 

This great truth, was not, as some have surmised, specially identi- 
fied with “ man’s capacity for and right to self-government ; ” that 
idea was as old as the hills. Nor was it, as ocala have imagined, 
exclusively associated with the doctrine of the “ majority rule, and 
the greater good of the greatest number ;” that doctrine had been ap- 
plied, most notably, at Athens, giving rise continually, either to the 
anarchical despotism of a mob, without a head, or to the concentred 
despotism of a mob, headed by a tyrant, self- imposed on their own 
necks, destroying, in both cases, wholesome law and reliant liberty. 
No! It elevated, as the standard of a perfect government, neither the 
vague generality of the first, nor the gross and vulgar selfishism of 
the last ; but recognizing the first as a harmless platitude, it utterly 
ignored the last, as abandoned in character, and abhorrent to a Chris- 
tianized age. Seeing the subject, as we now view it, we can scarcely 
conceive how it could ever have been otherwise considered. For, if 
man be not capable of self-government, nor has the right to self-gov- 
ernment, then it follows, as the night the day, no man has the right 
to govern, nor can govern ; and this will necessarily bring us to the 
old and obsolete notion of ‘‘ divine right ;” to some priest, or king; to 
some unhappily tried and happily exploded theocracy or monarchy ; 
or to what is still more odious, some execrable conglomerate of the 
two, like those of Asia, and others in Europe. Again, if fifty, be- 
cause they are a majority, can deny to forty-nine, because they are a 
minority, an equality of dignity in government, as well as an equality 
of rights under government, then in vain has Christ preached justice 
on earth; in vain the Revolution was fought! What? Shall the 
privilege be accorded to fifty, to take from forty-nine their right to 
representation, their right to personal liberty, their right to personal 
security, or their right to private property? God forbid! The czar 
of Russia, the shah of Persia, the sultan of Turkey, the tycoon of 
Japan, the autocrat of China, the conquering dictator with the sword, 
could do no more. 

The great truth of the new social and political dispensation, vouch- 
safed to our fathers, and elaborated by them in the Constitution, was 
worthy of that preceding great truth of the new moral and religious 
dispensation, vouchsafed to the Apostles, and elaborated by them in 
the gospels. Jt was the coequality of citizens in the States, and the co~ 
equality of the States in the Union; the first, assuring the equal dignity 
of minorities with majorities, and the last, assuring the equal dignity of the 
lesser with the greater, They reasoned, and reasoned justly, that the 
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rights of each and every citizen, however various in substance, were 
the same in principle, and consequently, equally fundamental and in- 
destructible in a State ; and that the rights of each and every State, 
however various in institutional character, were the same in princi- 
ple, and, consequently, equally fundamental and indestructible in the 
Union: Therefore, that, as a State could not properly demand of a 
citizen, the surrender of an individual right, save on the legal princi- 
ple of ‘‘ just compensation,’ whereby the right itself is more highly 
sanctified by the government, so the general government, or federal 
union, could not demand of a State, the surrender of any one of its 
institutional rights. They denied the traditions of feudalism, taint- 
ing the pages of Blackstone and his parrot imitators, that, ‘* man, in 
entering civil society, surrenders a portion of his rights, to secure the 
remainder ;” but contended that, however true the dogma might be, 
in the conglomerate systems derived from feudalism in Europe, here, 
at least, in America, the young giant of society, like another Pallas, 
from the nerve of Jove, possessed a new birth and a new character, 
unfettered and unpolluted by past trammels and past errors, and might 
stand forth erect in native freedom and purity, recognizing human 
rights as pre-ordained and pre-existing in association, with each and every 
individual, or component member of the community and body-politic ; there- 
by causing each and every citizen to occupy the position, without exaggera- 
tion, of a@ sovereign in his own right ; invested with the full power of all, 
to protect, defend, and maintain his exclusive possession, and to keep his 
state in Rome as easily as a king. They repudiated the teaching of des- 
potism, that “ government is a creator to make and unmake rights ;” 
but asserted the lesson of liberty, that ‘‘ government is only the repre- 
sentative and agent of rights.” The circumstances leading to these 
important and consequential positions, are easily perceived. The 
colonists were preceded in America by no civil government ; they 
found there no civil institutions ; they brought with them the elements 
of “ British freedom;” they left behind them the elements of ‘‘ British 
servitude ;” and they encountered no fetters of authority where they 
landed. The struggle that arose afterward with the British govern- 
ment, if broadly viewed, was in consequence ef the effort of that 
government to limit, or to enlarge ; or, in other words, to create, or 
to uncreate rights in the colonists ; thus seeking to extend to the colo- 
nists the practice of feudal governments, that centred all possession 
and all authority in the crown, and deemed all things, whether as re- 
gards public administration, or private right, as flowing from the 
** gracious pleasure” of the central despot. This struggle terminated, 
on the part of the colonists, in the overthrow of this feudalic claim, 
and in the abnegation of all authority, either foreign or domestic, 
save that which should emanate direct from themselves, and be de- 
posited in their own government. In establishing their own govern- 
ment, they reversed the rule of feudalism, and instead of surrender- 
ing to the central power their individual rights, and becoming the 
“ creatures” or subjects of that power, they, as citizens, constituted Jt 
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their creature, the agent of their individual authority, the representa- 
tive of their individual sovereignty, and the ‘‘ subject” of their indi- 
vidual rights. Acting upon these principles, they erected their several 
State governments, and, as a further emanation of consistent purpose, 
the government of the United States; and thus, and thus only, do 
they both exist. The chief element of the great civil truth proclaimed 
by the fathers, and following that of man’s individual, moral, and reli- 
gious sovereignty, as proclaimed by the Son of God, was intimately 
blended in the fundamental idea of man’s individual, legal, and political 
soverergnty. 

In written constitutional compacts, State and federal, they set forth 
their views and wishes in full and with precision, intending nothing 
for conjecture, but reducing everything within the strict letter of the 
grant. In adjusting the machinery of government by the instrument, 
still jealous of feudal centralism, they divided its powers among sepa- 
rate and distinct departments, and then, by making each department 
operate as a check upon every other, they brought the whole to a sys- 
tem of rigid accountability, to the primary principles, sought by it to 
be perpetuated. To the legislative department, was assigned the duty 
of making the law; to the judiciary department, was assigned the 
duty of construing and declaring the law; and to the executive de- 
partment, was assigned the duty of administering and enforcing the 
law. In regard to legal enactments, to assure wisdom in the provis- 
ions of the law, and conformity to the terms of the written compact, 
they formed the legislative council into two bodies, and required the 
assent of their concurrent and concurring majorities, as well as the ap- 
proval of the executive, to the passage of every bill. They limited 
the very authority to make laws, first, by the words of the constitu- 
tional grant, and second, by bills of right accompanying the adoption 
of the Constitution, and expressly prohibiting legislation in reserved 
cases. In this manner, they struggled to frame and substantiate a 
government, especially as to that of the United States, through which 
the ‘‘ public defence and general welfare” might be thoroughly sub- 
served, without leading to centralization, or encroaching upon the 
original institutions of the States, or infringing the primordial rights 
of person and of property, resident in individual citizens. 

This polity thus defined, elaborated, and adjusted, the condition of 
society around them demanded should be popularized, but they clearly 
saw they could not rely on a mobocracy for its preservation. In re- 
nouncing centralism, they had no idea of adopting massism ; in avoid- 
ing Scylla, they did not mean to fall on Charybdis. Republicanism 
required no such sacrifice; her principles were intermediate and per- 
fectly distinct. In pursuing those principles, they had no social, or 
religious orders, on which to base conservatism. They were compelled 
to look solely to the people, and to the States in the line of conserva- 
tism, as well as in the line of popularization. They determined, 
therefore, to repose their polity on the people, individually, and as citi- 
zens, rather than as a body without regard to citizenship ; and on the 
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States as separate and distinct sovereignties, rather than in their collective 
capacity. Acknowledging the rights of minorities, as being not only 
equal in character, and of equal dignity, but also equal in interest, 
and coextensive with those of a majority, they concluded justly, that 
a majority had no higher claim to the government, than the minority 
possessed ; and they resolved, if possible, to equalize them practically. 
They considered that, all other things being equal, majorities have 
the physical strength, through numbers, to protect themselves, whereas 
minorities require protection against the oppression of majorities ; and 
hence, in proportion to the fewer numbers, and consequent feebleness 
of a minority, the restraining ‘force of the general power becomes 
more and more imperative against the mad clamor, extravagant de- 
sign, and passionate will of the majority. In view of this essential 
logic, they resorted to the representative principle and the district sys- 
tem ; to the people through their representatives, and to districts, first, 
within States, and second, of States ; thus avoiding a pure democra- 
cy, but presenting a representative-democratic republic, proceeding from, 
or issuing out of simple majorities, it is true, yet ultimating in resulting 
majorities, that may yield, and often do yield the control of govern- 
ment to the minority of the whole body of the people. In this way, 
it frequently happens, we have differing majorities in the two houses 
of a legislature, State or federal. In this way, it sometimes hap- 
pens, that a resulting majority of the two houses, will be the expo- 
nent of a minority of the entire people, either of a State or of the 
United States. In this way, it occurs, that an executive, State or 
federal, may be elected, and has been elected by a bare plurality : 
all demonstrating the fact, that, although we may find everywhere the 
majority action, we shall nowhere meet the majority rule. There is not 
a department, either State or federal, constructed by the fathers on 
the broad basis of ‘‘ popular sovereignty and the majority rule,” as has been 
contended by ambitious demagogues. We have had five minority 
presidents, and many minority governors. A majority of sixty, in 
the popular branch of Congress, has been known to represent only a 
minority of the people of the United States, and a similar condition 
of affairs, as respects the people of a State, has been found in the 
legislatures of the States. Our senators, where they sit in the federal 
councils, are the representatives of States, without regard to popular 
numbers, and are elected by State legislatures ; or, where they sit in 
State councils, they are elected from separate districts within a State, 
with no reference to the people of the whole State. As io the su- 
preme judiciary, the people are in no manner questioned ; neither in 
their primary capacity, as in the house of delegates of a State, origi- 
nally elected by municipalities and counties, nor in their secondary 
capacity, as in the senate of a State, elected by districts composed of 
municipalities and counties ; nor in respect to their sovereign State 
capacity. On the contrary, the supreme justices are nominated by 
the President, and confirmed by the Senate. Even where the judi- 
ciary have been made elective, as in those States that, under the lead 
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of the demagogues, have departed from the wise counsels of the Fa- 
thers, the majority-action may apply, but not the majority-rule. Your 
judge, in this district, has just been elected by a plurality, and not a 
majority vote. In this way, although our entire polity is popular- 
ized, and so rests upon the people, that all their motions cause it to 
vibrate and tremble with sensation, yet, it is so adjusted, checked, and 
balanced, that their rage shall not be able to destroy its ponderous 
equilibrium, poised upon the fulcrum of conservatism, so long as the 
Constitution is respected. 

Reasening from these landmarks of conservative freedom ; from 
man’s individual sovereignty, defined -by rights ; from his fundamen- 
tal and pre-existing rights of person and of property ; from the co- 
equality of minorities with majorities in the government; and from 
the co-equality of the States in the Union; and approaching the sub- 
ject of the territories, then attaching to the States separately, they 
induced the States to surrender their right of ‘* eminent domain” therein, 
and to permit the general agent to dispose of the same, for the eqaal 
benefit of all concerned, at the same time empowering the general 
agent, within these purposes and principles, to make such “ rules and 
regulations,” as might be ‘‘ necessary and proper.”’ The mere presen- 
tation of the question makes it almost axiomatic, and explodes the 
theories so industriously advanced by the demagogues ; some contend- 
ing for “‘ squatter sovereignty,” some for ‘ congressional sovereignty,” and 
some for “territorial sovereignty.” As regards all ‘* domestic matters,” 
public and private, whether in the States, the United States, or the 
territories, rights are identified either with citizens individually, or 
with States individually, and the government, whatever it may be 
and wherever it may be, is but a derivation from these rights, and 
their subject. Under the triune political system of the fathers, rights 
thus associated and identified with the individual citizen, or State, 
are alone absolutely sovereign. Majorities, States, the peuple indi- 
vidually and collectively, the government, State, federal, and territo- 
rial, were subordinated by the fathers to reason and toright. Pagan 
despotism, barbaric fanaticism, and feudalic force, were banished by 
the apostles of liberty, and- woe will follow to the earth upon their 
reintroduction, by the victory of the demagogues. 

This, sententiously, is our government, as originally instituted by 
the fathers, in its history, its theory, and its reason. It is a profound 
thought—a consistent philosophy. In every other system of polity 
devised by the wit of man, whether of pagan, of barbaric, or of feu- 
dal origin, some disfiguring element of despotism may be detected, 
associated either with the principle of centralism, or with that of the 
majority-rule ; be the form adopted, that of an autocracy, a theocra- 
cy, an oligarchy, a monarchy, or a democracy. With us alone, 
freedom was emancipated from error, by the genius of Christianity. 
By the voice of our constitutions, the maxim is proclaimed, that jus- 
tice shall be done to all and injustice to none, and the power of all is 
asserted, not only to protect, defend, and maintain each and all, but 
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each against all. Our government distinctly says to EACH CITIZEN, * J am 
YOUR agent, armed with the authority and force of the whole community, 
and no number of men, or combination of numbers, shall mfringe any 
right that is Now yours ;” and it moreover says, to EACH OF THE STATES, 
“ IT am your agent, clothed in the authority of the United States, and the 
whole world shall not invade an institution that is Now yours.” Born of 
disinterested patriotism, it holds no alliance with selfish ambition. It 
countenances none of the monstrous isms of the day. It scouts from 
its presence the social and agragrian heresies of Mormonism, Com- 
munism, Spiritualism, Freelovism, Freesoilism, and Abolitionism. 
Wrought, in its formative processes, from the mental throes and con- 
vulsions of thirty centuries; won from the approving smiles of a gra- 
cious Providence by the highest virtue ; the largest beneficence of the 
supreme good in a temporal form ; crowning the mind and filling the 
heart here below ; it has been deposited with us, the rich inheritors 
of our fathers, as a sacred treasure of wisdom, founded in the love 
of posterity, to mark and to learn, to guard and to keep, so that us 
and our children it shall guard and keep forever! Thus far, through 
its inherent perfection and your intelligent patriotism, citizens! it has 
subdued the assaults of all ‘“‘domestic” foes; it has quelled the Indian 
tribes, “ suppressed insurrections,” and consigned ambitious dema- 
gogues to eternal infamy. Thus far, through its native vigor, and 
your ardent and invincible courage, soldiers / it has ‘‘ repelled all for- 
eign invasion ;” it has twice conquered the armies of an insolent 
European power, and whelmed her proud fleets in a watery grave. 
Thus far, it has preserved you, as individuals, in security and pros- 
perity. Thus far, it has maintained you, collectively, as a nation, in 
honor and in glory. Andthus, citizen soldiers! may it ever be! Oh! 
long may it be, before the abuse of liberty shall lead to license, ac- 
celerating the progress of anarchy and the advance of despotism. 


‘* Long may our banner wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 





ART. X,—" AFRICAN COLONIZATION UNVEILED,” 


[Wuen the papers entitled “African Colonization Unveiled” were first pub- 
lished, in the winter of 1858-'59, in the Review, there were several portions of 
the manuscript, each commenting on or embracing some one branch of the gene- 
ral subject, which were omitted. This omission was not made because of those 
portions being less pertinent to the argument, or as deemed less important and 
impressive than others then published, but because of the then existing necessity 
for the printed matter to be included in a single sheet, when put into pamphlet 
form, for economy both in printing and for mail transportation. The choice of 
the portions to be thus excluded, was directed, not by their inferiority of interest 
in the general argument, but because these only could be separated without ma- 
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terial injury to the other retained and published portions of the general argu- 
ment. Since then, the captures of several slave-ships, by vessels of the United 
States navy, and the bringing into Florida of more than 1,700 recaptured Africans, 
who are to be sent, at great cost to this government, to Liberia, as were their 
predecessors, recaptured in the slave-ship Echo, in 1858, with the strong proba- 
bility of their repetition and increase, seems to call more strongly for the omit- 
ted portions.—E. R.] 


FURTHER EXAMPLES OF THE INDOLENCE AND MISERY OF THE COL- 
ONISTS OF LIBERIA. 


After all that the Rey. A. M. Cowan has said,* in explanation of 
the causes of the poverty of the colonists, it still seemed to me not 
only strange but unaccountable, that even on the quarter-acre lots of 
town residents there should be such want of food. But satisfactory 
reasons for these facts, and even for still greater and more general 
idleness and neglect of tillage, [ have learned from another and per- 
fectly reliable source, in some extracts of letters of a lieutenant in the 
United States navy, written to his family, and extracts from which I 
have been permitted to see and to use. If it were proper to name the 
writer, and to repeat all his details in regard to individual cases of 
known emancipated colonists, and the contrasts of their present 
wretched condition with their former comfortable slavery, as before 
known to the writer, I could thereby add much to the strength of my 
positions. But I wili use only general statements, and such as will 
offer no clue to identify any individual. This naval officer, previous 
to his cruise on the coast of Liberia, had felt much confidence in the 
plan, and sanguine hope for the future success of the colony. But 
his favorable prejudices and anticipations were dispelied very soon 
after being an eye-witness of some of the existing facts, and being 
more generally informed by the reports heard in the colony. At 
Monrovia, he says: 

“ Each house had a garden attached, and there alone there was sufficient evi- 
dence that freedom had not instilled energy in this naturally indolent race. It is 
true that in most of them there were a few potatoes and other vegetables planted. 
But, in almost every instance, they were overrun by weeds ; and not a stroke of 
work did I see a colonist striking. They were lounging about, enjoying their 
freedom to do nothing. We called first on our commercial agent. . . Inquiring 
of him as to the probability of procuring supplies, we were told that there was not 
a pound of sugar of any kind to be proeured—chickens very scarce and hard to get, 
eggs 37 cents the dozen.” 


On another visit on shore, he found the only then Jiving member 
of a family whom the writer had known of in Virginia, and their 





— + 


*In his “ Liberia, As I Found It” From this well-informed, and also (as I fully believe) 
honest and truthful, though partial and prejudiced witness, and advocate of African Coloniza- 
tion, many passages had been quoted in proof of this and of my other positions opposed to 
his own views (in section, “ Confirmatory Evidence,” &c.), pp. 24 to 31 of pamphlet, as pub- 
lished by me. See, also, the articles as they appeared in this Revigw. 
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former comfortable position as slaves, before their being emancipated 
by the mistaken kindness of their truly benevolent and excellent 
master. Aided by his further liberality, and also by the head of the 
family being an excellent mechanic and also an industrious and wor- 
thy man, the family had been in unusually good circumstances. But 
all had died, except one daughter, this woman just referred to, and 
she had only her town lot and the house her father had built on it. 
In conversing with the writer (he adds)— 


“ She evidently made the best of her affairs, but could not conceal the fact that 
it was hard work to live here. . . . They live with as little labor as possible, 
and literally du nothing beyond maintaining life. They are merely the duplicate 
of the free negroes around us [in Va.], only a little worse. They do not even 
raise poultry or pigs. Their excuse is, that there are so many thieves around 
that it is impossible to keep anything. The state of morals among them is even far 
worse than among the natives. They seem not to recognize the rights of meum 
et tuum further than absolute force or necessity compels. So far from Chris- 
tianizing Africa, they are themselves destined to retrograde into barbarism, so soon 
as America shall withdraw her missionaries and her countenance. The prime 
object of the colony was to elevate the natives in the scale of humanity ; and you 
may imaginé my surprise at hearing that intermarriages were virtually forbidden, 
though not nominally interdicted ; for, if a colenist marries a native woman, he 
does not thereby bring her into the fold, but he becomes an outcast, and takes to 
‘the bush’ and to the customs of the savages. This is not from choice, but ne- 
cessity ; for his own associates refuse longer to acknowledge him as their equal, 
and thus force him to become the inmate of some native village. . . . Some 
men who came here as colonists, and finding a life of indolence preferable to one 
of labor, threw aside their civilization and became more depraved than those who 
had never experienced the restraints of a Christian and civilized mode of life.” 


From these two sources the writer was informed that “ there were 
hundreds now ‘ bushmen’ who were natives of the United States, and 
formerly colonists of Liberia.” These deserters are probably em- 
braced in the many “ removals” from the colony—of which 520 were 
stated in the official census report of 1843. 

The general disposition to petty pilfering is one of the negro char- 
acteristics, even though greater crimes may be much more scarce 
than among the white race, and there may be almost none of deep 
dye, or of daring atrocity.. And the very general prevalence of thefts 
from the lots and other property of the colonists, while it accounts 
for much of the general aversion to labor and failure to produce the 
comforts and even necessaries of life, serves also to prove the absence 
of proper police regulations, and the incapacity of the negro govern- 
ment and magistrates. If white men governed directly, and the ne- 
groes were slaves to the rulers, the disposition to petty theft would be 
as much restrained as it is on all well-managed farms in Virginia. 
And with these, if there are no neighboring free negroes, or degraded 
whites, as bad as the worst free negroes, there would be as little of 
depredation by theft as in the most moral of white communities, of 
which there are many members destitute of property. 
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RECAPTURED AFRICANS SENT TO LIBERIA.* 


Incidental to the subject of the slave-ship Echo and its captives, an 
inquiry occurs here: What has become of the recaptured Africans 
sent heretofore to Liberia, at such enormous cost to the United 
States? Collected, as African slaves are, from various tribes and Jo- 
calities, often remote in distance—the captives too ignorant to know 
the places of, or the way to, their native homes, and too careless and 
helpless and destitute to go, even if knowing where to go—it is obvi- 
ous that very few are, or ever can be, returned to their previous places 
of residence. ‘The Auditor’s Report, in 1830, mentioned only ten that 
had been so restored, the former home of these few having been near 
to the colony. What, then, is the fate of the far greater number? 
Some light may be thrown on this matter by the following statement 
from a naval officer, which was dated from Vicksburg, Miss., and 
was recently (1858), published in the New-Orleans “ Delta,” and 
which I have not since heard of being contradicted or questioned : 


“In the years 1847 and 1848, the writer was in the naval service, and at- 
tached to the squadron on the African coast. Some time, I think a year or more, 
before my arrival on the coast, the barque Pons, with a cargo of slaves, was cap- 
tured by one of our vessels-of-war. The slaves, by order of our government, 
were landed at Monrovia. They were then parcelled out, and became, in name 
and in fact, slaves to the republican negroes. Thus they remained during my 
two years’ cruise, and I feel sure that they are still, and ever will be, slaves. 
These things are true. I saw many of them, and saw some of them cruelly 
treated. Will not the same fate befall the slaves of the Echo?” 


The writer of the foregoing paragraph may have been misinformed 
as to the designed perpetuity of the enslavement of these Africans. 
But the law of Liberia certainly provides for, and requires, the tem- 
porary enslavement (and for long, though limited terms), and there- 
fore we may presume that it is done in every case. Mr. Cowan 
(whose information is recent, and his testimony in this case unques- 
tionable) says: “ The laws of Liberia require that recaptured Af- 
ricans, landed in Liberia under the operation and authority of the 
laws and treaties of the republic, may be apprenticed to citizens un- 
der the following regulations: males under 14 years of age shall be 
bound until they attain the age of 21; [those} over 14 [and no matter 
how much older], for 7 years. Females under 11, until they reach 
18 years; if over 11, for 7 years.”—( Liberia as I found It, p. 66.) 

Further: Commander Foote, U. S. N., in his book ( Africa and 
the American Flag”), which is entirely and extremely favorable to Li- 
beria, when speaking of the Africans recaptured in the Pons, says, 
“they were apprenticed out, and kindly cared for by the Liberians.” 
(p. 247.) Now whether their treatment was kind, as he was taught 
to believe, or cruel, as alleged by other naval officers and witnesses, 
it is clear that all the negroes so landed were “ apprenticed out,’’ and 





*Page 31—section on “ some items of the cost of Liberia to the United States.” 


VOL. IV.-—NO. V. 7 
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for their terms of service at least (in no case less, by law, than seven 
years), were, in every respect, slaves to their respective masters. The 
*‘ apprenticeship” of savages by the English and French, we know to 
be the most cruel form of slavery—and for the temporary duration 
and nature of the service (and because of the evil principles of the 
human heart), such must necessarily be the case, as a general rule. 
Add to the general and peculiar evils of this bondage of “ apprentice- 
ship” of savage negroes, a negro master, as always in Liberia, and 
the condition must be much worse. The negro race, which makes 
the best of slaves, also makes the worst masters in the world. This 
is because the negro is ignorant, careless, unfeeling, wanting in judg- 
ment, and altogether incapable of directing and ruling subordinates, 
even for his own best interests. In the Southern States, slaves deem 
their being the slaves or hirelings of free negroes, as a worse condi- 
tion, and which is universally more dreaded by them than similar subjec- 
tion to even a stern and strict white master. The frequent and great 
neglect, and severe punishments, by negroes, of their own children, 
requiring to be restrained by their masters, are facts of general noto- 
riety, which will scarcely be denied by any who have had opportu- 
nity for observation. 

From the plain purport of the law of Liberia (as cited above), and 
the known example of the policy in operation, in the case of the Af- 
ricans recaptured in the Pons (the only previous ease for many years), 
it must be safely inferred that these just returned (of the Echo), and 
any future additions, will share the same fate. As soon as landed 
from the U. S. war-steamer Niagara, and delivered to the proper au- 
thority, the Africans were doubtless placed as apprentices, so called, 
but slaves in fact, in the possession of any negro colonists who need- 
ed, and were able to employ laborers—to serve, as slaves, for seven 
years or longer. And I readily admit that (after they were sent 
back to Africa) this subjection to civilized masters is, for them, the 
best “‘ instruction,” and the best disposition that can there be made 
of savage Africans—unless it could be perpetual slavery to more en- 
lightened masters, which would be still better, both for their happi- 
ness and their utility. But to effect this end (of enslaving the cap- 
tives), it was not necessary that the United States government should 
pay $45,000 as a gratuity to the Colonization Society, besides the 
salaries of two agents, and all the expenses of the voyage of a first- 
class war-steamer, merely to hire the services and aid, for but a few 
days, of some of the functionaries of the Colonization Society, or of 
the Republic of Liberia.* 





* At the time of the capture of the Echo and the sending back its cargo of three hundred 
negroes, the Rev. John Seys held the office and received the salary ($1,500) of United States 
agent for receiving and attending to recaptured Africans in Liberia. How long he had en- 
joyed this fat sinecure, I do not know. But, in the official Blwe Book of 1558, his name 
stands for this office and its salary, and it is also there asserted that he is a native of Ohio. 
I have heard from the best authority that Mr. Seys is a West Indian, and (I believe) a born 
subject of the British government—and so long and generally has he been in Liberia, ser- 
ving the Colonization Society, though paid from the United States treasury, that it seems to 
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[1860.] Lately, within a few weeks, there were captured, by 
United States cruisers, on the coast of Cuba, four slave vessels, and 
from them more than 1,700 recaptured Africans were landed on Key 
West, and there are being supported and guarded by the United 
States government, until they can be sent to Liberia. For this end, 
a contract has already been made by the President with the Colo- 
nization Society, by which the latter is to receive these negroes in 
Liberia for the payment of $100 per head. As has been sufficiently 
shown above, these Africans, according to the established law of 
Liberia, must be “apprenticed out” (i. e. enslaved), as soon as they 
arrive. The only exceptions to this destination may be if there are 
not enough colonists wishing to be masters of slaves—or who are not 
too careless, lazy, improvident, and destitute, to employ and support 
slaves, even gratuitously provided for their use. As this recapturing 
of African slaves, on the coast of Cuba, seems likely to be very 
much extended, it is especially called for that the people of this 
country shall count the cost of this system of paying enormous and 
gratuitous tribute to the Colonization Society, merely to enslave the 
captives in Liberia. The British government, though hypocritically 
professing to be directed by humanity, by an Exeter Hall abhorrence 
of slavery, and love for the negro, yet acts very differently from our 
government in regard to recaptured Africans. All that are recap- 
tured by British cruisers, are sent to British colonies, and principally 
to Trinidad, where laborers are greatly needed, and there are 
‘apprenticed out,” for a term of years, to planters, or others, who 
need such service. Thus, the British colonies receive a very im- 
portant benefit in the captives, while our government pays $100 for 
each, besides the double incidental expenses of their detention here, 
and re-shipment té™Liberia—to say nothing of the tenfold expenses 
previously incurred from the recapture. If the British system (as 
being approved by the abolition fanatics, both of Old and New Eng- 
land) is deemed humane treatment of the captives, then it would be 
well te allow the British government, or colonists, to take our re- 
captured Africans, to be “ apprenticed out” in Trinidad. This 
would, at least, save to this government the later expenses of $200 
to $300 for every retransported African. But if this course should 
be, and correctly, deemed nearly as cruel as transportation to, and 
‘* apprenticeship” in Liberia, then economy, utility, and humanity, 
would all be better observed, by these captives being “ apprenticed 





me more than doubdtful whether he ever could have legally become even a naturalized citi- 
zen of the United States. However,as there had been nothing for this officer to do since 
the few days of service required to “ apprentice out’’ the recaptured slaves of the Pons (in 
1846 ?) this African agent, appointed and paid by the government, but really selected by and 
serving the Colonization Society, was on that service in Indiana—and could not reach the 
African captives bvfore they were re-embarked—nor get to Africa before they had been dis- 

osed of there. Therefore a duplicate agent was appointed by the President, who went to 

iberia with the captives, and remained there precisely eight days before he sailed away on 
his return—the first agent, Seys, not then having arrived, and of course neither agent being 
in service. though both were receiving salaries fur the same service, not performed, and not 
wanting. These are but samples of the many smaller abuses, through which the treasury is 
made to pay gratuities for the benefit of Liberia. 
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out” in Florida, or other Southern States, or (as was formerly the 
legal course), sold into perpetual slavery. By either of these latter 
courses, the government might receive payments to considerable 
amount, instead of paying the enormous expenses now incurred to 
place the captives as “ apprentices,” or slaves, in Liberia. The cap- 
tives themselves (as they have fully shown), would far prefer remain- 
ing in this country, as slaves, to being sent back to Africa. 

If there is no reform, or change, to take place in the present ab- 
surd and expensive procedure of the United States government, in 
regard to recaptured Africans, and in view of the expected great 
future increase of their numbers, the slaveholding States ought to 
exert every legal power to prevent this great nuisance, of thousands 
of savage Africans being detained on their territory, as nominal free 
negroes. If legally free (as would seem to be the United States 
government construction), then even the government has no legal 
authority to confine or hold them as prisoners, or against their will. 
And if released from such illegal imprisonment (by operation of the 
writ of habeas corpus, or otherwise), then the released captives would 
be free negroes at large, contrary to the laws of every Southern 
State, and subject to the control of these laws. There certainly can 
be found legal means to prevent more cargoes of recaptured African 
negroes being landed in the slaveholding States—and so to compel, 
instead, their being landed on the territory, and consigned to the 
tender care of Northern abolitionists. 


MISSIONARY LABORS, AND THEIR COSTS AND RESULTS. 


I had not designed to treat of the religious influences of Liberia. 
But the new lights presented by Mr. Cowan, have already required 
notice of the cost, to the people of the United ‘States, of religious 
services (p, 31); and another extract will show how these services 
are mainly directed, and how limited. The pious and benevolent 
people of this country, who contribute so liberally for preaching the 
Gospel and spreading the Christian religion among the pagan and 
savage natives of Africa, are mostly as little aware as I was, that 
their bounty is mainly bestowed to pay for the support of ordinary 
public worship and religious services and instruction, for the already 
Christian colonists, who pay nothing either for preaching, or for 
teaching in the schools, which (though designed for natives) are, in 
like manner, diverted to the use of the colonists. Mr. Cowan says: 


“My surprise was great when I found what Foreign Missionaries were in 
Liberia. They were ministers, with two or three exceptions, who had charge 
of Liberian congregations. They lived in the midst of these congregations. 
Some of them regularly, others occasionally, went in the afternoon of Sabbath, 
a few miles, to a half-town of natives, or a full town, as the case may be, and 
preached, through an interpreter, and returned to his family. Now and then, 





* When it is understood that there were neither riding nor draught beasts, it must be in- 
ferred that those pastoral excursions must have been very limited in distance, as well as in 
time. Mr. Cowan speaks (p. 44) of a“ buggy,”’ which was used (very rarely, it may be 
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one went some ten or fifteen miles, and spent a few weeks to labor where a 
school, under a native, was established ; and the return to his family was gener- 
ally followed by secular business and preaching to a Liberian congregation. It 
is due to the Episcopal Church to say, she is acting more directly in Forei 
Missions than either of the other Boards I have referred to. And yet her minis- 
try is found, in part, ministers of Liberian congregations, as much as other min- 
isters.” (Cowan, pp. 181-’2.) 


Of such churches and schools, all designed to Christianize the 
savage and pagan Africans, the official census of 1843 shows the fol- 
lowing results : 


Number of communicants, American (colonists). ......+........ 1.014 
+s a“ recaptured Africans.............4.. 116 

“ 6 converted heathens............... . 863 
wees... i. Cee DE I PR 


Of sixteen schools in 1843, all except one, which was ‘*‘ private,” 
and which had but twelve pupils, were supported by missionary 
societies in the United States. The whole number of pupils born of 
American parents was 370, and of African parents, 192. It may 
safely be inferred that all of the African communicants of churches, 
and the pupils born of African parents, were of the classes of natives 
bound for a term of years, or in some sort of servitude, or hired em- 
ployment, and residing in Liberian towns. For except slavery or 
bondage of some kind, to civilized and Christian people, or some 
similar subjection to such rule, and to the restraints of civilized socie- 
ty, there can be no bringing of savages within the reach of schools on 
the pale of civilization, or of Christianity. 

If the colonization of Liberia had been set forth openly by its ad- 
vocates, as simply and exclusively a missionary enterprise and operation, 
then it ought to be judged of as such, and not in regard to its indus- 
trial, economical, political, or other secular grounds of value or 
estimation. Pecuniary costs, and even human suffering and death 
incurred (however fruitlessly) for this pious object, are not usually 
counted as anything in the estimates, and are not regarded as of any 
weight as offsets, or in comparison with the smallest and very doubt- 
ful gain, in making converts to Christianity. It is probable that every 
savage pagan converted to Christianity, by ordinary and direct mis- 
sionary efforts only, costs in money as much as $1,000—possibly 
$10,000—if, indeed, any true Christians are ever made among a 
savage people, in such manner, and by such means only. If thus 
estimated, the few hundreds of converts claimed to have been made 
among the natives, even if all claimed are allowed, may perhaps be 
deemed sufficient recompense for the millions of dollars spent by this 








inferred) for driving. But the team of this pleasure carriage as of the only cart in Mon- 
rovia, which he had before described as conveying bricks to build the college, Was composed 
of native negroes. Yet these statements are of Monrovia, the capital town, founded 
thirty-three years previously!!! Yet, as before stated (on p. 19, Af. Col. Un.) the American 
Colonization Society had reported that “ oxen were trained to labor as far back as 1825, and 
that it was then expected the plough would be introduced in the course of another year.” 
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government, and levied on the charitable and pious voluntary contrib- 
utors to the holy work of African colonization. It is not my busi- 
ness to oppose such operations, nor to meddle with the estimates of 
their costs and values. But unless this religious benefit is deemed 
sufficient repayment for all the enormous costs of Liberia—in money, 
human happiness, and lives—compensation will never be found in 
any or all of the other beneficial results anticipated by the early 
friends and present supporters of the colonization scheme. 

The pious and zealous missionary, Livingstone, spent the last five 
years of his labors and first sojourn in Africa principally among the 
people of a single heathen tribe, some hundreds of whom attended 
and guarded him through his long travel, provided for his suste- 
nance, and who loved, confided in, venerated, and- implicitly obeyed 
him. No Christian missionary was ever more devoted to, or un- 
wearied in his holy work. No one ever had better facilities for oper- 
ating on his hearers. ‘They had many superstitions, but no religious 
creed preoccupied their minds, to the exclusion of the Christian doc- 
trines which Mr. Livingstone tried to instil. They did not oppose or 
question anything that he told them. Probably they received, with 
a ready though barren belief, every Christian doctrine or article of 
faith which he presented. Yet nothing made any abiding or effec- 
tive impression. In all these five years of daily effort, it does not 
appear, from Mr. Livingstone’s own report (in his published travels), 
that he succeeded in converting even one pagan to the Christian re- 
ligion. If, instead of merely preaching to deaf ears, and reasoning 
with brutish intellects, he had obtained from his friend, the chief of 
the tribe, a grant of a tract of land and 100 nrgro slav es, and had 
gone regularly to work as a planter, he would have been deemed 
(and most truly) still more a benefactor to the tribe, and especially to 
his slaves. If any instruction could have had effect, his example 
would on the neighboring savage people, and his, and other like 
operations would have been far more effective, even for his great and 
single object of making converts to Christianity, than any preaching 
alone. Still one such moral oasis in the midst uf the vast desert of 
African ignorance and barbarism, could have produced but slight 
and transient benefits. But if there were hundreds or thousands of 
such plantations, settled and cultivated by white masters and negro 
slaves, the owners, although seeking their own selfish object of gain 
only, would work more for the spreading of the Christian religion 
than all that ten times their number of mere preaching missionaries 
could effect, even though every one should be a Livingstone in abili- 
ty, piety, zeal, endurance, and devotion to his holy work. Mr. 
Livingstone, after his long effort and signal failure, admits that com- 
merce must precede and open the way among the pagan negroes, for 
the planting and growth of Christianity. So far he is right. But 
still he passed over another and the essential precedent condition. 
Slavery of savages and of negroes, and that to civilized men of the 
white race, must precede and bring in agriculture, commerce, civil- 
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ization, and Christianity ; and no other means yet devised and tried 
has ever yet had, or ever can have, any important effect in improv- 
ing the negro race. 


CONTRAST OF LIBERIA AS IT IS (AND AS MR. COWAN “ FOUND IT”) 
WITH THE DECEPTIOUS REPORTS, AND DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
DECLARATIONS OF ITS OFFICIAL ADVOCATES. 


Such quotations of extracts and evidences (as were presented pre- 
ceding page 29 of pamphlet), might be greatly extended, from the 
same sources ; but these are enough for my purpose—and all of later 
reference, taken from the latest and very recent report of a benevo- 
lent, indulgent, and favorable observer of Liberia—to prove that, as 
a colony, an independent community, and especially as a republic, 
Liberia is a delusion, a mockery, and a gross, though most success- 
ful imposture ; that it has been, and still is, supported by alms 
from abroad, and by trading with the natives for their labor and 
products at very low prices, and selling to them imported commodities 
at monopoly and therefore very high prices. And it may be safely 
inferred, that whenever the people of the United States (and especially 
the slaveholders) shall be fully awakened from their delusion as to the 
value, operation, and tendencies of African colonization, and of Libe- 
ria, and cease to furnish guidance to the government and colonists, 
and alms and support to the people, the whole government and com- 
munity will go rapidly to ruin, and its remains will soon be extin- 
guished, and merged and lost in the surrounding pagan and savage 
tribes. 

* . * * . . + . 

How different is the Liberia as truly delineated and exposed to 
view in the preceding pages, and upon unquestionable evidence (and 
nearly all from friends of the colony), from the flattering and false 
representation which has been made to occupy most persons’ minds, 
and which was produced by the false panegyrics of either designing 
or credulous or fanatical colonizationists! According to these latter 
views—as may be found in the Reports of the Colonization Society, 
in various speeches, and in Fourth of July sermons, in reviews and more 
elaborate arguments, in histories and innumerable communications— 
and most of such passages collected and republished, and so guaranteed 
by the American Colonization Society—the actual condition of Libe- 
ria, at every different juncture of its existence, has presented, and 
still presents, a great and even wonderful success, unprecedented in 
all past works of colonization! The public have been thus instruct- 
ed, and have believed that Liberia exhibits an industrious, thriving, 
contented, and fast-improving community—of population, stated by 
different authorities at from 100,000 to 250,000—which is spreading 
civilization, the industrial arts, education, and religion, among the sur- 
rounding and yet savage tribes, and promising to spread this salutary 
influence over all of barbarous Africa—with a free, independent, and 
admirably-framed constitution of government (which is claimed to be 
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the work of Liberian mind8! !)—-with rich, productive, and growing 
agriculture and commerce—with -a military organization that has 
served to defend the colony through its early weakness, and to secure 
its continued safety and present strength!!! Some few of the separ- 
ate statements which go to make up this entire eulogium will here be 
quoted as examples. @ 

From the speech of Mr. Stanton, at the annual meeting of the 
American Colonization Society, 1852 (published in “ African Reposi- 
tory”), we quote the following: 


“ Compare the growth of this colony at its present age with the growth of any 
other known in history, and the comparison will be found to be highly favorable 
to the colony of Liberia.” 


The following is extracted from the Annual Report of American 
Colonization Society for 1853: 


“ Liberia is now in a condition to receive and care fora much larger number of 
emigrants yearly. She has the territory on which to plant them, the sphere of 
usefulness for them to fill, and the moral influences to throw around them. The 
preparation has been made. No one now can believe that the thing is impracti- 
cable. It canbe done. It has been fairly commenced—the foundation has been 
laid deep aud strong—the elements of society have been organized and compacted 
—a well-ordered and free republic has been established—schools and churches, 
and all the institutions of civilized life have been created—a few thousand emi- 
grants have been taken from their deep depression here, wafted across the ocean, 
and planted on the margin of an immense continent—their influence is fast 
stretehing along the shore and penetrating the interior—the forest is vanishing 
before them—the wilderness is becoming a fruitful field, and the deep darkness 
which, for uncounted ages, has hung heavy over the land, has begun to recede ! 
From their present proud elevation they may, undaunted, look out upon the broad 
face of day conscious rreemen! Before them is opened the most extensive 
prospect of usefulness, fair as the morning spread upon the mountains—a land 
of promise to their scattered race.” 

“ Selfgovernment on the part of the civilized blacks is no longer altogether an 
experiment—or if it still be an experiment, it is one which gives promise of great 
success, and invites a still more extensive scale of operations. What are the 
evidences of this snccess! Growth, expansion, stability, inflaence—adding new 
acquisitions and extending its jurisdiction ; suppressing the slave trade ; cultiva- 
ting friendship with the native tribes and settling their disputes, and to some ex- 
tent absorbing, and of course civilizing, the native population ; fostering agricul- 
ture and commerce, and thus gradually developing the resources of a country 
which is now proved to be rich in all the elements necessary to sustain a large 
and prosperous population.” 


The Rev. P. Slaughter, in his “ Virginia History of African Col- 
onization,” compares the success of Liberia with that of the colony of 
Virginia, greatly to the advantage of the former. He says (p. 116): 


“‘ The truth is, that forty years had elapsed after the settlement of Roanoke 
[island, by Raleigh], before the colonies of England on this coast [of which the 
oldest, at Jamestown, had not existed during the first twenty-one of the forty 
years here claimed], attained the stature of Liberia; and centuries passed away 
before civil and religious rights were so well understood. There is not a Spanish 
colony at this day, nor even an old-established country of Europe, which is pre- 
pared for such a constitution as that which the Liberians have voluntarily adopted.” 
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The next, and my last, quotation is from a foreign publication, the 
(Wesleyan) “‘ London Quarterly Review ;” but, because of its foreign 
source, this extract is not the worse, but, on the contrary, is the bet- 
ter evidence of the general bearing and operation of the publications 
of the American Colonization Suciety, and of the general influence 
and conviction produced by them on credulous strangers. Further— 
these statements are copied into the periodical publication which is 
both the organ and property of the society, the ‘‘ African Reposi- 
tory,” for January, 1856, without a single moderating comment ; and 
thereby their truth is affirmed and warranted by the society. The 
reviewer says : 


“ The achievements of colonization on the west coast of Africa can hardly be 
exaggerated. There we find a national polity, municipal institutions, Christian 
churches and Christian ministers ; schools, and a sound system of education; a 
public press ; rising towns and villages ; a productive agriculture, and a growing 
commerce. Under its rule, about two hundred and fifty thousand human beings 
are found living together in harmony, enjoying all the advantages of social and 
political life, and submitting to all the restraints which government ard religious 
principle demand. Means are found to harmonize the habits and interests of the 
colonists, their descendants, the native born Liberians, and the aborigines of the 
coast. As the creation and achievement of less than forty years, we insist that this 
ts without a parallel in the history of the world.” 


These few extracts, with the sundry others which were previously 
quoted, in reference to particular subjects of false eulogy, are enough 
to show the general course in this respect of the Colonization Society. 
Many more such passages, little if at all less eulogistic, exaggerated, 
and deceptious, may be readily found by any seeker who will refer 
merely te the Annual Reports and the other authorized publications 
of the society ; and, without going beyond these official or authorized 
evidences and assertions, as presented in the “ African Repository,” 
the acknowledged organ and property of the Colonization Society. 
If there have ever been any subsequent corrections, or entire recan- 
tations, of any of the numerous exaggerated, deceptious, or altogether 
false statements, presented in the Annual Reports through forty years, 
or of all authorized and published in the society’s organ, they have 
escaped my notice. 


ART. X1.—MOUNTAIN SCENERY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


Tne western district of North Carolina may almost be regarded as 
the Switzerland of the South, or at least so much of it as extends to 
the westward of the Blue Ridge, and is embraced in the counties of 
Cherokee, Macon, Jackson, Haywood, Henderson, Madison, and 
Yancey. A large portion of this region is table-land, being, as it 
were, upon the top of the Blue Ridge. There are mountain tops 
here which exceed any to the east of the Rocky Mountains in 
elevation. The Black Mountains of North Carolina deserve to be 
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equally as well known and resorted to as the White Mountains of 
New-Hampshire. The whole region is one of great beauty and far- 
tility, and of inexhaustible resources, embracing gold, silver, lead, 
plumbago, copper, and iron. 

The following will embrace a list of most of the mountains in this 


region : 


Pilot Mountain, or Mount. Black Mountains, or Mount. 
Airy Flint “ 
Blue Ridge “ Bald “ 
Warrior “ Roan 4 
Brindle “ Koneleth “ 
Tryon Unaka * 
Yellow “6 Cowee “ 
Balsam it Cold “ 
Havaluchee “ Great Smoky ° 


The following are some of the most noted measurements on the 
Black Mountains : 


ME PUM a ines padhooces buen cones -vgbemebe«sneee. 10m 
TMNOUR onde deeb Genbbe ss ccs eeeberts ceecden tones 6,597 “ 
Black Brother....... Seda. wee enees the ORES ctemeas 6,612 “ 
oo he Oe OPES ee ce) a. ee 6,661 “ 
BRUM Base PWGK . i. Bi Eas haa eee cee 6,711* “ 


There are several routes to Asheville, from North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and South Carolina. We shall refer to the most important : 

1. The Morganton or Swannanoa Route.—This connects with the 
North Carolina Railroad improvement. The traveller having reached 
Goldsboro from Wilmington on the north, takes the North Car- 
olira road to Salisbury, and from that point on the cars of the 
Western Extension is taken to Hickory Tavern, which is just eighty 
miles from Asheville. This distance must be accomplished in stages, 
though it is decreasing very fast with the progress of the western 
road, which is seeking Asheville and the Tennessee line. The follow- 
ing is a description of a portion of this route : 

Leaving Carson’s, the traveller proceeds, gradually ascending, to 
the Swannanoa Gap. During this route, the Catawba, now a clear, 
pure, mountain stream, and its tributaries, are crossed many times. 
The swift water, as it dashes over the rocks, ever and anon resting 
in some pool, in the calm sweetness of repose, forms a pleasing fea- 
ture in the route. From several points between Carson’s and the 
Gap, fine views of a portion of the Black Mountains are obtained, 
and the high pinnacle of the Blue Ridge is in view at nearly every 
turn. Gradually the ascent of the mountain is made, the traveller 
passes the summit almost without knowing it, and is upon the great 
table-land of the west. Just at the Gap is a spring of excellent wa- 
ter, and of a very cold temperature. The traveller who drinks from 





* Mr, Clingman is said to have reached s point in the Smoky Mountains, higher by 26 feet. 
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it can say that he has drank from the head-spring of the Catawba 
river. Now commences the descent along the banks of the Swan- 
nanoa, with the exception of two or three miles so very gradual, 
that it has the appearance of a level, and, in a ride of eighteen miles 
from the Gap, Ashevilleis reached, just as the sun is setting beyond 
the western mountains, in all that crimson glory which is so pecu- 
liarly its vesture in mountainous countries. 

The following lines are taken from a poem by a gentleman of 
Charleston : 


“SWANNANOA. 


‘‘Swannanoa, nymph of beauty, 
I would woo thee in my rhyme ; 
Wildest, brightest, loveliest river, 
Of our sunny, southern clime ! 
Swannanoa, well they named thee, 
In the mellow Indian tongue ; 
Beautiful* thou art, most truly, 
And right worthy to be sung. 


** But thou reignest queen forever, 
Child of Appalachian hills, 
Winning tribute as thou flowest 
From a thousand mountain rills. 
Thine is beauty, strength-begotten, 
Mid the cloud-begirded peaks, 
Where the patriarcht of the mountains 
Heavenward far thy waters seeks.” 


2. The Hickory.Nut Gap Route-—It leaves the North Carolina 
Railroad at Charlotte, and passes through Lincolnton and Ruther- 
fordton. On this route is the Wilson White Sulphur Spring near 
Shelby. It is thus deseribed by Lanman in his account of the Alle- 
ghanies : 

‘** My first expedition, on arriving at Asheville, was to a gorge in 
the Blue Ridge, called the Hickory: Nut Gap. How it came by that 
name I cannot imagine, since the forests in this particular region, so 
far as I could ascertain, are almost entirely destitute of the hickory- 
tree. It is true that, for four miles, the gorge is watered by a brook 
called after the hichory-nut, but I take it that this name is a borrowed 
one. The entire length of the Gap is about nine miles, and the last 
five miles are watered by the Rocky Broad river. The upper part 
of this stream runs between the Blue Ridge proper and a spur of the 
Blue Ridge ; and, at the point where it forces a passage through the 
spur, its bed is exceedingly rocky ; and, on either hand, until it 
reaches the middle country of the State, it is protected by a series of 
mountain bluffs. That portion of the gorge which might be called 
the gateway, is at the eastern extremity. From any point of view, 
this particular spot is remarkably imposing ; the Gap being not more 
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* Swannanoa: Cherokee—“ Beautiful.” + Black Mountain, whence its source. 
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than half a mile wide, though appearing to narrow down to a few 
hundred yards. The highest bluff is on the south side, and though 
rising to the height of full twenty-five hundred feet [about fifteen hun- 
dred really ; Mr. L. was mistaken], it is nearly perpendicular; and 
midway up its front stands an isolated rock, looming against the sky, 
which is of a circular form, and resembles the principal turret of a 
stupendous castle. The entire mountain is composed of granite, and 
a large proportion of the bluff in question positively hangs over the 
abyss beneath, and is as smooth as it could possibly be made by the 
rains of uncounted centuries. Over one portion of this superb cliff, 
falling far down into some undiscovered, and apparently unattainable 
pool, is a stream of water, which seems to be the offspring of the 
clouds ; and in a neighboring brook, near the base of this precipice, 
are three shooting waterfalls, at the foot of which, formed out of 
solid stone, are three holes, which are about ten feet in diameter, and 
measure from forty to fifty feet indepth. But, leaving these remark- 
able features out of the question, the mountain scenery in this vicin- 
ity is as beautiful and fantastic as any I have witnessed among the 
Alleghanies. At a farmhouse, near the Gap, where I spent the 
night, I met an English gentleman and tourist, and he informed me 
that, though he had crossed the Alps in a number of places, yet he 
had never seen any mountain scenery which he thought as beautiful 
as that of the Hickory-Nut Gap. My best view of the gorge was 
from the eastward, and just as the sun, with a magnificent retinue of 
clouds, was sinking directly in the hollow of the hills ; and as I gazed 
upon the prospect, it seemed to me, as was in reality the case, that I 
stood at the very threshold of an almost boungless wilderness of 
mountains.” 

The following is a description, by a tourist : 

“ But a few miles beyond Rutherfordton, the grand prospect bursts 
upon the vision. ‘The Pinnacle, Sugar-Loaf, Chimney-Rock, Tryon 
Mountain, with innumerable other peaks, loom up over the horizon, 
and stretch from the north to the west and south, as far as the eye 
ean reach. It is but for a moment, for the scene vanishes behind the 
intervening forests. The approach to them is almost imperceptible. 
Striking the Main Broad river, the road proceeds up its banks, and 
as the hills cluster in more closely, they completely exclude a view of 
the mountains. But the scenery near at hand amply compensates for 
the loss. ‘The road is a kind of terrace, resembling a shelf on the 
mountain side ; dark woods and steep rocks overhanging it on one 
side, and on the other, the river rushing and tumbling and roaring 
through and over ledges of rock, in its frantic haste. Occasionally, 
at a sudden bend of the stream, the sweetest little dells in the world, 
canopied by the spruce and hemlock, where the sunshine never in- 
trudes, afford welcome places to rest. And, to finish the accommoda- 
tion, a spring of cold water gushes from the mountain side, and sends 
its laughing waters merrily in the stream below. For some miles 
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this kind of scenery continues, until at last the hills recede a little, 
leaving a kind of basin of some hundreds of acres, at the confluence 
of several little streams. This is Harris’s, or Chimney-Rock House, 
a place of considerable resort, in consequence of several very inter- 
esting spots in the vicinity. ‘To the southwest, about a mile distant, 
is Chimney-Rock Mountain, so called from a huge rock standing out 
from its side, in the form of a chimney. About the same distance 
southward, are the Cascades, or Whirlpools, on a small stream com- 
ing down a deep mountain gorge.” 

3. Saluda Gap Route from South Carolina.—This is by the way 
of Greenville, 5. C., Fiat Rock, and Hendersonville. It is not 
marked by very grand scenery. The traveller from Greenville, by 
taking Jones’ Gap, may have Cesar’s Head in his route, which is a 
lofty rock, having an almost perpendicular side, from which an im- 
mense view may be had of the surrounding country. 

A little to the west of Caesar's Head is what is known as Cashier’s 
Valley. It is a region marked by the most beautiful and grand 
scenery and the choicest climate. It is the resort already of many 
South Carolina families to which State it is believed that the region 
of right belonged, though, by a blunder of the commissioner, it was 
assigned when the line was drawn to North Carolina. The valley is 
hemmed in by tall mountains, and watered by the French Broad. 
Whiteside Mountain, here of great height, is a remarkable curiosity, 
and surmounts a cave which is reached by a winding and perilous 
path. 

4, The Route by Wilkesbarre.—This connects with that by the Swan- 
nanoa Gap, via the valley of the Yadkin, Lenoir, Wilkesbarre, and 
Morganton, but for a description of it the reader must be referred to 
Mr. Colton’s most excellent hand-book. We make but two extracts: 

1. The Residence of Nicholas Williams upon the Yadkin. —-Approach- 
ing the house, ‘‘ the scene before him reminded the writer of some of 
those splendid old baronial possessions in England, which have been 
sv graphically described by Sir Walter Scott in his brilliant stories 
of the olden time. The forest of oak, pine, cedar, and chestnut, 
formed a complete circle, leaving an open space of about ten acres, 
in the midst of which is the mansion, a neat and antiquated-looking 
building, which was commenced before the Revolution, and finished 
after its close, almost entirely hid from view by wide-branched oaks, 
which ‘fling their gnarled arms over a thick carpet of the most deli- 
cious greensward.’ On your left, as you approach the mansion from 
the large gate of the outside enclosure, is a meadow of tall, waving 
grass ; and on your right is a lovely flower garden, with ‘ shrubbery 
which Shenstone might have envied,’ environed by a beautiful juniper 
hedge. No one who has ever read Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ can 
look upon this beautifully arranged garden without being reminded 
of the charming garden of Eden, which his strong imagination so 
richly bodied forth in that immortal poem.” 

2. The Happy Valley.—From ,Wilkesbarre the road turns south- 
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west into Caldwell county, and passes through a section of that 
country said to be very appropriately named “The Happy Valley.” 
The writer we quote says of it: “‘ The surrounding mountains, which 
rise only into beauty, and not into grandeur, form an almost mathe- 
matically perfect ellipsis. The length of the valley is about five 
miles, and the average width not far from three. Within it are five 
highly intelligent families, living on as many rich and handsomely 
improved farms. Everything which can enrich and delight has been 
lavished here in bounteous prefusion. Here are beautiful lowlands 
on each side of the river, and, toward the encircling mountains, are 
gently sloping hillsides, from which persons can desery the Grand- 
father in Watauga, the Hawk’s Bill and Table Rock in Burke, and 
Mount Mitchell, the loftiest peak of the Black Mountains. Here are 
green meadows and wide grazing pastures. Here are oaks, cedars, 
pines, the spruce, the silver, the white, and the black walnuts, poplars, 
locusts, chestnuts, hollies, and the white and pink blossomed laurels. 
Here are pure gushing springs, and noisy babbling rills, which dash 
down from the mountain tops, as if in haste to bury themselves in 
the vasty deep. Here are refreshing fogs, which rise not from mala- 
ria, but from pure streams, bearing on their downy pinions the glit- 
tering dewdrops and the rose of health, and not disease and death. 
Here are bracing breezes and cool nights, which strengthen man for 
the duties and toils of the long summer days. Here are fishes, sweet 
singing birds, and deer ; and here are groves not inferior to that of 
Daphne by Orentes. This is a sight well calculated to make one 
deeper in love with his native State; well calculated to make him 
abandon any notions which he may entertain of leaving here for a 
home in the South or Northwest. If you have not been through the 
Western part of your State, you know little or nothing of the fertility, 
magnificence, and natural advantages, which are a few days’ ride from 
ou.” 

r Morganton, at a height of 1,100 feet above the sea, is the seat of 
some wealth, and of many families of Revolutionary antecedents. At 
a distance of fifteen miles are the Piedmont Springs, not much re- 
sorted to at present, but in the midst of beautiful scenery. In the 
vicinity are the Hawk’s Bill and Table Rock, the former of which 
rises out of a mountain 200 feet, and can easily be ascended to a 
tuble upon its top. At the foot is the Linville river, which unites 
after a while with the noble Catawba. The Hawk’s Bill is a bare 
rock, rising, perhaps, even higher than the Table Rock. 

* We have sometimes thought, as we gazed on the landscape which 
stretched itself far, far in the dim distance, just as the sun was leaving 
us in a glow of crimson splendor, and the twilight came hastening on, 
that this place gave one of the best views of the mountains to be had 
in Western North Carolina. The town seems to be perfectly hemmed 
in with mountains, which keep themselves at a respectful distance 
though, and are not by any means contracted in the curvings of their 
range. ‘To the south and southeast may be seen a range called the 
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South Mountains, which run thence in a northwardly direction, and 
are lost in small spurs and ridges. In the far distant western prospect 
is seen the Blue Ridge and its spurs, a portion of the Black Moun- 
tain ; and, almost beneath us, the Linville Mountain extends its snake- 
like arm far down until its course is stopped by the Catawba. Nearer 
still, rising in stern grandeur, may be seen the Table Rock and 
Hawk’s Bill ; between them and our station we view the swiftly flow- 
ing Catawba, sweeping on in its course through fertile fields, whose 
rich growth is ever a grateful sight to the eye; while immediately at 
our feet are scattered around the residences of the hospitable citizens 
of Morganton. Every beholder will most surely say that it isa 
beautiful view.” 

The Linville Falls are about twenty-five miles from Morganton. 
Buggies can go within half a mile, but a good carriage road is by this 
completed to the bank of the river. The Linville river runs nearly 
through the centre of a mountain which is about 5,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. By the aid of a spy glass the tiny stream may 
be descried, but not a sound is heard to indicate the awful whirlpouls 
below. Mr. Lanman thus describes his visit to this point: ‘‘ They 
are literally embosomed among the mountains, and long before seeing 
them, do you hear their musical roar. The scenery about them is as 
wild as it was a hundred years ago. Not even a pathway has been 
made to guide the tourist into the stupendous gorge where they reign 
supreme. At the point in question, the Linville is about 150 feet 
broad ; and though its waters have come down their parent moun- 
tains at a most furious speed, they here make a more desperate plunge 
than they ever dared to attempt before, when they find themselves in 
a deep pool, and suddenly hemmed in by a barrier of gray granite, 
which crosses the entire bed of the river. In their desperation, how- 
ever, they finally work a passage through the solid rock, and after 
filling another hollow with foam, they make « desperate leap of at 
least one hundred feet, and find a resting-place in an immense pool, 
which one might easily imagine to be bottomless. And then, as if 
attracted by the astonishing feats performed by the waters, a number 
of lofty and exceedingly fantastic cliffs have gathered themselves 
together in the immediate neighborhood, and are ever peering over 
each other's shoulders into the depths below. But, as the eye wan- 
ders from the surrounding cliffs, it falls upon an isolated column, 
several hundred feet high, around which are clustered, in the great- 
est profusion, the most beautiful of vines and flowers. This column 
occupies a conspicuous position a short distance below the Falls, and 
it were an easy matter to imagine it a monument erected by Nature 
to celebrate her own creative power.” 

A remarkable cave in this vicinity was visited by Mr. Colton, and 
explored to the depth of a mile, he thinks ; the country around being 
of limestone formation, with some beautiful blue and white marble 
and honestone. His description of the cave will, however, amply re- 
pay the perusal : 
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‘“* Having procured a guide, a little after 9 o’clock, we entered the 
cave, and, after proceeding about a quarter of a mile, came to water. 
Previous to this, nothing of a very remarkable nature had been met 
with, but now began the wondrous splendors of that hidden world. 
Stooping through a low passage, in which the coldest of water ran 
rippling and singing a merry song, which was echoed back a thou- 
sand times from the dark dismal arched roof of the unmeasured space 
which stretched itself before, behind, and above us, we emerged into 
an immense passage, whose roof was far beyond the reach of the glare 
of our torches, except where the fantastic festoons of stalactites hang 
down within our touch. It looked like the arch of some grand old 
cathedral, yet it was too sublime, too perfect in all its beautiful pro- 
portions, to be anything of human, but a model which man might at- 
tempt to imitate. Passing along we would come to a huge figure, 
so horridly like the petrified skeleton of a human being, that as the 
fitful glimmering light cast a shade upon it, one would start back in 
horror. But a steadier shade exhibits it truly to our sight—naught 
but the working of nature, yet so perfect in its lineaments that it 
would take no great stretch of the imagination to think it a petritied 
remnant of the body of one of that departed race of giants, which fa- 
bles tell us once strode over the land. Levelling in these horrid phan- 
tasies of the imagination, I touched it. How cold—icy cold! my 
hand was numbed by the contact. But I missed my guide, and turn- 
ing, I noticed him far above me, ascending a kind of natural stairs. 
I soon followed, and through a hole, hardly large enough for my 
body, entered a chamber, which, in the gorgeous splendor of its 
transparent drapery, the beauty and delicate look of its carpeting, 
surpassed any natural scene I ever witnessed. I thought to myself 
that could one but hear the strains of delicious music, he might well 
conclude that the land of the fairies was reached at last. It was not 
a large, gross cavern, with dark, gloomy stalactites, but these pen- 
dants were of a delicate lightness, and a most beautifully transparent 
yellowish hue, while the floor was covered with a formation which 
more resembled white moss petrified than anything else I can com- 
pare it to. My guide was pushing himself about into the various 
passages far from me, and not a sound reached me but the sweet 
murmur of the rippling water, which, as it came echoing along 
through the thousand harp-strings which hang from the roofing, an- 
swered my imagination ainply for the music of the fairy elfs, while 
my torch giving but light enough to illumine the little room in which 
I sat, allowed my mind’s eye to see hundreds of shapes dancing mer- 
rily in the thick darkness below. Had I but a picture of that scene, 
it should be an heirloom which I would pride in transmitting to an 
after-generation, for I am convinced that never man stood on that 
spot before. Far beyond, half hanging on a ledge of rock, was my 
guide, looking more like a goblin from another world than a mortal 
creature of this, his face blackened with lightwood smoke, and his 
clothes covered with mud, his light held high above him, and his 
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head stretched out in a searching glance into the pitchy darkness of a 
cavern which lay before him. Soon satisfied that he could see about 
as far as the end of his nose, he seized a rock and struck a huge sta- 
lactite near him, bringing forth a deafening, crashing sound, which, 
echoing through a hundred passages, rang like a chime of bells, and 
thus dispelled a fancy of mine whereby I was endeavoring to make 
him out a giant spirit of the goblin world.” 

9. The Black Mountains come next, where the unfortunate astrono- 
mer and enthusiast in science, Mitchell, lost his life in the effort to 
verify certain observations. He finds a fit sepulchre here, and an- 
nually hundreds are attracted to his sombre and solitary resting-place 
on what is known now as Mitchell's Peak. Mr. Colton thus de- 
scribes a thunder-storm in this wild region : 

** Perhaps the grandest, and at the same time most terrible scene 
to be witnessed on the mountain is a thunder-storm. We were upon 
its summit once at such a time; and while we would gladly look 
upon its like again, the blood chills within us as we think of its aw- 
ful splendor. Each rock around and beneath us seemed a sheet of 
fire at each flash of lightning. Anon it would blaze forth its forked 
chain in some cloud far beneath us, then glancing upward, it next 
sent its shivering dart into some noble tree upon a distant peak. 
While it played its vivid fancies about us, darkness came on, and 
then its splendor was doubled. But the thunder! we have often 
thought that if a thousand mountain tops were to come tumbling, 
crashing down upon the valley, they’could not give half an idea of 
the awful grating of that thunder upon the top of the Black Moun- 
tain. It seemed to strike into one’s inmost depth, piercing every 
nerve, and throbbing upon every sinew. One should be there in such 
a time to feel truly its awful sublimity. But there are few who can 
witness this terrific pyrotechny of heaven with a steady nerve. We 
have never known any one, not even the hardy mountaineers, who 
did not shudder when recalling to mind such a scene. One thinks 
of Pheton’s fiery course, and has, somewhat like him, to risk his 
life to feel and see that sublimest blaze of glory and grandeur.” 

Another writer thus compares the Black with the Roan Moun- 
tains : 

‘** One leaves the top of the Roan with feelings of love, an appre- 
ciation of beauty, a glow of romance warming the soul with ideas of 
unutterable poetry ; but he quits the Black with a wild sense of 
strife, an impression of the sublime and rugged, the tremendous 
reality of life. The lover may stand on the Roan and sigh forth 
sentimental sonnets ; but the soldier may stand on the Black and feel 
the kindlings of his soul for the din of battle. Could I see but one 
of them, I would prefer the Roan.” 

The whole mountain section of North Carolina is of vast resources. 
Its water-power is adequate to all the wants of machinery in America. 
Its pasturage will support innumerable flocks and herds. _Its mineral 
resources are infinite, and its agricultural hopes encouraging. Near 
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the Valley river iron is said to be inexhaustible, and lead, silver, 
and gold, are found. The marble is of the finest quality. An old 
mine, probably of silver, exhibiting evidences of having been worked 
and abandoned, is found here, and is supposed to belong to the era of 
De Soto’s expedition. Iron works exist, but there is no facility of 
reaching a market. ‘The country is adapted to grazing, and grasses 
grow luxuriantly. There is an unfailing mast of oak, beech, sugar, 
maple, andlinn. Corn, wheat, rye, barley, buckwheat, and tobacco, 
are profitably grown. Every variety of climate and soil can be found. 

We close now with an extract from the address delivered before 
the State Agricultural Society of North Carolina, by the Hon. T. L. 
Clingman, but have collected much additional and valuable material 
upon the State, which will appear in another article : 


“ At its extreme borders, there rises up a mountainous region, with bolder 
scenery, and a more bracing climate. Few of our citizens cuales the extent of 
this district, or are aware of the fact, that it is three hundred miles in length, 
and has probably more than forty peaks, that surpass in altitude Mount Wash- 
ington, long regarded as the most elevated point in the Atlantic States, Though 
this region does not present the glacier fields and eternal snows of the Alps, yet 
their want is amply atoned for by a vegetation rich as the tropics themselves can 
buast of. Rocky masses, of immense height and magnitude, and long ridges 
and frightful precipices are to be found; but the prevailing character of this 
section is one of such fertility, that the forest trees attain their most magnificent 
proportions on the sides, and even about the tops of the highest mountains 
There, too, are to be seen, those strange treeless tracts, which the aboriginal in- 
habitants supposed to be the foot-prints of the ‘Evil One,’ as he stepped from 
mountain to mountain. Their smooth undulating surfaces, covered with waving 
grasses, suggest far different associations to the present beholders. 

“The landscape is variegated, too, by tracts of thirty and even forty miles in 
extent, covered with dense forests of the balsam fir trees, appearing, in the dis- 
tance, dark as ‘the plumage of the raven’s wing,’ and green carpets of elastic 
moss, and countless vernal flowers, among which the numerous species of the 
azalea, the kalmia, and the rhododendron, especially contend in the variety, deli- 
eacy, and brilliancy of their hues. From the sides of the mountains flow cold 
and limpid streams along broad and beautiful valleys. Though such a region as 
this can never weary the eye, its chief merit is, that almost every part of it is 
fitted to be occupied by, and to minister to the wants of man.” 
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THE GRAIN CROP OF THE UNITED STATES, 1860. 


Tus wheat crop of 1860 is the largest that has yet been produced. In all the 
Western States except the western part of Missouri, and a portion of Kansas, 
where it was injured by the drought, the story of the crop is the same wonderful 
and gratifying one, wheat of unprecedented abundance in the general yield. 
Through this literally golden harvest the West rises into new life from her 
depression under financidl difficultics, and the whole country participates in her 
prosperity. To the God of the harvest belong devout thanks from the nation so 
blessed, so prospered. 

Estimates of the wheat crop must necessarily be approximate, from the fact 
that our information is obtained through trade and the compilation of individuals. 
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For among the many privileges of free government, we certainly have one of 
judging each one for himself every year of the question so important to all, 
namely, the product of bread and meat. Of this vital question, to all classes, 
it is thought hetter to let all be free to guess, rather than to try by well-directed 
official effort to obtain returns with exactitude. Availing ourselves of the liberty 
to make a guess, we propose to give value to it by some figures collated with 
care. 

The last official return of the wheat crop was of the year 1855. Assuming 
this as a basis, and taking a rate of the increase of population as the rate of 
increase of number of acres, and getting at the average production from our 
exchange files, we give the following figures as approximate statements of the 
production of wheat in the years 1858, '50, and ’60, as follows: 











WHEAT. 

STATES. / A = 

1848. Bush. 1859. Bush. 1860. Bush. 
RPGR, .... i coc cvcoseseenigoon 20,000,000 22,000,000 25,000 .000 
Pennsylvania........ eeseeeeess 20,000,000 25,000,000 25,000,060 
Virginia and Nerth Carolina,..... 18,500,000 20,000,000 18,000,000 
Keutucky..... ; sLeaaamine 8,500,000 11,000,000 9.000.000 
Re Re a ee er ee 22,000.000 26.000,000 28,000,000 
Indiana.......... naesceccececeese 18,000,000 17 ,000,000 19,000,000 
Illinois.... aie sacnceeese 14,500,000 20,000,000 25,000,000 
IO UR nc cocker. ccnhebbhees 42,000,000 60,000,000 80,000,000 
Bs Sie 6 aco cdhasnn de viet 158,590,000 200,000,000 229,000,000 


The increase in the “ other States” is chiefly in Wisconsin and Michigan, the 
first producing this year about 16,000,000 bushels, and the latter about 14,000,000 
bushels. 

The production of the Western States, which have the lavgest surplus for 
export, is shown by the following figures : 














WHEAT. 
STATES. 1858. Buch. 1859. Bush. 1860. Bush. 
Ls oP Pee Eee eee Pe 8,500,000 11,000,000 9.000,000 
ae re ne 600s ccna Saarevaniaie 22,000,000 26,000,000 28 000,000 
Indiana......... 0 0 « 00-096) sie #0 aa 17,000,000 19,000,000 
SS o\duhers<cs -.++ 14,500,000 20,000,000 25.000.000 
Wisconsin and Michigan. Unde’ 0 tet aRam Vit, Rie as 30,000,000 
DOtal ..os ccrccecer- cccceccs, SOOO 74.000,000 111,000,000 


The surplus for the present year in these States may be estimated as follows: 





Bushels. 
Crop, 1860....... is isd vanWnaekees sen OF 2 As ee Ag Ss ips 111,000 000 
Consumption, 4} bushels per head .............000 bbc coe Seepeeee 50,000.000 
Surplus crop, 1860..... xccuviees eeu nwevannes jc bape meee 61,000,000 


It is estimated that, in addition to this, from one sixth to one fifth of the sur- 
plus crop of 1859 is yet in the hands of the producers. We therefore have in 
the States, estimating last year’s surplus crop of the West at 36,000,000 bush- 
els, as the gross: 





Bushels. 
Surplus crop of 1860 ....... PO de eR Ma rede whvescodadeeccooeocs Ueduects 61.000,000 
Sixteen 2-3 per cent. om 1859... 6.0... se cee ccccewencccnecvescecens 6,000,000 
SE BOE OU OTE. oo ie Fike Codebac cde pwlape se ROVUSS eg cst Dedpes oc 67,000,000 


It is yet too soon to form any estimate of the export of wheat and flour for this 
year, but from present indlcatious it will not be much less than 30,000,000 bush- 
els. What profit this will yield after paying cost of production and freight, is a 
question. This year it may pay, but in the long run the exportation of wheat 
will make a country poorer. 

We will have an idea of the available surplus case of high prices by taking 
the consumption and loss at 5 bushels for each person. The actual consumption 
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is perhaps not over 4 or 4} bushels, but in seasons of plenty, seed used in man- 
ufacturing, loss in harvesting, &c., diminish the actual surplus. 


Bushels. 


PESHRSE, THO nck vin vd debah vpedw i Whesd eee csacececes Sud secsiosccvcega 229,000,000 
Consumption, 5 bushels per head 155,000,000 


Which is perhaps not in excess of what will be exported and held over for 


another vear. 
All other crops give general returns, and it is entirely within the bounds to 
put the value of our staples this year at two thousand millions of dollars, or 


about sixty-six dollars for each person—N. Y. Courier. 
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1.—THE CITY OF RICHMOND, THE CAPITAL AND METROPOLIS OF 
VIRGINIA. 


The returns of the census indicate that the inhabitants within the corporate 
bounds of the city of Richmond number nearly 40,000, and that its suburbs con- 
tain from 10,000 to 12,900 inhabitants, making the whole population, city and 
suburban, more than 50,000 souls. 

Since 1850, the increase within the city has exceeded forty per cent., while in 
the decades, commencing in 1840 and 1830, the increase was only 30 per cent, 
Richmond, therefore, notwithstanding the three years of revulsion and prostration 
which have intervened in the last decade, has increased faster in population than 
ever before; and being now an urban community of more than fifty thousand 
inhabitants, Richmond is the metropolis as well as the capital of the Old Domin- 
ion, and may be made, as we believe, the largest city between Baltimore and 
New-Orleans. 

Already she is the commercial centre of Virginia, and the nucleus of her 
manufactures ; and as Virginia is a vast commonwealth, abounding, like Penn- 
sylvania, with coal and iron, and blessed, too, like Pennsylvania, with rivers and 
ridges and hills and valleys, giving diversity to her landscapes and variety to her 
soils, Virginia will divide with Pennsylvania the great markets of the country for 
coal and iron, not in jealousy and competition, but in harmony and co-operation ; 
for, along the seaboard and down the Ohio, Virginia and Pennsylvania will both 
find a market for the mineral staples, in the augmenting marts of commerce and, 
manufactures 

And then Richmond, like Philadelphia, becoming the centre of State trade, 
intermixed with inter-State trade and foreign trade, will attract capital and num- 
bers, and become the scene of new improvements and large investments. 

Enjoying tide-water communication with the ocean, and rail communica- 
tion with deep-water ports upon numerous rivers flowing into the Chesapeake, 
she might import in bulk and distribute in packages ; situated upon the route of 
a practicable water line across Virginia territory to the Ohio river, and at the 
terminus of an iron line that pierces the Blue Ridge, and is winding its length 
westward to interlock with the network that covers the Ohio Valley, and with 
diverging lines stretching south and east, and constituting links in the great 
cords which bind cities and States in the ties of commerce and intercourse, Rich- 
mond rises up in the contemplation of the future, the mistress of Virginia 
trade, and the chief entrepét upon the tributaries which flow into Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Cheap fuel, pure water, a prolific surrounding country, accessibility to the 
ocean, and ease of transportation, have made Philadelphia a city of almost 
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700,000 souls; and as all these facilities in proximate degree are possessed by 
Richmond, she too may number hundreds of thousands of inhabitants. 

In 1790 no city in the United States equalled the population uf Richmond and 
its suburbs in 1860. In 1800 only New-York and Philadelphia exceeded Rich- 
mond in 1860; for, in 1800 the population of Boston was only 14,937, and of 
Baltimore 26,114. In 1810 Philadelphia and New-York were the only cities 
that exceeded Richmond in 1860; Boston in 1810 containing 33,250 souis, and 
Baltimore 35,583. In 1820 but four cities exceeded the population of Richmond 
in 1860, to wit: New-York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore—the last two 
cities then containing: Boston, 43,298, and Baltimore 62,738 inhabitants. In 
1830 four cities only exceeded the population of Richmond in 1860, to wit: 
New-York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore—New-Orleans then containing 
but 46,310 inhabitants. In 1840 but five cities exceeded the population of 
Richmond in 1860, to wit: New-York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and 
New-Orleans—Cincinnati then having but 46,238 inhabitants. In 1850 but eight 
cities exceeded the population of Richmond in 1860, to wit: New-York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Baltimore, New-Orleans, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Brooklyn. In 
1860, add to the eight forenamed cities San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Louisville, Charleston, Buffalo, Albany, Washington, and Providence. 

These statistics indicate the growth of American cities, in some cases on 
localities and with surroundings and facilities not to be named along with Rich- 
mond in natural advantages ; and when Virginia becomes more commercial, then 
will Richmond augment more rapidly in population and resources, and take her 
rank among the large cities in the large States. Any great State that has not 
also its great city, is doomed to be overshadowed by the influence of concentrated 
capital, by a powerful press, and by superior facilities for receiving and convey- 
ing intelligence, and for transporting persons and goods!—U. S. Railroad 
Regisier. 


2.—COMMERCE OF NEW-ORLEANS—Conrinvep 


The following tables will be found interesting to parties engaged in the cotton 
trade : 
Receipts Average price 

SEASONS. New-Orleans. per bale. Total Value. 
1R48-49......2...... 1,142.382 os $27 00 —_ 30,844,314 
Sa 837.723 Noe 50 00 anaes 41,885,150 
1850-51 995,036 Fae 49 00 ee 48,756,764 
Tr eee 1,429,183 es 34 00 eal 48,592,222 
1852-53. 1,664,864 me 41 00 rein 68,259,424 
1853-34............- 1,440,779 mashe 38 00 oes 54,749,602 
WM6G-B6. 2 saces.-...: 1,284,768 ates 40 00 ; 51,390,720 
BR ve bce dass ace 1,759,293 os 40 00 nad 70,371,720 
1856-57 1,513,247 erie 57 00 reds 86,255,079 
1857-58... 1,673,616 ahibe 52 50 are 88,127 ,340 
1858-59 1,774,298 a! 53 00 ne 92,037,704 
1859-60 2,255,448 one 48 50 “es 109,389,228 


Total, 12 years.... 17,775,637 $790,660,357 


Date of receipt Ree’s of new Total receipts at Total crop of 
of first bale. crop to Sep. 1. New-Orleans. the U. States. 
1848..August 6 «ees 1848-49..1,142,382 .... 2.728.596 
1849..August 7 . «eee 1849-50.. 837,723 .... 2,096,706 
1850. . August II eves 1850-51... 995,036 .... 2,355,257 
1851. .July 155 .... 1851-52..1,429,183 .... 3,015,029 
1852..August 2 ° 5,077 ..++ 1852-53..1,664,864 .... 3,262,882 
1853..August 9 aisle --e» 1853-54..1,440,779 .... 2,930,027 
1854. .July 5 391 .... 1854-55..1,284,768 .... 2,847,339 
1855. .July 5 3,282 .. 1855-56..1,759.293 .... 3 527,845 
1856. .July 5 ,166 .... 1856-57..1,513.247 .... 2,939,519 
1857..Angust 15 ; .-+» 1857-58..1,678.616 .... 3,113,962 
1858..July 25 -e+e 1858-59..1,774,298 .... 3.851.481 
1859..July 28. coe Oy «ees 1859-60. .2,255.448 .... *4,650,000 
1860. .July 5 y * Estimate. 
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Table showing the product of low middling to good middling cotton, taking the 
average of eaeh entire year for ten years, with the receipts at New-Orleans and 
the total crop of the United States: 





Total Receipts at Average 

Crop. N. Orleans. Price. 

Bales. Bales. Cts. per Ib. 
2,355,257 osks 995,036 over 11 
3,015,029 yr 1,429,183 Wess 8 
8,262,882 eoka 1,664 864 See 9 
2,930,027 whe 1,440,779 Hoe 8% 
2 847,339 6eae 1,284,768 acts 9 1-16 
8,527,845 cous 1,759,293 May's y 
2.930.519 .... 1,518,247 .... 12% 
3,113,962 éhes 1.678,616 halve 11% 
3,851,481 acan 1,774,298 Suse ll 
4,650,000 .... 2,255,448 .... 1055 
MOLASSES. 


The yield of molasses from the last year’s cane crop, is estimated by Mr. Cham- 
pomier, in his annual statement, at 70 gallons for each thousand pounds of sugar, 
against 60 gallons for the previous year, or an aggregate of 17,858,100 gallons 
against 24,887,760 the ot eee ee a decrease of 7,029,660 gallons, 
The arrivals at the levee during the season have been 313,840 bbls., against 
353,715 last year—-showing a decrease of 39,875 bbls. The range of prices has 
been considerably above that of the two preceding years, the highest being 41} a 
43c. for prime to choice in January, and the lowest 26 a 30c. per gallonin July and 
August; and the average rate for all qualities during the season has been 35c., 
against 26c. last year, and 23}c. per gallon the year before. The course of the 
market throughout the season is indicated by the following table, which shows 
the highest and lowest rates in each month for round lots on the levee, in barrels : 





1859-60. Highest. Lowest. 1859-60 Highest. Lowest. 
September. .cents per gall. 324238 30436] March .... cents per gall. 20440 25434 
QOtODSR nce is seses cece. 40443 2 a@37)| April...........--cceseces 30440 30438 
November......c0....-+. 36a41 32a@36| May ..................... 30438 20433 
December..........-..-+- 87 a 42} 30a 40)| June ...... 2... cee eee oes 25435 Wa 32 
January ......-s0--. «+--+» 30443 30440) July..... HUUORE' Ss oec oeses 20a32 18430 
February .........-....... 30@41 30439j| August............ ....00- liaW lbaet 


The quantity shipped to Atlantic ports, according to our tables (which include 
the exports direct from Attakapas), is equal to about 3,281,000 gallons, against 
4,500,000 gallons last year ; and this amount being deducted from the whole crop 
ef 17,858,100 gallons, as estimated by Mr. Champomier, there would be left, for 
the consumption of the West and South, 14,576,700 gallons, against 20,540,560 
gallons last year. 

The total value of the product, estimated at an average of 25c. per gallon, as 
already stated, sums up $6,250,335, against $6,470,817 last year, showing a de- 
crease of $220,482. 


TOBACCO. 


Total receipts at this port, as shown by our tables, are 80,955 hhds., against 
75,925 last year. The year closes with a stock on hand of 20,635—about 9,800 
hhds. unsold, one third of which quantity consists of refused. 

The following table, made up to the 30th November of each year, shows, as 
nearly as possible, the proportion of each separate crop received at this port : 


Dec. 1, 1842, to Nov. 30, 1843. . .hhds. 98,530 | Dec. 1, 1851, to Noy. 30, 1852... .hhds. 96,904 
“ 184 “ 1844. ‘ i “ “ an “ 


3, , 78,483 1852, 1853. 67,403 
“61844, - 1845... “ 74,038 “1853, 3 1854... “ 47,763 
“1845, - 1846... “ 67,812 «1854, ser 1855... “ 54,020 
“ 61846, " 1847... “ 61,712 “ 1855, - 1856... “ 655,934 
oes 54 1848... “ 60,669 1856, “te 1857... “* 54,082 
“« 1848, +3 1849... “ 59,230 ‘61857, * 1858... ** 88,399 
“ 61849, = 1850... “ 56,798 “ 1858, ¥ 1859... “ [7,849 


“ 1850, * 1851... “ 65,048 
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FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS. 


FLOUR—BBLS. 


1859-60. 1858-59. 

natinhee nos vices soa ccendagebulaeaes ove OOBBO0 ccccees. eae 1,084,978 

Exports, Foreign and Coastwise......... coh OER —eetvcs seas 605,500 
WHEAT—SACKS 

1859-60. 1858-59. 

Mecolpess. Kcidded pcos decven tis cdeuass oe 3) ere o° 29,585 

Exports, Foreign and Coastwise........... GED... nvccctamuen 22,616 

. m x a for 1857-58. Bie) si Weed se seuege 368,178 
CORN—SACKS 

1859-60. 1858-59. 

Receipts......... Cb. we Sete... ) ete sedinsccye 759,438 

Exports, Foreign and Coastwise.. S¥eeeee 1} | re petss eee 
OATS~—SACKS. 

1859-69. 1858-59. 

OCCT ooo kbecccccen cccovescosdbdatonsce GRPOO 5 eae aes 249,736 


PRICES OF SUPERFINE FLOUR. 





1859-60. Highest. Lowest. 1859-60. Highest. Lowest. 
Sept..per bbl. “ Siiga5 00 $460 a4 75 March.per bbl. $8 40 2660 $575 a6 12% 
October.......5 45 @550 500 a5 25 BPO ocsccses 575 a612¥4 .. a5 
November.... 5 8744600 525 a5 40 =e 5 85 a600 575 a5 90 
December..... 600 a6 25 575 a5 90 June. bee at ... 575 a5 8736 5 12a5 30 
January...... 6 12%a6 37% 5 75 ab 00 | ee ee 5 8ila600 5 45° a5 
February ..... 650 @660 5 80 a5 874g August ovvene - 540 2550 5 12Wwa5 40 


Notg—Some fancy brands have brought higher rates throughout the season. 


PRICES OF WHEAT. 


1859 60. Highest. Lowest. } 1859-60. Highest. Lowest. 
Sept.per bush. $0 90 @105 $085 a 95 March. per bus. a Sie oc SLD Bie 
October........ 115 @ 10 a... April ...... 50 a... 150 @ 
November 115 @ .. 100 a. | er i 50 a 150 @ 
December 16 a@.. 100 @.. ee 150 a 150 @ 
January....... 125 @ . 1124a.. tee 150 @.. 150 @ 
February 1 6 iv 1M a4@.. August........ 150 a160 150 @ 


PRICES OF CORN IN SACKS. 


1859-60 Highest. Lowest. 1859-60. Highest. Lowest. 
Sept......per bush. $0 904100 70a 77} | March.... per bush$0 75a 85 70a 
October ........ ... 0a1% 90a1 10 Pe 70a 9 65a 80 
November...... ...1064115 60a 65 | Serre 78a 90 68a 8 
December.......+..++ 9a 9% 65a 70 Re 70a 80 Oa 65 
January............. 80@ 8 60@ 75 . Preerre sco 70a 80 58a 75 


February ............ 85@ 95 T0@ 80 | August.............. 56a@ 15 55a 70 


BEEF, PORK, BACON AND LARD. 


BEEF—BBLS. AND TIERCES. 


1859-60. 1853-59. 
Receipts. «2.00 cccescccceses COCO Ceeesscsees GA5ER iSSseccce ‘ 54,554 
WAXPOTUS cesses secs cccces cnssscs oe ee es. Wekantriees 21,813 
PORK 
1859-60, 1858-59. 
Rec eipts—tierces and bbls...........6. cates SEPPR —  ceeddawocsine 266,580 
' Hogsheads and boxes............ L945 — ..cccecscees 3,003 
Dulk, 106 isCindsikeinbasese son, eS RR Ses 5,969,550 
Pape Ds, 0... civshthntbabesoceevia 53,053 =... eo oie 82,864 
BACON 
1859-60. 1858-59. 
Receipts—hogshes ag and easks....0.... +05 @50MB — ceecsvscese. 35,491 
Bbis. and boxes.,.......-.+..... G,0BT .  cccscwss.cce 8,815 
Hhds. and tierces Hams.......... SEER vepesa cece 87,829 
“ Dele, WOM isc ees. MOOG: 6... caas- hs 10,000 
LARD 
1859-60. 1858-59. 
Receipts—tierces and bbls... ...... Swhebdie yg MTOR: > 2c 0nee sebse . 78,564 


es Sean... «sgn Sae> «aguas DAME shvcecsysnadss 63,592 
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DIRECT IMPORTS OF COFPEE, SUGAR, AND SALT. 


ARTICLES. 1859-60. 1858-59. 1857-58. 
Coffee—Cuba, Gc... . 2.2... ccc eeeeeesss bags 4,590 bias 3,303 nie 1,268 
Coffee—Rio .............. ia -bags 278,956 ebke 405.093 mee 280,655 
Sagar—Cuba............. .. boxes. and bbls. 16,948 ia’ 10,568 A 16,864 
Sugar—Cuba ...........-.408 ecebasdesd hhds. 3,045 ve pie 629 eee 1,102 
Sugar—Brazil, &..... .».- boxes and bags 332 ones 454 hain 30 
Molasses—Onuba... ......... hhds. and tierces “~ 271 dee'e 1,681 ches 2,528 
Molasses—Cuba.... 22... 2.4... ..0000.... DbIs. 5.526 o'ene 882 ons 4,128 
Salt—Liverpool ..........0...00cse0 eee BACKS 852.324 eee 640,856 éaat 669,873 
Salt—Turks’ Island, &c..............+.. bush. 368,620 eace 183.935 aaee 168,557 


8.—COMMERCE OF MOBILE. 


We take the following from the “Journal of Commerce” Letter Sheet Price 
Current :— 


Stock of Cotton at the Port of Mobile in Presses, Warehouses, and on Shipboard, 
acon 31st, 1860. 


Planters’ Ship 





| 
Mark. | Mark. 
| 











Planters’ and Shippers’ Press and Warehouses.............. 8805 83 8888 

IN: Che eRORGO 6 0 ceeccuseclndctoen 0teGsd¥eteerecebtee 13695 987 | 14682 

LETTE Ee ee ee boo 5807 107 )~— |S «6914 

BE ERNE ig cnscnes ct paneecswsganelin 6 Vasgtens wa 402 1908 =| 2310 

IU acidic sconces: ccucestidauentedsanscuvesoeen cdl 1072 cones |e 

Independent Warehouses... .... 0.2... ...cce cece cee cee ceeees | 2940 oe ee 

Pickeries and Stores pM, SURES 870 Pe iy 870 

On board ship George IDL, ccculbihanists<+.ceisenall eee 2223 | 2223 

SE ee eee ee 7 ee 677 | 677 

POR ccs viecnces'ss. ne ee SF Le ae 

Arrived since by Eclipse... ...-++.-s+seeeers roacosunpaaeel 356 eee iar 

by Falls ¢ GO gee ccecr cr Gueieaers ccccpt seeds 198 vbve 198 

“ by Demopolis.............+. errarTe rr 146 ee | 146 

~~ ae, | | RRS i rae" 421 ee 421 

m > Mit SONA £46 beesccdcdscabedsvoceneensaene 985 amas 985 
erauwX— 

Total Stock August 31st, 1860................0e0000e: | 35697 | 5985 41682 





Cxports of Cotton from the Port of Mobile to Foreign Ports, with the weight and value 
attached, nde the 4 — ending Aug. 31st, 1860. 






























































i fa rg Bales. Pounds. Value. ; 

Great Britain, in Amercian, weevtle...... sags coll 299566 154718053 | $16921794 
- British ® Snetedces avesgeede ene 75760927 9021438 
Total to Great Britaim. .....0cceccccce cccscccccs | 445663 23047 8980 $25943232 
France, in American vessels..............s-<eess00- 146106 75790048 $8392574 
“ “© Foreign eps veaene ics ate ncabewa 2812 1467542 167100 
SPOOR Re FUNNE cigkiesce cc ccthieeeues cad ack 148918 77257590 | $8559674 
Piitbiasa.; tdeueen, I sense tiGddmaccadsl 24359 12622316 | $1501936 
PE  iGicds chub heedeihccoteesecbes sbeectesca es 9021 4769490 §24799 
Sardinia.......... i eadthe ecsighdbe chduddéhevesbiane §292 2709678 271699 
Se ae > a eee 9977 5249102 | §83452 
NES ich xbud vlecsyccs MEMS 5 vcs + entnh 4835 2493840 | 288277 
ER SRiirnlaiy +s 0d bes coud beds oc ceed caarte 1538 803772 | 94218 
Rs bso cccnselwdees de ceceeeinal 3980 2074092 | 219503 
TEOTANG.. 22. esi ec ese eeetecccccre sees cece cccseuoses| 1481 775000 89916 
ND uthdns CPERe awdicdes pews dcodd een’ cc ceelne 4422 2325072 | 256810 
Total to other Foreign Ports. ..............-400+ 64900 33822362 | $3830670 
Total Foreign bb ou ee ooee Preeeee ett te eee ee eee 659481 341558932 $38333576 
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Receipts of Cotton per Mobile and Ohio Railroads, (Southern Division), with earnings 
of the Road for the year ending 31st July, 1860, compared with previous years. 



































RECEIPTS COTTON, | EARNINGS. 
MONTHS. : a | me 

1857-1858 1858-1850, 1859-1860. 1857-1858. | 1858-1859. | 1859-1880, 
August Se ep ae | 67 | 580 580 | 23206 59 } 29783 87 | 42733 85 
September......... 6266 | 11618 21408 || 4321176 67387 49 | 106573 96 
October....... bare 17866 | 382219 { 41829 || 74410 64 | 10541619 | 154158 45 
November ......... 20114 | 36336 50977 || 76615 05 | 126452 49 | 182029 63 
December......... | 23195 | 30899 39286 84979 64 | 117762 74 | 152094 69 
January............ | 8644 | 13185 33582 49651 39 | 88219 48 | 136700 06 
February .......... 12980 6643 14754 63898 15 64467 89 | 101534 73 
March.......... ore 9747 2380 9262 || 69754 53 43164 53 | 88914 13 
BUTE)... cw cccsece tees! 4675 2395 5934 45169 81 | 41588 10 | 68627 98 
Mp ies cavdes ane 8796 | 855 4141 | 88621 05 36141 28 63349 28 
Se 618 | 146 1542 || 27073 89 | 31510 48 | 55033 65 
er eee 482 180 | 095 80909 37 | 35284 64 | 48358 20 

ae: Se se Se See sieaiieliteies 
Bales...... shakeus se 107450 137430 223890 $617501 87 | $773179 18 $1200108 61 





Nots.—Amount of Cotton received for commercial year, 227,706 bales—during August, 
1860, 4,396 bales. 


EXPORTS OF LUMBER. 


The following abstract shows the amount of exports of the articles named for 
the year ending August 31st, 1860 : 


j chs : % es - ay r 
MASTS AND SPARS. SAWED LUMBER. OTH R LUM R.| TOTALVALUE 
































No. Value. Feet. Value. Value. | Lumber, &e. 
France............ 132 | $6150 | ...... .... | $8012 | $14le2 
Spain........ | 201 | “oasa | 687958 | $115i2 3031 | 25824 
Cuba, &c...... 8 | 1580 | 5536604 68540 | ...... | 70120 
Honduras.... ‘gery ee 36000 od a 623 
Mexico... es. A ea 64281 850 | 1... | 850 
St. Thomas............. he 141600 2500 2500 
Total Foreign.... 341 $17111 6466443 $84025 | $12043 $114079 
Galveston.......... rea tg = eee Bee ees 
i eased 525962 eceeee | cesees | seeeee 
Matagorda....... oa 161000 | ...... Barre s4 eS 
CD Ss od blie oo Aiea s ail BO2VABY [| .ueeee | ohiet + > txiewouh 
Other Ports........... . 178000 | ...... tise | teeeba 
i teal ee bch 
Total Coastwice....... LAs ee op 1509916 jat$llPM...... ; $16609 
; | 
Grand Total... a 841 | $17111 7976359 | $100634 $1203 $130688 





Comparative Imports of the following Staple Articles into Mobile, for Six Years. 


























ARTICLES. 1859-1860.) 1858~1859.| 1857-1858.) 1856-1857.) 1855-1856 | 1854-1855. 

— ee . —— i 

Baggings, pieces.......... 17272 32523 10548 16460 | 23176 | 23938 
Bale Rope, coils.......... 42950 45781 46410 32731 38399 | 31597 
Bacon, hhds.........-.... 20874 20656 16273 21415 12626 | 16929 
Coffee, sacks............. 35167 87295 5489 82636 33556 | 23936 
Corn, sacks.............+.| 316199 117207 109238 143432 43436 101225 
TD rey 140961 85718 63949 73530 59073 41920 
Dts MND. ... sce Nhpdisbca es 42239 28228 16800 31998 13556 17858 
Lard, kegs...... pee eseces 24614 20136 4460 14108 16692 22083 
RAGSRCEIOED . « 0 tthe epg coe 47289 25324 80583 23100 6790 14632 
Molasses, bbls............ 82282 84730 39497 7607 17695 29330 
i See 58429 40160 88917 29895 88912 33939 
Potatoes, bols........... 26549 27454 | 21953 17695 19308 12099 
Ss «nb cewubhasood 81092 26251 | 25884 13602 19944 12446 
OG DOG. ccasdmanwe + ccc 3985 3162 | 1660 2893 1961 11421 
Balt, sacks. .....cccceeees 205591 150073 | 101806 172015 234321 139901 
RCSD, 00 esasesencsad 10231 10589 | 8020 6183 7570 7431 
Whiskey, bbls.......... 35085 35877 | 24998 | 81244 95808 19702 
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DEPART 


Comparative View of the Exports of Cotton from Mobile for Five Years, commencing 


MENT OF COMMERCE. 






























































































































































1st Septomber. 
PoRTS 1859-1860 1858-1850, 1857-1858,| 1856-1857 .| 1855-1856 
Stee, 6. 5 ibs. ds cov nu peo 435008 | 351384 | 203312 | 90805 | 940812 
I eh Sknseves ccsvcnct dawns Mihecn © ceesce” Eeeekes eS ae 
GlaegewWs Bo... 6... cecccecccesevees 1105 | ...... 952 3059 5183 
COPE, CSWOS, BO... 2.00 cccccccccccses 8650 1200 6533 5695 
Total to Great Britain............ | 445003 | 351384 | 265464 | 211931 | 351690 
Marth.» Ccins die ce. «< Ss okahelieliies tir’ | 148918 | 105770 | 89887 84563 94012 
I oan 250.8 abide bee oa 00 0 kéh: teen avcave epee 132 304 
DEOROBTEISS, BG. cin csciccc ccc ccccccccus| wemsee | ceveas ° 145 1946 
—_— ——— } a 
Total to France, ..........eeseeees 148918 105770 89887 {| 84840 96262 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam..........| 1481 1802 | 1358 1470 955 
MMCWEEP oo oi ose wes s Kedewocsesceates 3980 6904 spears 2297 9901 
Bremen, St. Petersburg, &c... ...... 11510 24913 16954 10735 10779 
Stockholm, Ghent, &c............... 4835 4668 3150 2068 7381 
Barcolon®, SC... 2.2... c0ceseccceses 24359 7890 | 2800 1223 5017 
Genoa, Trieste, &c........ peéonctecs 14213 8834 | Fae T eeeas 3805 
ee I Pe ee | 4422 ere 1123 Veene 
Total to other Foreign Ports...... 64900 57781 | 31681 18918 37083 
epee ee } 11581 10153 15277 28736 28492 
ENS POR. Ce 51998 25438 47412 65307 
NIN, iinciie satgntlin’d 050 n0cnbes 27884 33364 | 12097 22932 17672 
Philadelphia ............-.--+++s eo | 6753 4154 2377 6581 2975 
Baltimore .......... - e. 4838 3821 2220 5898 4548 
New-Orleans ....e.cce sc vesecccccsee 62635 3372 | 67453 60036 73707 
Other Porte. ...2. 0 coece-cccccceess- 525 2992 3151 | 210 3585 
Total Coastwise, .......-.- -seseees 158352 179854 128013 174055 196286 
| SS aa a an asians 
Grand Total....... gedeces --| 817813 681249 | 515045 | 489044 | 681921 
RECAPITULATION. 
Great Britain..... cocsesee-| 445663 | 351384 265464 | 211231 | 351690 
France.... Aa i --| 148918 | 105770 89887 84840 96262 
Other Foreign Ports. .......-....++-. 64900 57781 | 31681 18918 37083 
Total Foreign............«. gacaeibeies | 659481 | 514935 | 387032 | 314989 | 4850 485035 
Total United States..................| 158332 | 179854 | 128013 174055 196286 
Grand Total......... Sad soars -seese| 817813 | 694789 | 515085 | 480044 | 681321 
Cotton ithe of South Alabama for 28 Years. 
Years. | Bales. * An. Ine. » | den Dee. |} Years Bales. An. Inc. | An, Dec, 
— = ! — — __. 
1833..... ...| 129308 | 3761 | ...... MOR. ideas 322516 weiss | OE 
SSS 149513 | 2047 | ...... ee 438324 115808 beeen 
| Sa 197847 48334 [| wi uees re 517846 Fouae'-| istace 
1836.........| 237590 re Ee a ee 167549 
1837......... 232685 | .-.... | 4905 |/1851......... 451697 | 101400 | ...... 
1838... 809807 T7898. fdas Sa 549772 os es 
WI ive 0008 251742 | .---.- 68065 ||1853......... 646514 | ...... 3258 
1840..... 445725 | 193983 | ...... Ee 638110 | ...... 8404 
RE 917642 | .. | 126083 1855. oe 464505 | inceese 83515 
1842. 318315 | 673 | sssaes 1866... ...5. 659738 | 205143 | ...... 
WB. ihe 482631 | 164316 | -seoee 1857 ....... ik aa 156561 
1844........ 468126 | ...... | 14505 BR: chwese's 522843 19666 | ...... 
See 517550 49424 | ..... ]1859......... 704406 wie f 45 6.. 
obean 421669 iliac oi ti 843012 138606 ieee 
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Statement of the value of Imports and Duties at this Port for the year 1859, and for the 
jirst and second quarters of 1860. 


1859. Total. Duty. 
Ist Quarter. —Imports, dutiable ........ Ada aiing esis 4 © $181,066 
Hee... cccseusss wedbscece beged oe 130,567 —$312,233........ $41,445 45 
2a Quarter. —Imports, dutiable.......... bee ameh coos eevee 214.485 
WOO i sckdaces “c Sesheansoconess 22,392— 236,877....... - 50,885 17 
3d Quarter. —Imports, dutiable. . Cr bvede aseses beak vewes 50,447 
free...... nb es thc0dpdessdacnenecs 4,613— 65,060........ 13,018 07 
4th Quarter. —Imports, Autiadle... .....e resceccseesecee 195,170 
SOO das cv. 0-chivadees Desiebuse-coesss 182,800— 377,970........ 43,299 16 
Total for the year 1859 ...... ..... CoCebbieed. cows cvccebececss $982,140....... $148.647 85 
7 4 USSR ives edness PTC re Tey ere | eee . 67,775 57 
1860. Total. Duty. 
Ist Qué arte r. —Impor On, Gutta Whe. cciiccsccs< tbncdeds send $233 929 
free. .,..:asae bcembsinaingdeds +--+. 146,912—$380,841........ $52,463 16 
2d Quarter. “Imports, dutiable ......esseee Saedwocccce 172,157 
8 « free .....<tcedaaeben tne hs phase ts 64,282— 236,439........ 43,050 07 


4—COMMERCE OF MEMPHIS—1859-"60. 


‘‘In giving some idea of the trade and commerce of this city,” says the Mem- 
phis “ Appeal,” “we labor, in most branches, under difficulties that preclude 
absolute accuracy. On this day the Memphis Chamber of Commerce commences 
the collection of the exports and imports, and other statistical data, of the com- 
merce of the city. Such figures have not hitherto been registered, except in 
the article cotton, of which the exports and imports by river are collected by the 
wharf-master, and the receipts by railway are obtained from the books of the 
various companies.’ 

The figures given below are approximative only, and indicate the sales in 
twelve months: 








Hate and Caps........cccessees -. $140,000 | Harness and Skirting-Leather..... $20,000 
DOES. 2 sb dess scccecccnesdésaesats 6,000 Saddlery Se cere weeesdouscoveves 30,000 
Hides (23,175 dry) wuré- tty oly dr ae 54,000 Hard ware..oi..ee..seeee 21,000 
(3,600 green) .......cccercee 14,000 | Gum and Leather Bands . ‘oud 17,000 

Skins (20,000 fur) .........eeee.00s 10,000 | Books and Stationery....,........ 200,000 
ae: 8 | eee ere 5,000 | Drugs and Medicines.......-.. ... 500,000 
Stoves and Tinware..............- 100,000 | Fancy and Variety Gcods......... 285,000 
Queensware. cece cose  ©1250,000 | Dry Goods. ...cc......02-2--ccsee $500,000 
Carpets and U pholstery. coveseecse 450,000 | Boots and Shoes.............++++. 750,009 
Pianos... TU AGSt GeetRiee oo. oi cicetbece cinsed 400,000 
Carriages and Buggie 8, home- made, 76,915 | PROCIMORS, . 0 ces bddecccccccivcuss 460.000 
Other manufactures. .........se«. 335,000 | Leaf Tobacco............eseseeee 200,000 
Repairs to same... ......-.00. « os 59,470 | Manufactured Tobacco........... - _ 500,000 
Iron Manufactures. .......-.-.+-+. 1,000,000 | Groceries ....4 cee es ceeaeeees 7,000,000 
Agricultural Implements......... 25,000 — 
Shoe-Leather and Findings....... 35,000 | Total..... Cheb owes s cwence $16,414,828 


ANNUAL STATEMENT-—RECEIPTS AND VALUE OF COTTON AT MEMPHIS. 


The following is a statement of the amount of receipts of cotton at this port 
for the last ten years, and of its value : 


No. of Bales, Value. 
190G-61 6c. cdvddbaWiticccace DOG  ctivee ss ccghtgavesse $6,520,000 
ng an ES Cp Pe aE 4, EE neaaie cecomVabetsee 6,880,000 
WOO .... i Ateneo ses ee OR hh Se 8,080,000 
BOOBS io Sasi tia lagesheas! I Ue0e oo cavotcseestte 7,520,000 
SIGE BB a occ cccuccdbsltees 6 UEED Dageccs cubes upnunens - 8,000,000 
WBSG-~B6 0 6.0.500.00 c0ssanikicwecs 295,000 ...... (hho * Guanes 11,800,000 
BOG ico tevccccceuanen oe ee od ccosoeuees - 18,860,000 
BOBT=6B 60 vocccccuse Jaaeus 7 | ee e+«. 12,150,000 
BO66-60 0.i.5, u's casadakegun ee OOO kine sceccccyedsens Beene 


cats . sthaisctescestntes Sue 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


The following tables show that the cotton received here comes principally 
by the Charle-ton railroad, next by the Mississippi railroad, the Ohio railroad, 
the river, wagons, and the Little Rock railroad. The amount received by the 
three principal railroads and the river are stated below. The total amount re- 
ceived by wagons was 19,050 bales. 


Charleston Ohio Miss. L. Rock 
R. R. R. R. R. R. 


R. R. River. Total. 
September.........--. 256 1,596 4,368 194 782 7,196 
October. .......eceee 33,668 14,786 15,438 286 4 878 69,056 


50,016 14,154 16,284 758. 6899 88,111 

26,448 6853 9,587 198 6,936 53,022 

22,660 4208 7.323 112 5,766 40,089 

37.064 7,766 7,427 17 9,980 62,254 

22,926 4453 2951 62 65080 35,472 
544 














6,371 1,322 11 1247 =. 9,495 

3,279 902 386 3 695 5,265 

893 184 14 3 85 237 =: 463 

511 53 “% 2 102 712 

717 121 239 6«= sss 99 «1,185 

Total..........-.. 207,809 56,418 64,675 1,716 42,692° 373,310 


The following is a statement of the shipments of cotton for each month of the 
year, 1859-60. 

















New- Ohio St. Norfolk, 

Orleans. river. Louis. Va. Total. 

September 2,942 3,724 1,832 oni 8,498 
IDR ie ebb ccccetccccsece 30,296 11,941 5,227 bene 47 464 
November 53,878 14,646 8,085 «sus 77,209 
December 485.3 10,647 69 owes 59,229 
0 RR Pere ey ere 44,925 8,411 30 bide 53,366 
SEE, aban boos vecantuanes 82,693 12,063 ee 
, | one nebace San 16,820 441 aaah 61,832 
po eee are 12,325 10,223 97 ae 22,345 
BM epde nig ssc cugineccch wharves 2585 13,565 103 160 16,413 
iitindes «sedihddeone+ + ceed 144 4,070 30 cece 4,244 
Ess scdibincnanesteeksese 4400 2.683 125 aa 3,248 
pO er eer eee 277 2,333 109 sawn 2,825 
EE A ae 263,589 111,126 16,767 160 391,750 


For the purpose of showing the increase of the up-river trade, we give below 
the shipments from 1851 to 1860. The figures come only to Ist July, 1860: 


N. Orleans. Up river. Total. 
DR Gath a corse sBideecces ¢ cakes 154,734 ...... 16,707 ...... 171,430 
BIOS v0 obs ccc sctpetencreccese 170,535... eee 22,571 ...... 193,056 
act, ETE ee 154,364 ...... 23,156 ...... 177,517 
apap» POEL Cr eee 193,153 ....2- 16,427 ...... 209,580 
1855-55........ Ce cccceenssccn sees 270,937 ...... 34,306 ...... 305,243 
BRSG-57.... nccccrscccvecsesseres ZAR 86L . 2.006 30,184 ...... 274,045 
MEG TH58. oo cscs ccccnccccosscces 204,281 ...... 28,800 .....- 233,081 
PROD HED oo 05 cones icc cgenansccesnes: SOO OO8 Sr utee 90,074 ...... 328,440 
BB5O-90. 0.0. cvcccsccesees cvcsasee 267,129 ...... 106,548 ... .. 372,667 


As the up-river trade, at present at least, mainly depends upon the home con- 
sumption, it will be interesting to note the amount of that consumption and the 
steadiness of its annual increase. The following table supplies the required 
figures ; it shows that the increase has been very gradual, but it has been steady 
and certain. The year 1858-59 shows a startling and unprecedented advance in 
quantity, which increase will be shown to be fully supported by the figures of 
the year 1859-60, when they shall be published. As this is a matter of no little 
importance to the prospective commerce of Memphis, we give a series of years, 
—e at the earliest date, 1826-27, at which we can find any figures re- 
corded ; 
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Year. Consumed. Year. Consumed. Year. Consumed. 
1826-27 ....... 149,516 1837-88. .......246,063 1848-49........ 518,039 
1827-28........120,593 1838-39. .......276,018 1849-50........ 487,769 
1828-29........ 118-853 1889-40........ 295,193 1850-51. ......: 404,108 
1829-30........126,512 1840-41........ 297 ,228 1851-62........ 603,029 
1830-31........ 182,142 1841-42....... .267,850 1852-63 ......-. 671,009 
1881-32.....s5.. 173,800 1842-43... .....825,129 1853-54........ 610,571 
1832-33. .....+.194,412 1843-44........ 346-744 1854-55........593-684 
1833-34. .....-- 196,413 1844-45........ 389,006 1855-56........ 652,739 
1834-35...¢.... 216,888 1845-46 ........ 422,597 1856-57 ........ 702,138 
1835-36........236,733 1846-47........ 427 ,967 1857-58 595,562 
1836-37... .. . .222,540 1847-48........ 531,772 1858-59........ 927,651 


The great want of Memphis is banking capital; the aggregate amount of 
business is upward of forty millions dollars, while the banking capital is only two 


mnillions. 


The skill with which this limited amount of capital has been handled is shown 
by the following statement for the past year: 


Amount of exchange sold 


Amount of time 
Amount of local 


Amount of coin imported for season 


bills bought 
paper discounted 


7,000,000 


The amount of duties collected at the port of Memphis from September Ist, 


1859, to September 1st, 1860, was $87,132 94. 


port is 12,500 tons. 


5.—COMMERCE OF SAVANNAH, 1860.* 
Exports of Rice and Lumber from Savannah. 











EXPORTED TO 
Rice, LUMBER, Rice, | Lumper, 
| casks. feet. casks. | feet. 

Grenh Buttelniies .... .issckessacde occa 415 | 14,446,428 7 | 18,229,713 
St. John and Halifax........ “Ph ef | eer 1,727 529 
West Indies.............006 | 5,680 | 3,441,090 6,729 3,012,204 
Other Foreign Ports. .......+4 seeee-aee+| 644 | 4,729,547 470 6,331,736 
Total Foreign Ports.............eese | 6,639 25,175,046 7,206 29,301,182 

; —— — 

Maine....... FOS AED wdeat pos) 8,235,747 25 726,256 
BURNER; « k.bacd et anre cecars oseu | 3,038 | 1,474,292 | 2,528 1,109,109 
Rhode Island, &¢.....-........ceseeess| 25 | 302,506 112 145,900 

Mew SOlesdbes . cccciiivcscseoudeabes cade 19,294 2,935 ,873 16,603 3,896 .678 
EE ee 938 | 477.046 3,645 615,569 

Baltimore and Norfolk................- 2,787 | 667 ,625 4,368 707,855 
| ES Sg ares EES y Bp RAR RR rape a 
New-Orleans, &6.........:cecceee ecets CAT ge eae pt ie eee 
OU ORO aie. dig ss os « ccnadaesuetwanesl 20 2,385,863 “fi 2,295,193 
Total coastwise. ........cececes eecere| 28,949 11,478,952 30.501 9,396,560 
—_— | ee ee ee 

OE ONE GE So scc> van a occ 06d te 35,588 36,653,998 1] 37,707 33,697,742 





| From September 1, 1859, 
to Septe 


mber 1, 1869. | 


The registered tonnage of the 


From September 1, 1858, 
to September 1, 1859. 












































*From the “ Republican” Prices Current Sheet. 
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Exports of Cotton from Savannah. 

From September 1, 1859, || From September 1, 1858, 
EXPORTED TO to September 1, 1860, to September 1, 1859. 
Sea Island.| Uplands. |} Sea Island. | Uplands. 
Liverbedl....o.2c<sechiaxiidsteoeess -% | 4,464 | 950,934 7,494 | 214,452 
Other British ports.............sss-00-- 459 | = 35,546 751 | 15,705 
Total Great Britain......... cee: 4,923 | 286,480 8,245 230,157 
Wate .co.0<>scahitiesishubiicesott 1,673 18,749 63 | 7,762 

Other French ports....... cones CAiee o<ahepe-theanabceodabh venneeseeee| eeecee tee oe 
Total France...........:+......c00 1,673 18,749 63 | 7,162 
Other Foreign ports... ..cccccscccccnss|ics veeseces a ie | Pee eee ys 15,824 
Total Foreign ports. ....+.....-.-++0: 6,596 331,159 || 8,298 253,743 
SS 2 ee | er ery ers 53 27,703 seeceeseeess 35,662 
POC bd aithige sain so dic HBB 00 e ve devel ccd odeces 8,412 waive Haweds 6,242 
New-York... ..--+. aeee 16,783 104,495 || 7,598 115,520 
Philadel phie®, . «2.6. 0.-+0.-recccccsesees 57 ee | eee | 19,281 
Baltimore and N@pfolk..............++ 41 Be. Isc bchadeeece / 10,971 
Charleston.........++--.- go secede neues 1411 19,596 895 | 8.863 
Other United States ports.........-...6).ccceeseseee He | Sees ae 727 

arene i] a 

Total Coastwise. ........0..--eeeeeees | 18,345 190,937 |} 8,493 197 ,266 
Genial total... iss cesuis Sapii ao ---- 24.041 | 522,096 || 1,791 | 451,009 


Comparative Receipts, Exports, and Stock of Cotton, at the Port of Savannah, Srom 1s6 
September to date (in bales). 


Years. 
1850...... 
1851 
SE Waddbiancbeccecccccs 
1853..... 


Receipts. 


« BID WA. . ccccucncescodets 


351,518 
$45,868........ 


o BEB GBL. . .. caccowdeseccsoss 


Exports. 
317,424... 0.606 


353,068 


317,471 


Stock. 

err iitrer. 

ius siadanescbebiens 2 950 
err ene 
Sick van des ociccwepeeee 


Se ne ae ene ee 
Tess. cece vais <a BR = RE It 206,446. ........5.. . «1,550 
8 GER AE a TE ie einer Saber Sle $28,510............ . ....1,026 
ee 6s odncdaiwe: SOM, .. ecichunivastinn ee ae ae 684 
DRE thigh iense wanpaleed PG TIRES eS Re 9,320 
SRE Si 536,008. ......0..0. wosdebuns 547,530... .00<- . 8,307 
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Tue Railroad from Nashville to Lou- 
isville, which has only been completed 
within the last two years, is a very 
substantial structure, and is, in length, 
186 miles. The time over this route 
to New-York is about the same as 
over the Chattanooga and East Tennes- 
see Road. The public are as much 
indebted, perhaps, to the Hon. James 
Guthrie, fur the construction of this 
important work, as to any other man. 
Retiring from the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington, he gave to it, as 
president of the company, the benefit 
of his great practical and business tal- 
ents, to say nothing of his very ample 
private resources. 

Intending to visit the Mammortna 
Cave, we left Nashville at six o'clock 
in the afternoon, on the Lovisville 
train. The cars are of the largest 
description, and of much more than the 
average width, and the rate of speed, 
reaching often nearly forty miles an 
hour, greatly exceeds that of other 
Southern roads. It was with some 
little nervousness that we found our- 
self dashing onward at this unusual 
speed—the rocking, and dancing, and 
jumping of the cars being little calcu- 
lated to allay the feeling. Our route 
is across the magnificent revolving 
bridge which spans the Cumberland 
river, and which is itself a great curi- 
osity, through Hendersonville, Galla- 
tin, Franklin, Bowling Green, &c., and 
now, at just10 1-2 oclock Pp. m., 
we reach Cave City, having made by 
moonlight the distance of one hundred 
miles in less than five hours. Here we 
find a most excellent hotel, with com- 
fortab'!e sleeping apartments, and re- 
main for the night. After alate break- 
fast, start in one of the stages which 
connect with the cave, and in a couple 
of hours, find ourself at the Cave Ho- 





tel, kept by Messrs. Hughes & Co. It 
is a spacious building, without preten- 
sions, but with the evidence, very v.s- 
ible, of having been enlarged from 
time to time, as the increasing travel 
required. Now that the railroad has 
thrown the cave into the vicinity of 
the great bighways of travel, an excur- 
sion to it becomes a very simple holi- 
day affair, and tens of thousands will be 
attracted to it, and visitors will find it 
a very confortable place to while away 
many a day, or even week. 

A full account of our visit to the 
Mammoth Cave, and the Diamond 
Cave near by, which was recently dis- 
covered, must be reserved to-another 
month. 


Cuba for Invalids. By R. W. Gibbes, 
M, D., Columbia, 8. C. New-York, 
W. A. Townsend & Co., 1860 
This is an excellent little volume, 

which we conimend to the attention of 

all invalids and persons seeking health 
or pleasure in the West Indies. It 
will save many mistakes and do much 
good. Since the issue of Dr. Wurde- 
man’s work, many years ago, nothing 
has appeared of so much real value to 
tourists in that portion of the world. 

We shall have occasion, at an early 

day, to review it fully. 

Poems by A. J. Requier. Philadelphia. 
Lippincott & Co., 1850. 

The author is a resident of Mobile, 
and is well known atthe South. He 
has contributed, in prose and poetry, 
many good things, which the public 
have highly appreciated. Inthe pres- 
ent little volume many of the latter 
are collected together for the first time. 
The titles of the poems are ‘ Crystal- 
line, the Created;” “The Image ;” 
“Sly Cupid ;” ** The Thornless Rose ;” 
“ Address to the Palmetto Regiment ;”’ 
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Welcome to the P almetto i Be 
“To Mary rh «Ts he “ A har Re. 
‘Hail to the Free;” “Marco Bozza- 
ris ;” etc. etc. ete. Mr. Requier is, by 
birth, a South-Carolinian, and dedicates | 
his work to the memory of his wife. 


Gazetteer of New-York; embracing a 
complete view of its geography, 
geology, and feneral history, with 
a description of every county, city, 
town, village, and locality, with full 
statistics of the State; with steel 
engravings. By J.H. French. Sy- 
racuse, K. Pearsall Smith, 1860. 
This is a royal octavo volume, of 750 

pages, and is one of the best works of 

the kind extant. It would be valuable 
in any historical library, considering 
the metropolitan character of New- 

York. 


New-York Day-Book.—The prospec- 
tus of this excellent sheet appears in 
our advertising columns, and we shall 
have, in the next number of the Re- 
VIEW, an appropriate notice of the im- 
portant services it is rendering to the 
cause of the South. It is one of the 
cheapest and best newspapers publish- 
ed in the country. 


“Tur Day-Boox holds that this is a gov- 
ernment of white wen, created by white men 
for themselves and their posterity. Hence 
it seeks to enforce, as a fundamental doc- 
trine, that inferiority of social and political 
position for the negro race, and superiority 
Sor the white race, is the natural order of 
American society. Considering the mainten- 


South's Power of Self-Protection,is. sent 
tous by J. B. Gladney, of Miss., and em- 
braces the po ai = pg by the recent 
meeting at Vista. 

- Mr. Barrierre, who went to Europe 
with an appointment from the State of 
Tennessee, to aid in promoting the di- 
rect trade of the South in that direc- 
tion, has written letters home in which 
' the, subject is referred to very hope- 
fully. Among other things he says :. 

“ Macon, Georgia, being the pioneer in the 
» movement, is to be the precursor in the af- 
_ fair, and a grand Fair is to be held in that 
city in December next. But I have the 
pledge of the ‘ Board of Trade,’ (composed 
of many of the most intelligent men of 

Brussels, noted for their in ity) that the 

second Fair will be held at Memphis, in the 

Spring following, or, at the very latest, the 

next 1, thus nteeing to Memphis a 

return for her efforts, with Tennessee, in the 

od cause, and the ladies can be prepared 
‘or the greatest t of superb fabrics 
their eyes ever fea on, Such lace, and 
such carpets, As to their guns, those of 
the Leige cannot be excelled, and our trade 
will amps benefit from these direct pur- 
chases that is incaleulaple.” 


Several notices of recent publications are 
unavoidably omitted the present month, but 
will be fully attended to in the next, We 
request publishers to send their works to us 
through Morgan, or Bloomfield, Steele & Co. 
New-Orleans, or Taylor & Maury, Washing- 








ance of this principle essential to the preser- 
vation of freedom and republican institu- 
tions, it will continue to labor for the time 
when few or none will dare to dispute it. 
This is its appropriate field of discussion, 
and it purposes, in the future, to devote it- 
self more exclusively to the non-partisan 
aspect of the so-called slavery question, 
leaving mere questions of policy mainly to 
the party journals, In the future, as in the 
past, it will be independent of all party con- 
trol, and responsible only to the people.” 


ton, D. @. They will receive prompt atten- 


tion. , 


We have received several communications 
in regard to the article of Dr. Cartwright, in 
our pages, upon the Origin of the Negro 
Race, and will give publication to them here- 
after. 

We entreat subscribers to remit promptly 
for their indebtedness to the Revrew for the 
current year and for all arrearages, and, when 
practicable, ask for their aid in extending 
our lists. 


Orders on merchants in any Southern cities, 
are aconvenient mode of remittance. 


The main office of the Revizw continues at 
68 Camp Street, New-Orleans, where the ed- 
itor will be fownd during the winter and spring 
months. He may be addressed there at all 








The leading arti¢le in the present 
number of the Review entitled The 


times, 











Tc 
New 


Interior View of F, DERBY & COMPWS Fashionable Custom Tailoring Establishment, 
o7 _WALKER : Based YORK. 


TH He 


Pan 


F. DERBY & COMPANY 


HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE 


To announce that they have received, and have now in Store, a complete assortment of 
New Goods, being made to order through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(Manufacturer? Agents, London, England.) 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and 
quality in Clothing 1N ALL SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS 
67 Walker Street. New York 








TIFFANY & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers, 
No, 850 BROAPWAY, NEW-YORK, 


Rue Richelieu, No. 79 Paris, 


a on eee to their stock, beg 

f resent to the notice of their friends 
‘ the publie, the following facts : 

& That their importations and manufac- 
= tures in Gold and Silver comprise a - 
more extensive variety than any other 
house in the same line—that their for- 
eign connections, of which their Paris 
shouse is the focal centre, gives them 
extraordinary tacuaties for ti:2 selection 
of their pores Ae stock, and the execu- 
tion of special orders—that it is their 
determination, as it is their interest, to 
». make reasonable charges as prominent 
a feature of their establishment as the 
beauty and variety of their stock. J 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


FINE JRWELRY. 


¢. FRODSHAMS, COOPER’S, JULES JURGENSEN’S AND PATEK PHILIPPE & CO.'S 


WATCHES. 
Silber Ware, Plated Ware, Table Cutlery; ‘YT 


CLOCKS, BRONZES, ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, DESKS, 
DRESSING-CASES, WORK BOXES, JEWEL BOXES, . 


FANS, RICH PORCELAIN, 


and Many Other Articles of drt and Luxury. 


TIVICTITTTT 


ETT Tritt 








Every article marked in plain Sigres the Lowest Price at which twill b wld 


T. & Co. cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident public, 
an invitation to inspect their stock, assuring them that a call will incur not 
the least obligatiomto purch , 

may~-l y. 














CHICKERING. & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND SQUARE AND. ) UPRIGHT, PLANO FORTES, 
SINGH ises.. 
WAREROOMS, 807 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


od of which JowAs Cu1oxmaine es- 

house, 23,000 Pianoes have heen 

constructed and finished under his supervision, 
and that of his sons, for the superiority of which 


\ THIRTY-EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS 


have been awarded them at exhibitions in the 
United States, being the highest premium over all 
competition. They also received the Prize Medal 
ear rae. wor in oo oh in 1851. 

> = thi jally reqnest- 

ed to igepesielly GRAND 
AND 8qQ ae Pra? RTES, which, for quali- 
ty, strength, and purity of tone, delicacy of action, 
and general style of finish, are unsurpassed by any Pianos now offered to the public, This 
fact has been attested to by the leading artists of this country and of Europe. 

It may bo satisfactory to our patrons and friends ‘atte wh public at large, to state that 
¢estimonials bave been reeeived from all the leading artists who have visited, or are now re- 
gding in the United States; a few of whose names we append 





GOTTSCHALK, B. COURLAENDER, 4. N. PYCHOWSKI, 
‘a M. H. ey orto Lu pagel: 
wit LOU ADEL, %o Jakye| 
JOHN R. ’ a a Ny 
ee DE MEYER, H. PARABEAU, J. BEN ’ 

RG, CHAS. LOLA, F. MUZIO, 
SULLIEN, wi. Set ie EARNEST PERRING, 


Second-hand Pianos at all prices. Pianos to Rent, Tuned and Repaired. 
Catalogues of Pianos and prices, sent upon application. A liberal discount to the Clergy, 


and Seminaries of Learning. 
We also keep a full supply of Melod » Har , &c., at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


PIANOS. 
LARGEST SOUTHERN PIANO FACTORY. 
GOLD MEDALS 


IN FOUR SUCCESSIVE YEARS AT THE MARYLAND. INSTITUTE, BESIDES FIRST 
PREMIUMS AT THE FAIRS.IN. PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON AND RICHMOND. 


TESTIMONIALS" OF EXCELLENCE FROM 
THALBERG, STRAKOSCH, and G. SATTER; 
48 ALSO FROM SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PROFESSORS AND AMATEURS IN 








ie date ih ‘ 
WILLTAM KNABE.& CO., 
Nos. 1, 3, 5and 7 North Entaw Street, 
BALTIMORE, 


Would respectfully invite the attention of the »public te, their well assorted stock of 


GRAND AND SQUARE’ PTANO-FORTES, 


Which, for beauty of finish, power, and swoatness of tone, and elasticity of touch, have been 
by judges pronounced unrivalled. Every Piabdé guatanteed for‘five years, aud a privilege of 
exchange granted at any time within six months if not entirely satisfactory. 

Terms liberal. A call is respectfully solicited before purchasing elsewhere. 

Pianos taken in exchange. 


“dy. WILLIAM ENABE & CO. 








LANE & BODLEY, 


MANUFACTURERS or 


CIRCULAR SAW-MILLS, 


STEAM ENGINES, 
WOOD-WORKING HIN 





All Hinds of Plantation il 





OFFICH & WAREROOMS,” 


NO. 85 ST. CHARLES STREET, 
NEW cOBLBANS. 


dient 


LANE, & BODLEY’S 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. 








—— = ———. 
Woodworth’s big So appa Scroll Saws. 
Daniel’s Planing Railway Saws. 
Moulding and Sash-stioking Ma- | Lath Machines. 
chines, ; . 
Tenorling Machines. Saw els. 
Chairmseat Machines.’ Wolf's Patent Grindstone Saw 
Power Mortising Machines. 
Power = a Machines. | Turning Lathes. 
Blanchard's e thes. Hub.Boring chines. 
Felloe Bending Machines. Hub-Hewing Machines. 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO | 


ALL KINDS OF WHEELWRIGHTS’ MACHINERY. 
ALSO, FULL EQUIPMENTS OF 


FURNITURE AND CHAIR-MAKER®’ MACHINERY, SAS2RM 
AND DOOK-MAKERS’ RAPES: 





OUTS, DESCRIPTIONS, AND PRIOE-LISTS, FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 
apr-l ye 











A. S. BARNES & BURR, 


51 & S330HN STREET, 
IN El WW = ForReB, 


"PUBLISHERS OF THE 


NATIONAL SERIES OF 
Standard School Dooks, 


PREPARED BY pecan AUTHORS. 


DAVIES’ SYSTEM OF MATHEMATI Sy Rs sled PHYSICS, 

PARKER & ree, 8 pe Rtg yt cen af 

CLARK & WELCH'’S ENG a apreiny 

MONTEITH & McNALLY'S GEOGR THN CLASSICS. 

ee a, 8 HIS yh 8 pte 2 ot MAR TIN" Ae ROORKEE? ING. 

MRS. W NO Ce MAAS LOGIC AND INTEL. PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYI’S ENGLISH POEs AND k OF ZOOLOGY. 

HANNA'S BIBLE HISTORY. . Pa hGe's Ls GEOLOGY. 

RICORD’'S ROMAN HISTORY. — CHAMBERS’ TR Y OF KNOWLEDG 

FL Mouse COLL, OF HYMNS TUNES. ‘CH. ON Nat. ¥ 
GHT'S MODERN PHILOLOGY. OF PENMANSHIP. 

BOYS LOGIC AND COM 'TION. 4) t co ae 

BROOKFIELD'S COM ‘ AR 

CURTIS’ SCHOOL VOCALIST & LITTLE SINGER. GILLESPIE'S MANUAL a MOXD M MAKING, 

THEND'S ay tt = he ORKS. MANSPFI MMAR. 

DWIGHT’S ROMAN & GRECIA N Een ene. SCHOOL TEACHERS’ tiakary, 12 vous. 

WOOD'S CLASS BOOK OF BOT. : SEH AD PONE ae ccoucray 

PORTER'S PRINCIPLES OF CHEM NaTRY. ~  « CHURC Cc GEOMETRY. 


NEW TEXT-BOOES JUST PUBLISHED. 


PROF. PECK'S NATURAL ‘PHILOSOPHY. 


mae, | 2 a Translation from M. Genot’s Popular Physics, with over 800 splendid moot ~ 


Tee ETOP EEEOS COST Oe Cee ree eee eee eee eee 


PROF. BOYD'S ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 


Embracing Grammar, Rhetoric and Logic, just the book for present. want... +..-+-++++ $0 80 


PROF. EMMONS’ MANUAL OF AMERICAN GEOLOGY, 


With numerous Engravings, .4senceecder od dcnpensmess cedbnes sbeseeedie bbiebercescuene’ $1 25 


PROF, DAVIES’ ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS, 


ALSO HIS 
NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA & UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA WITH 
KEYS. PROF, .PUJONS.AND VAN NORMAN'S, « 


Complete French Olass Book, srattrdéteg « coiiplote aver of French, and will command 
the attention of all French Teachers. vocha ol pbPaedh codbuctedusidescsisccccn $1 50 


PROF. HOODS CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY. 


The great book of the natien.. The new and enlarged edition will be ready January 1, 1961. 


SMITH &* MARTIN'S BOOKKEEPING. 


Teachers and friends of Education will send for A. 8S. Bannas & Bunar’s Catalogue, which 
will be forwarded, post paid. 
mar.-ly. 








FROM THE ‘PRESS OF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


eo. tS | 


“PuRIADEE PMA. 
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PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST @F MEXICO, History of the Conquest of 
Mexico, with # Preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican Civilization, and the Life of 
Hernaudo Cortez. By Wu. H. Prescorr.: In three Vols, 8vo. 

PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF PERU. History ofthe Conquest of Pera, 
with a Preliminary View of the Civilization of thé Incas! By'Wi,H. Prescorr. In 
two Vols. ; 

PRESCOTT’S FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. History of the 
Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catliolie. By Wa. H. Pagscorr. In three Vols. 

PRESOOTT’S PHILIP THE SECOND. History of the Reign of 
Phillip the Second, King of Spain. By Wu. H. Pegscorr. In three Vols. 


PRESCOTT’S ROBINSON'S CHARBLES THE FIFTH. History 
of the Reign of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. By Wittiam Ropertson, D.D., with 
an Account of the Emperor's Life after his Abdication. By Wu. H. Parescorr. In 
three Vols. 

PRESCOTT’S MISCELLANEES. Biographical and Critical Misscellanies 
By Wa. H. Prescort, Author of “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” “The Conquest of Mexico,” 
ete. In-one Vol 

CAMPBELL’S HISTORY OF VIRGENIA,. History of the Colony and 
Ancieot Dominion of Virginia. By Cairies Campseni. Just Published. In one Vol 
8vo,, 765 pp: Price $2 50, 


“There is, perhaps, no man in the State so thor uainted with the details of our early history as Mr. 
Campbel and c fe maa who couvays his i ina #0 pints and nd unpretending, He gives us his 
uo) nm ore in 
ee Me s Gusnptel Bes (odie atibe the spirit of tie past of the Commonwealth, 
‘oan all other writers on the subject put together.”—John Eaten Cooke, 


FOOTFALLS ON THE BOUNDARY OF ANOTHER WOBLD. 


By Rossrt Date Owen, formerly Member of Cengress,. and American Minister to 
Naples. , One Vol. 12mo. ‘Price $1 25. seg 


taut wee oie pean fo es shat sateen waar from another word this Neely o 
ciel Susce Smee eee a 
pore be nsns ey to, as mere iar, whe we bt oy te Dera lag 


BEene MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, Elements of Medical Juris 

prodenoe. enth Edition By Taxopr1@ Roméyw Bacx; M. D., LL. D., Professor 

of Materia edica in the Albany Medical College, etc., and Joun Beok, M. D., Profes™ 

sor of Materia Medica and Medical Jurispradencein the College and Surgeons 

te City of New-York, ete. With Notes by an Association of the Friends of Drs. Beck. 
) Revised by O, R., Gitmay, M. D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the 

cr Pg tae -York. In two Vols. 8vo. Price $10. 

oes z 


oat & slaidard on that subject, by its numer. 


can editions, both ie of its merits. Mr. Warren, the dis 
p= of iter tm bin introduction to Law Scie, the ® otice, i the Ned fm in 
r 
Dr. Beck, which is not durine Bates. 
sdideas The large amount o— before denn, bas beet 
introduced Sy Bis able nal frie to is cca aa 
‘Veer ioe -~ whens wel Iniruie, aed han reodered the ~~ 


— SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 
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GET. Tem, BEST. 





WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED | DICTION ARY 





Nine Thousand to Ten Thousand New Words in the Vocabulary 

Table of Synonyms, by Prof, Goodrich, 

Table giving Pronounciation of Names of 8,000 distinguished Per 
sons of Modern Times. ~~ 

Peculiar use of Words and Terms in the Bible. With other new 
features, together with all the matter of previous editions. 


IN ONE VOLUME OF 1750 PAGES. PRICE $6 50. 








SOLD BY ALM BOOKSELLERS. 


LI 





OO OLN 
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IN-GETTING WEBSTER’S YOU “@ET<THE BEST,” 


1—In Amount of MATTER. —It contains one sixth more than any other published 
2—In its VOCABULARY.—It contains Many Hundred living, current words not 
found in ANY OTHER DicTIONAR 


Y. 
3—In its DEFINIT® ——* Webster is the best Defining Dictionary.”—N. Y. 
Observer, and general 








4—In its MOL ‘On: this gtound ‘it ‘stands not only unrivalled, bat 
alone.”— North American 

5—In ie el te ATION.—“Is. ‘received as ity for the 

ling: oven words Ye Dean bo re "people the 

sin 85 Prin of Academies in Washington, 

' Comin s Gimmand nates —e ‘almost baer iy engi or abl pre ‘schools as 
the standard of ortho ography anid’ «scene tall 
Public Instruction State of New- ran 

“Its OrTHOGRAPHY crodnaiy’s . to be sett ttjed Mao as ee by a 
large ber itd of American authors- vee Evening Star, 
A 

7—In SYNONYMS.—“ We regan m f. Goodrich fhe 
Synonyms itt Webster’s Piet Bis, at monogrant i,t Pep 1BBS, in the 
rae - _ May.—Prof. G. is as | an authority ‘authority on this point as any in the 

ates. 


8—In PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS"Thie eighty of Tilastrations, com- 
parable in fineness to those of Bank Notes, reat brig the price of the’book.” “Ch. Herald. 


9—In PRICE.—No “vodlumb, Save the’ Biblé, is probably old so low, considering 
quantity of matter, and literary labor Cemodied. ” 


G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 


PUBLISHERS. 
oct. 3m. 








D. APPLETON &£CO., 


Nos. 443 and 445 BROADWAY, , 


HAVE NOW READY 
ey 


s 


THE EBONY IDOL. 


’ 


BY A LADY OF NEW=-ENGLAND. 








1 vol. 12mo. Illustrated, $1 





It is a work of ver + merit, and one that will have icular interest for the reading 
public at the present de time. The sore is laid in a Maas dh sone of the Eastern States. The 


characters are the ordinary every-da: monone nd the authoress, 
qualified for the task by the pre Fen: of a | the bay vr 2 to give a true pic- 
ture of every-day New-En gland Lite —ite Tae al be follies, foibles. and in- 
consistencies of every kind. isa ‘be aya Cente upon 
perusal, y all havin any knowledge subject ; k has been 
declared by many to be the social tee of nee eg * astra com 

A better book altogether—oné with more M clearen'paiantit, Hom, and more truth 
ful delineation of character,.or one so bp @ 50 Oasuety written, has not been issued 
from the American press a very 

The illustrations are mostly humoro wn by MoLzxays, and others. 





D. A. & 00, HAVE\JUST PUBLISHED. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM T. PORTER. By Fraticis Brinley. 1 vol. 12mo, $1. 

A RUN THROUGH EUROPE, By Erastus ©. Benedict. Lvol. 12mo. $1 25, 

WHAT MAY BE LEARNED FROM A TREE. By Harland Coultas. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth. $1- 

BERTHA PERCY; Or, L’Esrsraxoz. By Margaret Fieid. lvol.12mo. $i 25. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALBE’S NOTES ON NURSING. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. 25 cents 
Paper covera, 15 cents, 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By George Henty Lewes, 2 vols. 12moa $3 

DR. OLDHAM AT GREYSTONES, AND HIS TALK THERE. $1 

THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS. By Fdward Everett. 1 vol, 12mo. $1 25. 

THE HISTORY OF THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 
By the Hon. Samuel Greene Arnold. Vol. If, Price, $2 50. 

VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR: With a Journey through Siberia, and Incidental Notes of 
Manchoria, Kamschatka, and Japan. By Perry (Collins. LI-vol. 12mo., cloth, 

WLINSON’S HE new English a 

Fr a OT hoes 





NOW READY. 


THE ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. By Mayhew, _.. 

REMINISCENOES OF A GENBRAL OFFICER OF ZOUAVES, ‘By Hanceak Cler, 

VILLAS ON THE Benes, Aseries of forty Phote-Lithegraphs of Gentlemen's Seats on 
the Hudson. Oblong 4to 

BRYANT AND STRATTON’S COMMERCIAL LAW. By Amos Dean. LL.D, Prosident of 
the Albany Law College, 

HOPES AND FEARS. By the Author of the “ Heir of Redelyffe.” 


sep—Smos. 
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MERCHANTS 


ed A ; ‘ 
» Ser dh aee S* 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST. 





We, the undersigned Merchants of the City of Charleston, 8. C., encouraged by the 
increased yeutak received last Spring, or by the assurances that have reached us 
from all sections of the South and Southwest, that our Goods have advantage- 
ously, and competed Lrg aeous'f with those ‘rte in New-York and other Northern 


cities; and believing that, be’ faithful to edges made in our former Car 
vas will receive still greater a lage, have prepared ourselves for a largely ieereaned 
Fall business. , 4 = 
Our Importers and Jobbers of F. n Merchandise have all been represented in 
the markets of Europe this Spring er, either by membets of their respective 
Sanaa or by agents fally competent yp 9 rola the Southern trade. They have 
ught for cash or its equivalent, and their ions will form full and attractive stocks 


bo 

for the inspection of the interior Merchants, 
Onur facilities for obtaining DOM GOODS direct from the manufacturers, are 

unsurpassed, We, therefore, ‘invite you to inspect our Fall STOCK OF 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GOODS, feeling assured that all who may do so without 

prejudice, Willmake their purchases im et. Our Stocks will be completed early 

= Sagem when we will be pleased to receive the visits of our old and new mercantile 


i 





- DRY GOODS. 
GILLILANDS, HOWELL & €0., ATT, McBURNEY & CO., 
JOHNSTON, ORBWS & 0O., ANE, BOYLESTON.& CO., 
CHAMBERLAIN, MILER & 00., J. 8. & L. BOWIE & OO. 
INO: G.iMILNOR & CO., CADOW, McKENZIE & CO. 
NAYLER, SMITH & ©0., KERRISON & LEIDING. 
HARDWARE. 
HYDE, GREGG & DAY, COURTNEY, TENNANT & ©O., 
WILMANS & PRICE, J. EB. ADGER & OO. 
i, 
emi BOOTS AND SHOES. 
D. ¥. FLEMING & CO., BE. B. STODDARD & CO., 
R. A. PRINGLE & CO., DUNHAM, TAPT & CO., 
FORCE & MITOHELL, HASELTINE & WALTON. 
CLOTHING, 
PIERSON, SMITH & CO., EDWIN BATES & Oo. 
COHEN, WIELIS & CO., MATTHIESSEN, O'HARA & CO. 


WALDBON, EGGLESTON & CO., . 
GROCERIES. 
GEORGE W. WILLIAMS & CO. - 
CROCKERY AND GLASS WARE. 


WEBB & SAGE, - }> BROWN & PALMA. 
_ DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 
HAVILAND, STEVENSON & CO., RUFF & DOWI 
NELSON OameE, JOUN ASHE & 00, 
SILKS AND FANCY GOODS. 
BOWEN, FOSTER & CO., MARSHA BURGE & CO., 
J.& W. bts DEWING, YER & CO. 
ALBERT LENGNICK, be eh 
HATS, CAPS AND STRAW Goons. 


HORSEY, AUTEN & 66. | D.R, WILLIAMS &-00. 
¥. D. FANNING & OO., 


SADDLES AYD SADDLERY HARDWARE. 
HASTIE, CALHOUN & CO, . __| JENNINGS, THOMLINSON & 00. 
— CARPETS, OFL CLOTHS AYD WINDOW CURTAINS. 
LAMBERT & HOWELL, | JAMES G. BAILIE. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IV WINES, LIQUORS AND SEGARS, 
CHAFEE, CROFT & CHAFEE, | RENECKER & GLOVER. 
DEALER IN PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


JOSEPH WALKER. 
on ate, 








Iron Bailing andl other hits Gace o4 Work, 


wood & PEROT, GE to Be ee 
WOOD, MILTENBERGER & CO., New-Orleans, 


t ARH PREPARED TO FURNISR 
IRON RAILINGS, 
FOR CEMETERIES, CHURCHES, PUBLIC SQUARES, &e.; VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
STAIRS, STATUARY, CHAIRS, SETTEES, TABLES, VASES, 
Fnng-Posts, Juimals, and all Descriptions of Orramerdtal Fron Work, 


At the very lowest prices; and having the largest Establishment in the United Stata 


and the greatest variety of Patterns, offer every inducement to buyers. 
The following Agents are prepared to cre al nesomary infrmaon and ayant 











JAMES E. CALDWELL & CO, 
ses CHESTNUT-ST., PHILA., 
(ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL.) 


Auiporters and ep anatpctaneys 


WATCHES, SILVER-WARE AND. JEWELRY. 





Charles Frodsham, Jules eer e Ny ne & Co, and other reliable 
makers of Watches; Rich Diamond, Ruby, Etruscan and other styles of JeWelry, of most 
eaquisite finish ; Elegant Artistic Silver Articles, unsurpassediand rarely equalled in Form 
and Finish ; Rich Gold Jewelry of every: variety, manufactared. on the: 
cot sh Peo Grane Pn Cot Gms rn a 


Flower Vases, and other articles on oo and Or 
naments of Fine Bronze, and = or Dearing Room; 





Bilver Forks, Spoons, Treens, Waiters, 
Prices Moderate,’ lideemeness ne 
We respectfully invite our Southern friends to examine ‘whenever they 
are in this City, and shall always be giad to see thom, er their object is to purchase . 


or otherwise. apr-l y. 
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CHARLES STOKES, 
FIRST CLASS CLOTHING. 


F. Powers, the celebrated Pantaloon | Cutter, is engaged at §24 Chestnut St. 
MONS. SEYNAVE, THE PARISIAN COAT ARTIST, IS ENGASED AT 824 CHESTNUT STREET. 
3 
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CHARLES STOKES’ KEYSTONE ‘PALACE, 
824 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Under the Continental Hotel. 


THE ONLY ONE PRICE CLOTHING STORE ON CHESTNUT ST. 


The prices are marked. in plain figures, on ¢ach garment. Quality governs the Price in all 
cages, and perfect satisfaction is guaranteed to each and every patron. 


STRANGERS ARE PARTICULARLY INVITED T0 THIS ESTABLISHMENT. 


marl y. 





BURGER & BROTHER, 
. LATE BURGER & BOYLE, 
GREAT SOUTHERN 


Steam Saw Manufactory, 


CORNER OF BIRD AND TENTHS TS., RICHMOND, VA,, 


The only manufacturers of SAWS in the United 
States, who give a full warrantee on their work. 


CIRCULAR SAWS OF ALL SIZES, 
from 4 to 72 ene pd - diameter. Also, every va- 
glety of Saws, sold at Northern Prices. 
Circulars sent oy pin when requested. 


Address, BURGER & BROTHER, 
oct-lyr. Ricumoxp, Va 


-_ 


R. D. JOHNSON, 
GALVBSPOM, WE AS. 


NOTARY PUBLIC, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER, COMMISSIONER 
FOR ALL THE STATES, LAND AND COLLECTING AGENT. 








(>> Part!eular and prompt attention Ri a eg DgrosiTions and other evidences 
to be used in ‘he Courts. and to the Coll oct.-ly. 





PORTA BE CIRCULAR SAW Mites. 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM ENGINES, for Sawing Lumber, Ginning Cotton, Driving Grist Mills, and other Plantation uses: 


BAGLE MACHIN 


eeRIGeLY. PORTABLE ENGINE 


No. 67 8ST. CHARLES-STREET, 


PHILIP RAEM, 


— re 
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P. HENRY TAYLOR, Agent, — 
New-Orleans. my-ly. 


a. 8s, 


To this Bngine was awarded the Grand GOLD MEDAL of honor, by the U 8. Agricultural Society, in 1868, as being the best Piantation Engine existing. 
































PERUVIAN SYRUP, 


OR PROTECTED 


Solution of Protoxide ¢ of Jron Combined, 


ws . t 
This Pe erree Sabon used very extensively, 
and with great success, for the cure of DYSPEPSIA, or 
impaired and imperfect digestion, and the consequent dete- 
rioration of the bleod; and for the cure of the following 
forms of ¢ disease, most of which originate in DYSPEPSIA: 








Liver Complaint. Dropsy, Neuralgia, and Affections, Loss of ’ ppetite, Heaaache 
: roy yea spirit cles and Piles, Scurvy, Affections ’ 
of the =. on ehit! peculiar to 





Nors.—The failure of te asa remedy for oka bad state of the blood om the numer- 
ous diseases caused there no 9 rome ae ofsuch a preparation of IR RON as shall enter 
the stomach in a Protonk fe state, and assimilate at once with the blood. This tal the Perv- 
vian Syrup supplies, pee eee as it iron in the only form in which it ia possible for it to 





enter the circulation. For this Peavvias up often radically cures diseases in 
which other preparatious of iron and other medicines have been found to be 0 no avail. 
Certificate of A, A. Hays, a ee It is equally well t Seen, thes it has been 
It is well known that the ts. of | Form very difficult to preserve in a palatable 
Protoxide af fron are leis eas ot or the Protos a seen ‘owe peg hem unds 
pe corre to air, and that to on, | SYRUP, Hp o ‘ ee =n age ‘Ab 
vel been deemed impo without trtber ot have i am ened desirable ue 
In the PERU SYRUP this. cae . JAMES R,. CHILTON, M. D., Chemist. 


point is attained by casleaniie In A WAY BE- 92 Prince Street, New York, yes 8, 1859. 


FORB UNKNOWN ; and this solution replace 
all the to -eai bonates citrates, end pany noe x mm FF seal ae bae F pega is from well-known 
of the eria eo 

It is al inentl The ving experienced the ben- 
of a) Srottibe af tice canes pip eehes Wve} sectal Cucces of tne PERU Tow crete acne 
used in Scurvy or Scorbutic ued and is hesitate to recommend it to the attention ef 


meet such cases, the Syrup should ye the public. 
the medicine-chest of every ship, — ‘Rev. John Pierpont, Peter Harvey, 
A. A, HAYES, Assityer to the en | Thomas A. Dexter, James C. Dunn, 
oe sper Seeewteatay, Rock Willems 
mas 0) ev. t 
Certificate of James ms cuapee M. D, New y ; 
" v v Testimonials from Clergymen. 

A ene agg og has been wali a The Rev. Waneex Burton: “Ido not hesi- 
my hands, c “PERUVIAN SY ue to recommend the PERUVIAN SYRUP te 
the e paren ood of determining whose habits re wn liable ry Head- 
of its active in ients. Duspepite ic Com 

hips - hag ing Pape in its roa Affections, 7a 
is a saltof the toxide of Iron, so 
diciousl y combined and coy enh ape So rh Rev. Txos. Warrremons: “I have bee 
not undergo any change by orponure tote ais | 2 vz * ure time past, the PERUVIAN 


It ig well known to medical ment 
tions of iron, where the metal exists ia oi are ore diastidl ty of muscle. 
of Protoxide, are the most active for internal t in 


Dyspepsia, 
use, and that consequently it. may in ly of Dropsy, it may be adminis- 
quantities so small as fe Beet a ning ira ich a ernter provpact success thas 
th of delicate patients. medicine in oy among us. 


N.B.—Pamphlets giving further information of the Syrap can be had on application te the 
agents, or to 


N. L. CLARK & ©9., Proprietors, 
Codman Bulldings, 78 Sudbury Street, Boston. 


Seld By 
BIDWELL & LAWRENCE, Washinton. 8. W. JONES & CO., Memphis. 
W. H. BROWN & BRO. Baltimore. J. WRIGHT & OO. New Orleans. 
HAVILAND ‘ agavanses & OO. Sarees, OLARK & GSORGE, Me. 


Rize me new vigor, buoyancy of 
have no doubt 











LOUISEANA LANDS. - 





LAND DEPARTMENT, VICKSBURG, SHREVEPORT AND 
TEXAS RAILROAD, — 


The Government titles have been received for 350,000 Acres 
to this Company under the Act of Congress granting Lands to the State of Louisiana, to 
aid in the Construction of Railroads, 3d June, 1856. These Lands lie in alternate 

ons along on either side of the vere Sophy Twi y 9 

it, reaching nearly across the State from east to west, in the 
A portion of them are Allavial Lands, lying east of the Ouachita river, and are among the 
finest Cotton Lands in the world. the vicinity of Bayou Macon, on the west 
berty Geen, ene ee Pectettesnt ove overtiow, lie well, 
They nial ers pay ocd rare beganing to them to the S 

ey are rapidly app , are to wam 
Lands which require the protection of lev West of the t 
to live in well mptared te pee clas tae eee w Wheat, and other Grains 
and produce a better yield of Cotton a Most of the | 
gro States. 4s 


43 
P 


s 


ean eee male Ree from $5 to $20 
cooure ius paveanaahien 





e, and, for the residue, 
yents, hewrtape wane from date, 
of sale, binding the purchaser also to 5 per cent, 
be necessary to sue on the notes. the last 


mortgage will be cancelled, as in the case of a 


The sales will be made here at the Company’s Office, in Monroe, and the title passed 
before a Notary Public, at the expense of the purchaser; to which will be added one dol- 
lar to pay for cancelling the mortgage ; and in case of a credit sale, outside of the parish 
Cah yee two dollars, to pay for recording the mortgage in the parish in 

situated, 


If the purchaser cannot be present in person to accept the title, it will be sufficient, in 
ease of a cash sale, for him to write a letter © sare lend ie seer be. Brosent, seapeet- 
ing him to the money, and receive the title. But, in case purchaser wants a 


credit on the he must be more , and give a reguiar power of at 
torney, before a Ne Pub — to aceept the title of the 
Land, which must be , and the p apecified, to make the cash payment, sign 


the notes, and execute the mortgage to secure their payment. 


Agents are employed examining the Lands, and as fast as their returns are made, 
eA ningthrlye beatin A which i tplle at Digg ry a memquar edgpiaaln 
plicant, and a re e time is given for his acceptance. But ; When applica- 
tion shall be made for Lands which shall have been examined, . will 
be stated for that day, and the Land will 
bat we ek Ve SG Ne fare Pe, OY eee cee 
purchase. . 


o 


? 
i 
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every section of 20 miles of finished road ; and ten years were given tacompiee the roed. 
The title of the Company is thus, now, perfected to the Land o mi 


pos 
ad; and another of 20 w be ~~ * ania. copaiety the ro8d 
wwithtn the time cannot aiteet the title of t nds sold by the Company, which .at the 


expiration of the time, on y of June to.any per- 
tion of finished: bail, or 0 Sites 28 Sen road count 
ing as before, in sections of 20 miles. 


Monroe, Louisiana, | mar =hy? 
11 4 


























SANDERSON, BROTHERS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CELEBRATED STEEL 


USED FoR MAKING 
SUPERLOR TOOLS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 
are 
wo. 16 CLorr-eraaer, NEW-SORK. 
IMPORTERS OF FILES, 


AND 


AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


ARMITAGE’S GENUINE 


WOUSBMOLB anviLs< 





——- 


AGENCIES. 
NEW-ORLEANS,..............+. 24 Bank Place 
PHILADELPHIA,.. 2. 10000... .516 Commerce-Street. 
WOMMOM, .... fos. <s scceuens. cee 42 Batterymarch-Street. 
BATAPERMGRE, 002 ccvcsavsdiorsusne Hiss & Cole, 
CINCINNATL,....¢0.--+ «s+ ++e++eTyler, Davidson & Ca & 
MONTREAL,.22/°".04....4 ui ie Paul-Street. 


dec-ly. 





ZARDWARK, 


CUTLERY AP. S GUNS. 


\ ha EYE. 





ETre., BIC. 


Vices, Axes, aan Goods, 


P . - 
>> 
~ a 





WOLFE, DASH & FISHER, | 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS—MANUFACTURERS OF 
Gillespie's Celebrated Guns, Pistols, and Biles 
Nov'98 WARREN-STREET, NEW-TORK. 


ee 





KEEP A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE ABOVE WAMED., goons, cart 
CIALLY ADAPTED TO THE SOUTHERN TRADE. GUNS, RIFLES, AND 
PISTOLS, OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, MADE TO ORDER, 
TERMS LIBERAL. ORDERS "soLicitio. 


oly 

















GRANITE, MARBLE, LIME, ETC. 


A melons aon epproved Quarries, 


Granite and Blarble,. for all purposes of Building, 


Consisting of FRONTS, for and Bwellings ead intone to Dgor Bu Principal Door 





and Hall Entrances; Buttress- ‘piatforns to r = acd 
Lintels, Window vr ro Gap Gor Ouping & — 
Gate Posts, Fence and W: 


TOMBS, MONUMENTS, AND GRAVE STONES, 
TOGETHER WITH ALL KINDS OF MARBLE WORK. 


NEWTON RICHARDS, 147 Custom House-St., New-Orleans. 
The numerous testimonials of yf aig Ff , and 
ere ey oe ey htt ethos / oT A 


ae proms ly Lew wil be aE 
All barre is of this Lows wi 8 CAPE LIME,’ an to the flour barrel, or 
Winchester struck * oe 


three 
Merchants, Piaate 24 Mane FF taand hele s & 
Cite, with scitisehery a ne omg mav Srommresearno a a ne 


N.Ver Adore, OF w the Lity Oo) New-Urieaee 


SIMONS, COLEMAN & GCO., 
1009 NORTH WROUTATERET, PHILADELPOIA, 


Manufacturers o: een tion of WAGONS 
CARTS DRATS, Ox ELS, TIMBER 
WHEELA, WHEELBARROWS, and TRUCKS. 
mh Orders sent by mail, or otherwise, will meet with 
Ar prompt attention, and executed on the most liberal 


terms. 
—Messrs. loi & Co., New-Orleang 
A. 









Agents. 
Barnewell & Filter, M Ala.; H. FP. Baker & 
» Go.,-Charleston, 8. C.; mme & Co., Indian 
ola, J. forley, Galveston, J. J. Cain & Co., Houston, French & Groesbeck, San ‘antonio 
Texas. june 


3 
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JOBN A. TARRANT, 7 8. J. BILLINGS. 

your 4 Tarn | JOMN A. TARRANT & CO., | ri arene 
PRUGGISTS AND APOTHRCARIES, No. 27% Greenwich-strect, corner of Warren- 

street, New-York, proprietors and manufacturers of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperien ~ 

Tarrant's Cordial Elixir Turkey Rhu aha, Marrant aT s Indelible Ink, Tarrant’s Camponndiiatres 

of Cabebs and Copaiba, Dr. Grover 


med 
Sole Agents for Thorn's Compound Extract of Cepeite and Sarsaparilla, Fuller’s Cochlearia 
for Fever and Ague. july-ly, 


a A. PARDEE & Co., 


COat DKALLRS, 


No. 303 WALNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
CRANBERRY, A. PARDEE, Jn., 


aught | COALS. fe mae 
These Superior Coals are Mined and Shipped exclusively by ourselves. apr-ly 
WM. D. ROGERS, | 
COACH AND. LIGHT CARRIAGE ‘BUILDER 
Repository 1800 bud 1011 Chestene. treet, Philadelphia. 


CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION BUILT TO ORDER. apr-ly 











DIRECTION LABELS, 


OF 


Larchment, Cloth, and Layer Cloth, aud Tags, 
MANUFACTURED BY WICTOR Es MAUCER, 
115 gist a shal = 











The Subscriber having perfected his Mac for | 
TION LABELS, would respectfully intimate to thy 
press Companies, and Hotel Proprietors of the, 


execute orders for any cage A ee possible manner. 
en ne AB nerally kn 
optase appreciated ; aie aa 4 BS Me my’ notas | per hom, en pune 
eir ny C syt ma submi Bich “fh 
1. Dheir Aibe price of them generally exededing little, if any, the price 
‘ ; : y pr 
pels el , in many in the latt yg ih andes 
. heir and Dara : e 0 
Cloth, r the express purpose, The Parchment Labels are made from alemeins 
British Skins only) to be est material in exist for wri , 
The vee ee strongly meee ed through te00 to four | ; Parchment ‘loth, and 
Paper liability of b 3 ‘duced toa minimum, Tuas 
PaROMMENT AND CLora ¥LS are aot ak ing capable of withstand- 
eg any of bad poole enn hard usage. Se outa : 
heir > Speen ae n out and secure 
attached te the same number of ‘diserens minutes, Besides the 
foregoing, Merchants well know, whek ry Diventare of h their 


names 4. The Printed Dire to Boon in case oo - v= kom or otherwise. Cae 
oncntas advertisement in use , 
VICTOR BE. MAUGER. 
t>~ Samples and Prices of any size or kind 


Prompt attention a2 al awd for Pr Rapes, Swen a eee ane 





CABELL HOUSE, 


EXNCBBURG, VA, _ 
J. RORABACK, 1 PROPRIETOR. 








IMPROVEMENTS, COMPLETED AND BEING MADE, ALLOW US TO PROMISE 


COMFORT AND SATISFACTION TO ALL VISITORS WHO MaY 
SOJOURN WITH US. 
Omnibus and Baggage Wagon always waiting to and from the Depot. 


a init a ps 





Papi. ag B. RUCEHEER’s 
LOH FLAVORED ANGELIGO 
SMOKING. TOBACCO, 


LYNCHBURG SWA. 


ae! 





























Excelsior Bure Stone 2A, 
PLANTERS AND FARMERS. 


The above cut represents our with the roved Bolt, which after being ca re 
fafly examined by a “ Committee of the ‘ameriaan footie ,” received the Larez Sia- 





ver MEDAL. 

Many of them are in ae hout the South, giving satisfaction. We 
warrant them ap ge a en as fast and as well as the large flat Stone Mill 
—with one half the power, an Meal or Flour less. The Mill is perfectly 


Serie, sae be bent fn pte Dee ayers of orinary tigen, ad can be rab 
any Gin, Horse, Water or Steam power 

It may be seen in 0 at the age Lee aig yale! Rady enti amar 
wishing information, be furnished with irculars on application to the undersigned. 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS : : 


eS oe without Bi, civic... .$100 00 
do. PARM MILL, with Bolt,.... 160 00 
FLOURING MILL, ge Miller's Bolt,...-1..1...-. 160 00, 


J. A. BENNET, Sole Agent, 
No. 45 GOLD-STREET, N. Y. 


P. &.—Deseriptive Circulars of « ’s Anti-Friction Gin Power,”’ sent from this 
Agwecy. This new and great In is, without doubt, superior to all that have pre- 
and has beer tracy styled the Ne-Plus-Ulira. jane-1 yr. 
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HARPER & 





Frankiin Square, N. Y., October, 1860 


BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF’ NEW’ BOOKS. 





Harper & Broruens wil! send their books by Mail, postage paid (for any distance 1m i+ 


a hh 


United States under 8,000 miles), on receipt of the money. 
HARPERS’ CATALOGUE may be obtained gratuitously, on application to *b+ Publishare 
personally, or by letter, inelosing Siz Cents in Postage Stamps. 





The Lake Regions of Central Africa. 
A Picture of Exploration. ‘By Ridwarp F. 
Burton. Capt. H. M. I. Army: Fellow and 4 
Gold Med list of the Royal Geographical 
Society. With Maps cae Evgravings on 
Wood. 8vo., uniform with Barth j 
tngstone. (Nearly Ready.) 


Travels in the Regions of the Upper 
and Lower Amoor and the Russian Acqutisi- 
tion on the Confines of India and China: 
With adventures among the Mountain Kir- 
ghis; and the Manjours, Manyargs, Toun- 

ouz, Touzemtz, Goldi, and Gelyaks, the 
tunting and Pastoral Tribes. By Tuomas 
Witiam Atkinson, F. G.S., F. R.G.8., Au- 
; thor of “ Oriental and Western Siberia.” 
With a Map and Numerous Illustrations. 
8vo., Muslin. (Nearly Ready.) 


Our Year: A Child’s Book in Prose 
and Verse By Miss Mcotoon, Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Lilastrated by 
CLARENCE Dope xt. 16mo, Muslin, Jn Press. 


Studies from Life. By Miss Mut- 


oon, Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- , 
man,” &e, (In Press.) 


Wheat and Tares. A Novel: 


12mo., Muslin, 75 Cents. 


, The Woman in White. . By 
Witkxie Oo.tims, Author of “The Dead 
Secret,” “Antonia,” &c. 8vo., Paper, 75 
cents; Muslin, $1 00. (Just Cady.) 


Rosa; or, The Parisian Girl. From” 
the French of Madame De Pressense. By 
Mrs. J. C. Fiusrouer. With Frontispiece 
by McLewan. 16mo., Muslin, 60 cents. 


The Queens of Society. Biogra- 
phies of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough ; 
Madame Roland; Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu; Georgina, Duchess of Devonshire; 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon, (UL. BE. In), Mad- 
ame de Sévigné; Sydney, Lady Morgan ; 
Jane, Duchess of Gordon; Madame Récam- 
fer: Lady Hervey; Madame de Stael’y Mrs. 
Thrale Piozz:; Lady Caroline Lamb; Anne 
Seymour Davey; La Marquise du Defford ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu; Mary, Countess 
of Pembroke: and La Marquise de Mainte-, 
non. By Grace and Parr Waarton. 
Illastrated by Cuarntes ALTAMONT DoyLE 
and the Broragrs Datzien. 12mo., 
Muslin, $1 50. 


Studies in Animal Life. By:Gao. 


H. Lewes. Engravings.* 12mo., Muslin, 
60 cents. 


Danesbury House. By Mrs. Henry 


2 





Woop. 12mo., Muslin, 60 cents, 
oct-Im. 








Castle Richmond. A Novel. By 
AntHoxy TROLLOoPE, Author of *‘ Doctor 
Thorne,” The Bertrams.” “ The West In- 

ies and the Spanish Ma‘n,”’ “ The Three 

» Glerks,” &c. 12mo., Muslin, $1 00. 


The Three Clerks. By Awruony 
TROLLopR, Author of “Doctor Thorne,” 
“ The Bertrams,” “Castle Richmond,” &c. 
22mo., Muslin, 00. 


The West Indies and the Spanish 
Main. By Axytuony TroLLors, Anthor of 
“Doctor Thorne ” “The Bertrams,” “ Cas- 
tle Richmond,” “The Three Clerks.” 12mo. 

* Muslin, $1 00 


The History of France. Fromthe 
Earliest Times to the French Revolution 
of 1789. By Parke Gopwin. Vol. I. (An- 
cient Gaul.) 8vo., Muslin, $2 00, 


Chapterson Wives. By Mrs. Ettts, 
Author of “ Mothers of Great Men.” 12mo. 
Muslin, $1 00, . 


Italy in. Transition. Public Scenes 
and Private Opinions in the Spring of 1860; 
eae yer pent Documents from tl 

pal Archives of the Revolted Legations 

By Witiiam Agntuor, AeM., Author of “A 

ion to ‘the Mysore,” “The Successful 

Mer:hant,” ‘The Tongue of Fire,” &&., &c. 
12mo., Musliny $1.00, 


Nicaragua: Its People, Scenery, 
Monuments, Resources, Conditions, and 
proposed Canal. With One Hundred Maps 
and Illustrations. By E. G. Squrer, for- 
merly Chargé ‘Affaires of the United States 
to the Republics of Central America. A 
Revised Edition. 8yvo,, Muslin, $3.00. (Jn 
a few daysy: * * 

““Ny Novel.” By Pistsrratus Cax- 
Toy, or, Varieties in English Life. By Sir 
BE. Lyrron Bouwsr. Library Edition. 2 
vols,, 12mo., Muslin, $2 00. ; 


Coins, Medals, and Seals. Ancient 
and. Modern. Iilustrated and Described. 
With a Sketch of the History of Coims and 
Coinage, Instructions for Young Collectors, 
Tables of Comparative Rarity, Price Lists 
of English and American Coins, Metals, 
and Tokens, &c.; &e) Edited by W. <. 
Prime, Author of * Boat Life in Egypt and 
Nubia,” “Tent Life in the Holy Land,” &c., 
k&e., &e, Sy6,, Muslin. (In ss.) 

The Life of Stephen A, Douglas. 
By J. W. Sueaman, Editor of the “ Chicago 


Times.” With a Portrait. In One Volume, 
500 pages, 12mo., Muslin, $1 00. 





DERBY & JAGKSER, 


PUBLISHERS, 498 “BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


NEMESIS. 
A Pace, , By Marion Harland, author of “ Alone,” ee Path,” and ‘an 


fe RR ete. peti Re. Ae oo 
JACK HOPETON: 
Or, the Adventures of a Georgian. By W. W. Turner. 12mo........... -. $1 00 
RUTLEDGE. 
TRG cen os « onko dena Bub '> aman ksh Eh heli 0° GaGa tabada.a= oeiegss $1 25 
The most successful book of the year. 
REULAH. 
By: Mics Movede; DAG Cinder, 5. 2hk iio 5 dees sigtin:. « o's onl seein vdivieicdicis g's $1 25 
THE ACTRESS IN HIGH LIFE: 
Or, an Episode in Winter Quarters. 12m0... 25. .....56 0 pen scerececnes ences $1 00 
MARGARET MONCRIEFFE; 

Or, the First Love of Aaron Burr. .... 2.2.0... esc e cess cub ee beee ts enee ae’  Q1 25 

SERMONS OF WM. MORLEY PUNSHON. 

With an Introduction by Rey. W. H, Milburn. 12mo..............+...++-- $i 00 
JACK DOWNING’S THIRTY YEARS OUT OF THE SENATE. 
Illustrated with sixty-four original Humorous Designs, 12mo.............. $i 25 
PIONEERS, PREACHERS, AND PEOPLE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
By Rev. W. H. Milburn. <228imo? 3:5: «5. i we dai - ented -0sdes es Ps ceniiiaths $1 25 


IN PRESS. 


WOMEN OF THE SOUTH DISTINGUISHED IN LITERATURE. 
By Mary Forrest. An elegant quarto, with Portraits on Steel of 


MADAME LEVERT, MISS ee 
MRS. RITCHIE, MISS M. J. INTOSH, 
MARION HARLAND, ROSA VERTNER JOHNSON, 


L. VIRGINIA FRENCH. 


THE LOVES aud HEROINES OF THE POETS. 
By Richard Henry Stoddard. Mlustrated with Real and Ideal Portraits (from designs 


by Barry and others) cf , 
PETRARCH'S LAURA, POPE'S MARTHA BLOUNT 
TASSO'S LEONO an BYRON’S MAID OF ATHENS, 

SURRY'S GERALDID BURNS’ HIGHLAND MARY, 
JONSON'S CELIA, COLERIDGE GENEVIE VE. 
SHAKESPEARE'S “LOVE,” LONGFELLOW'S MINNE 

WALLER’S SACHARISSA, MAUD. 

‘Ra HOUSEHOLD OF ‘oon 
vols... . yt Api veaee. 2 00 


‘METHODISM SUCCESSFUL. 
And the Causes of its Success, “By Rev. B. F. Tefft, LL. D., late President of Genesee 
College. $1 25 


With an In by Bishop Janes. 12m0,.......008. 040s 
THE ROMANCE OF AN IRISH GIRL; 
Or, Lifo in Two Worlds, 22m0.. 22... 6... cece eee ee cee eeen rede eeeernee $1 00 


LOUIE’S LAST TERM AT ST. MARY'S. 




















Lvirmonnt Machine Works, 


WOOD-ST., ABOVE 2Ist, PHILADELPHIA. 
—_—~+- 


MANUPACTURERS “OF POWER LOOMS, 


WITH THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND ALL MACHINES 
CONNECTED WITH THEM; 


SHAFTING AWD MILL GEARING, 


Embossing Calenders, Lard Oil Presses, 


AND 


Machinery for Baper-Banging Manutacturers, 
july-lyr 


BLANK BOOKS, STATIONERY, PRINTING, ETC. 
. FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


STATIONERS, 


STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND BOOK BINDERS, 
45 Maiden Lane, New-York. 











Orders solicited for in our line. md Fan Goods, tel Roger, Te 
<r Account riding Be and Hotel Registers, 
ks, Expense Books, Diaries, and annually. 
“Copy your Letters—use 1a Writer by which I Letters and Copies are 
written at the same time. » from $1 to $5. 
Merchants, Bankers, Fi 8, Public O Fees and Insurance Com 
aa well as individuals, are ‘to give us Proimpt and personal pe Sa 


ven. ‘ Prices low 
cian, Peles asaya vid nc of our business, with 
new and improved Machinery » Steam Power Presses, Now Type, &c., &ec. Please call; or 
send your orders to 

FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


LEWIS FRANCIS. STATIONERS, PRINTERS AND BOOK BINDERS, 
CYRUS H. wa nov-lyr. 45. MAIDBN LANE, NEW-YORK. 














JUDSON FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


MARION, AZA. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL SESSION WILL BEGIN ON MONDAY OCT. 1, 1860 
FOR CIRCULAR OR CATALOGUE, OR UNPUBLISHED PARTICULARS, 


feb.-ly. Apply to NOAH K. DAY IS, Principal, 





ALFRED MUNROE & CoO., 
“STORY BUILDING,” COR. OF CAMP AND COMMON STREETS, 
WEWORLEANS, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS "IN 


CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS 
FOR MEN AND BOYS... 
I> INo Deviation in Prices. <i 
A. M. & CO. ARE ALSO. AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
FINKLE & LYON’S SEWING MACHINES, 


Which they guarantee will give perfect satisfiction to the purchaser.or the 
‘money refunded. feb.--ly. 





LADD, WEBSTER & C0.'S IMPROVED TIGHT STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


Are now on exhibition at No. 16 St. Charles Street, / wp stairs. 
These Machines are considered now the best in use; they make a tight look stiteh, alike on both sides, and are en 
eurpassable for fine as well as Dp cveree A4> g Tey sone qneciion) mahecgh et traey saiple construction ; they 


work fast and easy, and can be than an 
_ pees of these Machines io on sold in ee within the last four weeks, and a creat many certifi 


entes in regard to their eenee f over all others be published, but as ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAS 
WoRprs, I invite the public to call and judge for 5 
EB. ZINTGRAFF, AGENT, 


ly. No. 16 St. Charles Street, New-Orleans, up staire- 


a 





SrOCOAT & CO.’S 
NEW ELLIPTICAL LOCK-STITCH AND IMPROVED SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES 


POR FAMILY OR PLANTATION WORK, HAVE ¥O EQUAL. 





epee eee et nen feces Se he stares at po Prartneny eone ge aad the 
Meshing motht irUtaereree clasts wai eoudscane teat tetthe mort benntifel and pe 
Machine made. It is hae ped yer 4 lee aber co watts the most beautiful and pe’ 


ever manufactured, patronage of the , 

“These Machlwes Wil perora Srer7 sip of ailtcs doue mal vo commend pon as suite Tat 
=o Southera Depot, No. 90 Canal Street, New-Orleane *, 

iy. M, & HEDRICK, Acurt 








M. W. BALDWIN, M. BAIRD. 


. W. BALDWIN & Co., 
“Tuaaeee 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Of the most approved ction, variet 
ander which they can be usefully peer: yal vigil tone’ Sea es to thcty-ole tenn tea 
using one half, two thirds, three fourths, or the ornes weight gg Siaedion as the grade o the 
road, or business to be done, may render desirable o 
Plan A, and B. isheaveeatics and Truck. 
Plan ©, on eight wheels, two dviversand Truck. 
Plan D, on ten wheels, oe paso of drivers and Truck. 


Plan D, on six Migr yn of drivers. 
= E, on staht whales or beige, 
The D and & ate intended | freight, and are to roads having heavy 
es and curves of short. track ¢ Blue Ridge, connecting the 
astern and Western divisions ora feitread, and having grades of feet 
rise per mile, and curves of three sana feet radius, has been successfully worked for nearly 


two years, by six-wheeled D engines of our make. 
The materials and workmanship, efficiency and durability, economy of fuel and.repairs, are 


guaranteed equal to any other en ved in use. 

We refer to the concraes Demos Rai oo Comeeaies >—-N. 0. J. & G.N. BR. R. Co., New Orleans, 
Louisianay M. & W. By fee org G., Columbus, Ga,; 0. R. R. & B. Co., 8a- 
vannah, Ga.: G. ni Re a Oo., A a.; $C. RR. CoC , Charleston, S. 0.; Greenville and 
Columbia RK. R., Columbia, §. 6.3 W. & R., Wilmington, N. C.5 Virginia, Central B. 

Reading R.; North Penn. .R. B.: 


mond, Va.; ee R. 1 Co.: Philadelphia and 
Philadelphia Ger. & Nor. R. R.; Beaver Meadow R, R.; offices in Philadelphia: Belvidere 
Del. R. R., N. J, and others, apl-tf 


COTTON AND WOOL MACHINE CARD, 
COPPER RIVETED LEATHER HOSE 


AND 


Copper: Riveted Penther Band Factory. 
4@ of the very best quality of Oak-Tanned 
Laster and warranted equal to any made in the 

) United States. 

asaile gape meral assortment of articles used by 

oollen Manufacturers, Machine Sheps, 
Rieative Builders, Rgilroads, &c., &c. 
Rersr ro—Chancey Brooks, Esq., President B. & O 


R. R. Company. 
Henry Tyson, Esq-, Masterof Machinery B. & 0, B.R 


Messrs. A. & J. Denmead & Sons, Locomotive Build 


ers. &c. 
aes Poole & Hunt, Machinists. 
JOHN H. HASKELL, 
jan-18mos' No. 83 South Butaw-st., Baltimore, Md. 


UNION WORKS, BALTIMORE. 
POOLE HUNT, 


dre prepared, with the most ample facilities, to fill at short notice, and of best materials and 
workmanship, orders for 


STEAM ENGINES, -OF ANY SIZE. 


PLATE CAR WHEELS AND CHILLED TIRES, equai to any produced in the country 
WHEELS AND AXLES fitted for use: 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES, for be town Oils, and for other purpose 

MACH INBRY, of the _ ved construction, for Flouring an py Saw-Mille. 

J ASHOLDERS, of an Machinery and Castings of all Kinds, for Gas Works. 
STEAM BOILERS A? D ate oy Mig deste daciriotion 

SHAFTING, PULLIES, AND HANGE jan-13mos 


* 






















JOHN BAIRD, 


STEAM MARBLE WORKS, 


Bilge Avenue, wb, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


AT THE WAREROOMS CONNECTED WITH THIS ESTABLISHMENT 
MAY BE FOUND 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY DIFFERENT PATTERNS 
OF MARBLE MANTELS, — 


MADE FROM EVERY VARIETY OF MARBLE. 





IN THE 


BOUGRER? SBPARIZSUY, 


ON SPRING GARDEN-STREET, MAY BE FOUND 


ONE THOUSAND SPECIMENS OF FINISHED WoRK 
AND DESIONS, 


WHICH WILL BE DELIVERED IN ANY PART OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND GUARANTEED FROM BREAKAGE. 





Marble Tiles for Floors, Imported Garden Statuary and Vases, 











GROVER & BAKER’S 








fer, NCVANSANT ™ 
; RB. YARD,” ie Tus. 
NOISELESS e 
WING ° Rev Oo TIPRANY, DD 
eh | Rey.G, J. BOWEN 
oe | Rev. JONA. CROSS, 
C. Rev. JOHN M’CRON, D.D. Baltimore, Md. 
Rey. W.T. D. CLEMM 
fer aerate 
’ A} 
a eo Rev THOS E. LOCKE, We Co., Va. 
Rev. W A CROCKER, } Norfolk Va. 
ev! dF LANNEAN, Salem, 7 
xy a. HANKEL, D.D., } ~ 
a ea ioe " } Charleston, 8. @. 
Rev. A, A PO Sdma, Ala. 
Rev. JOSEPH J. TWISE, Speeduell, S.C 
Vv. b ies 
Rev. A-G-HARRS ra Ler 
Vv. AU. 
<a Pest. WD rata oye 
=a ail Rev. W. F. CURRY "Ai, } Geneva, WN. ¥. 
undersigned, Cusrcren of various denomina- ‘ hag 
tions, vig purchased and used in our fami- oe ce 8. GRATE, D.D Schenect’y, NW. 
lies “GROVER & BAKER’S CELEBRATED FAMILY | pice “BeNJ. STANTO snatieie 
SEWING MACHINE,” take pleasure in reoomend- | poy p Ww. CHIDLAW AM 
ing it as an instrument fully combining the essen- | poy w INS, ’ | coneinnatt, a. 
tials of a good machine. Its beautiful + | Rev. A BLAKE 
case of management, and the strength aad ty | Rey. E. C. BENSON, A.M. Gambter, @. 
of its stiteh , unite to render it a machine Prof. J. J M’ELHENNY D D. if 
by any in the market, and one which we feel eon- | poy” ARTHUR SWAZEY. ? 
fident will give satisfaction to all whe may pur | poy 4 HONT. >> Galena, IU. 
Rev E. P. RODGERS, D-D ONE gm 4 
. . RODGERS, D.D. 
Rev. W. BLSRAGUE DD. }Altamy, 2 F eee eens 5 re ee 
v. J. N. CAMPB ).D, ; : 
Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON, eS 
Rev. CHARLES HAWLEY Rey. THOS: RATHAY. od Concord, NV. R 
Rev. DANIEL H. TEMPLE, Auburn, N.Y. Rev. HENRY E. PARKER 
nev. 2 oe Rev. @. N. JUDD, Montgomery, 


Rey. WILLIAM HOSMER, 4 

Offices of Exhibition and Sale:—495 bogie A Fes Toh 18 Summer Street, Boston. 130 Chestnut 
Street, ae 181 Baltimore Street, 68 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 124 North 
Fourth Street, 5t. Louis. 


aa SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. -@s 





PRINCIPAL SOUTHERN OFFICES : 
11 CAMP-STREET, New-Orleans, 
41 ST. MARK’S-ST., Mobile, 
249 KING-ST., Charleston. 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


PERMANENT BLACK 


WRITING INE. 


TESTED FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY. 


Reaistay or Desps Orricr, Boston, January 10, 1839. 


Mesers. Marxand & Novws: Gentiemen,—I am glad that the longer use of your Writing 
Ink enables me to repeat the testimony given in its favor many years ago. 1 have used it im 
this office thirty-seven years, and my records are as legible and black as when first written. 
This rare quality for permanenée renders it invaluable for State and County Records, and all 
mercantile purposes, where it is important that the writing should remain legible, and um 


in eoler by the lapse of ¢ime, 
Hawny Atuime, Register of Deeds. 
The above popular Ink, together with RED, CARMINE, and COPYING 
INK, is for saie by the Manufacturers, in Boston; also, at wholesale and retail, 
by Stationers and Booksellers throughovt the United States and British Proviness. 
‘aay Omoe 


jan-l yr. 











C. FLINT. & JONES 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Dealers in Cabinet Furniture, 
CHAIRS, FEATHERS, MOSS AND HAIR MATTRESSES, 
GURLED HAIR, 


HAIR CLOTH, VARNISH, &c., &e., 
'} 44 and 46 Royal-St., New-Orleans. Hn 


Lite ic Betleaner Gb. 


CYRUS FLINT, 
J. H. JONES. 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 





Insures the Lives of White Persons & Slaves. 
STEPHEN C, WHEELER, le 

ERASTOS LYMAN, President, 

BOARD OF REFERENCE FOR NEW-ORLEANS. 

, Exq.. President Crescent City Bank, 

Suir & BROTHERS, No. 79 Canal cabs! 

FRED kK CAMMERDEN, By ., Merchant, 26 St, 

8. W. Raw ins, Esq., 8. W: Rowse g amy Grocers, 

Tchoupitoulas. Street., 


Wx. 8S. Mount, Fisq., Cashier of Rebb's Bank, 

JAMES N. HARDING, Bsq.,- ABBY & Morx- 
HEAD, Carondelet-* 

ROBERT i. BarLey, Eaq., f, Charles Hotel. 


Medical Examiner, RB. JENNER COXE, M, D. 





WILLIAM A, BARTLETT, Agent, 
api-ly. Mo. 81 Gravier.Street, New-Orteans. 


OF NEW-YORK. 
Cc, ¥, WEMPLE, Seo’ y. 
N, D. MORGAN, Pres’t. 


“The practice of Lire iuauEance, in any country, 
Indicates state of whery high moral fecling and 
commercial confidence xist."—Jenkin “ 
CASH.CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION 
, HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 
WM. A. BARTLETT, AGENT 
Sl Grayvler-st., N. 
REFERENCE IN NEW. ae 
Mrasrs. Woop & Low®, awn A. D. Gaiarr & Co. 





Che Heniuchy Military Institute, 





Directed by a Board of Visitors appointed by the State, is under the superintendence of Col. B 
Ww. ee a distinguished graduate of West Point, and « practical engineer, aided by az 
able faculty 

The course of study is that taught in the best cclleges, but more nded in Mathematics, 
Mechanics, Machines, Construction, Agricultural Chemistry, and Mining Geology; also, in 
English Literature, Historical Readings, and Modern Languages, accompanied by daily and 
regulated exercise. 

Schools of Architecture, Enzineering, Commerce, Medicine, and ‘Taw, admit of velecting 
studies to suit time, means, and object of professional preparation, beth before and after 
graduating. 

Tue Cuanass: $105 per halfsyearly vice in advance. The twenty-seventh 
session will open from Sept. 10, 1860, to June 15 





Address the Superintendent, at * Military Institute, Franklin Springs. Ky., or the under 


signed. 
apl-l ¥ 


P. DUDLEY, President of the Board. 





BLOOMFIELD, 


STEEL & COS 


MAM MOTH 


BOOK AND PAPER ESTABLISHMENT, 
AND EMPORIUM FOR SCHOOL. BOOKS, 


No. 60 pte 


constantly kept a full and com 
Dict Se MAT 


Where is lete assortmen 
GEOGRAPHIES, 

oric, Astronomy, 
lete supply of 


ROUKS; 
MATICAL ‘work ARITHMETICS, 
logy, 
Ge man, Italian, Latin, 


HISTORIES, READERS, §f 
chuane Works on Rbet- 
ete. Also 4 com. 
reek and Hebrew ‘SCHOOL Book KS, GLOBKS, Sebeol 
rs and 


of SCHOOL BOt 





French, Spe 
KSTANDS and PAPERS of every description, sold 


at pub 


To Clerks of Coyrts, Sheriffs, Justices 2 A a 


CORD PALM, ruled or plain LEGAL CaP, NOTARIAL PEESS 


od aime oy emcee euaadend 
, ete., ote. 


Merchants, Danna Ceeieeaey Cane and Cotton Brokers, 


WE! find at cor Establisement necessary to OS tae acne 
frarionsey ever a SALES AND ACCOUNT PAPERS, of all patterna, 
and Cotton and Grain, gar and Molasses, WEIGHING BOOKS. 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDERS. 
As to style, price, and quality. we defy competition ! 


wi-lyr 


BLOOMFIELD. STHEL & CO.. No 60 Camp-pr 























Having deyoted nearly fifteen years to improving and perfecting “OscirLatixe Stxam 
ENGiNgS,” for the various purposes to whith steam po wer is usually applied, we now offer to 
ailas the fruit of our labors, our latest and most highly Improved Steam Engine. Our Engine 
combines the four great desideratums in all meehanical arrangements, viz: Power, Economy, 
Durability, and Ease of Management. To accomplish these important features in our Engine, 
we dispense with many pieces which have heretofore been considered necessary, such as the 
cross-heads, slides, connecting rods, eccentrics, rock shafts, &e., thereby requiring much 
less attention. ojl and repairs, and at the same time, by a simple lever, which is used for start- 
ing and stopping the Engine. we are enabled to reverse it, so as to run it one way as well as 
the other This isa necessity often required, and cannot be obtained in any other Engines, 
without considerable expense. ' 

Our Engines are also provided with an independent bush ghewrivg for the trunions or axis 
upon which the cylinder oscillates, so the wear v is partis readily taken up, 
making it in all respects as perfect and complete as any Engine ever constructed. 

These important improvements were by patents issued July 5th and 19th, 1859. 

For portable purposes these Engines are ed, upon an improved tubular boiler, contain- 
ing a large amount of fire surface, in a strong, compact and light form, at the rame time 
economical in the consumption offuel, and perfectly safe and easy to ppenere- The whole is 
mounted on wheels and tested with steam at a high pressure before leaving the works, thereby 
saving the expense of a mechanic to set them up and run them. Our Engines are pales 
adapted for Propelling Boats. driving Steam Plows, Saw Mills, Grist Mills, Hoisting Machines, 
Cotton Gins, and for all other purposes, where economy in fuel an@ jn expense of 
is desirable. We also manufacture Vertical and Horizontal Slide Engine< of all sizes, 
with the best governing and variable cut-ceffs in use. Steam Pumps, Saw Mills and Grist! - 

All kinds ~f Boiler work and Machinery furnished at short no from our own works and 


and own . f ow el 
a ee JOHN A. REED 
No. 12 PINEST., NEW-YORK. 


gout in New-Orleans, THOMAS J. SPEAR & CO., No. 177 Canal-Street. 
Jy: 











KEARNY, BLOIS & CO., 
Ga mAnsttnd bedi. NHW-ORLEANS, La 


on hand a iw stock of FERTILIZERS, such as Peruvian am 
Prien = Ae GUANO, coarse and fine BONE ote Super Ph te of LAME, Phes 


Keep alwa: 


phate of GUANO, POUDRETTE, Siaked L » worth 50 ets, per Barrel, &c., &@ 


: LADDERS, all sizes, VARNISE of all WINDOW GLASS, WHITE LEAD 
re taTRalaus, wa, 2 “Srinigs fonreN 
TINE, LIMB, Ag, Fire LAND FIR KS,&c.,&c. 


CELEBRATED AXLE AND MACHINERY GREASE. 


een Mites unease Mente heed te oi ie 
free greasy nature of al tallow, 
KEEPS THE AXLES ALWAYS COOL AND CLEAN, 


and remains on my amd. ndvantage tion, double the of any other Grease known 
The great econ eee, eden its ase at ence he experienced, as @ 


single trial is su cuiloaee “0 saving of at least 75 per cent.” as com- 
pared with any other pate mhateve 

We, the und this | ver AXLE fet MACHINERY 
GREASE, and co fay v0 Sticameel of the kind 


HSA TA ifsc SANDERSON, Knickerbocker 
kKIPP ; t-St, Line, 
ai Tre 
AND AY. — 


PRICES.—In box Seer anes bey > SR ate per lb.; in barrels 200 te 
800 lbs., at 6 cts. per 


COTTON SHED OIL. 
This is a first rate of] for burning, equal to and superior to Lard Oil—we guarantee it, 


and will take it back if it is not as represen’ 
ey ee Oe ety ee its sale and use to our customers in place of 


The prices vary—present prices are, for 
1 barrel, per gallon, 65 cts. ; 4 barrels, per gallon, 624 cts. ; 20 barrels, per gallon, 60 cts 


LIME, CEMENT, PLASTER OF P LASTERING HAIR, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN FIRB BRICKS, LE a DUST, FIRE Guay, TAR, 


PITOH, WINDO 80D PALM 0 
ee MAIN TS GD LINSEED OIL , &e. , 


Fire Bricks, Naval Stores, Paint and White Lead, Brushes, Oakum, Guano, &. 
feb-ly. 





PETER HAWES, 
PRINTER, STATIONER, 
AND 


Blank Hook Manufacturer, 


No. 68 CAMP-STREET, 
NEW-ORLEANS. 





Banking, Mercantile and Insurance Books—of any size and pattern 
made to order, and of the best material. 

Steamboat Books—Of every description, on hand or made to order with 

Book Binding—Law, Music and Miscellaneous Books bound in any style 
apr.—tly. 














~~ 





GEORGE PAGE & CO., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of Page’s justly Celebrated Improved Patent Cireular Saw 

Mills; alse Stationary and Portable Steam Engines and Boilers, 

all sizes; Horse Powers fer Ginning Cotton, and other pur- 
poses; Grist Milis, Timber Wheels, Gumming Machines, 
Slab and Lath Machinery, Shafting and 
Pulleys, &c., Ke. 

The invention of Georez Pace first brought into successful use the 
Circular Saw, for sawing lumber from the and having been granted 
Letters Patent for said invention, any Circular Saw Mill so built as te 
allow end-play or lateral motion to the saw shaft, no matter by what mechan- 
ical contrivance that lateral motion may be given, is an infringement on 
our Patent, if the mill be not built iy Salen «ener ow atent. 

We make our Mills of three ¢ all capable of working any sized 
saw, and of ter strength and working capacity than any built in con- 
travention of our Patent, and with our Improvep Grapvuatine Freep 
Motion, Parent Rarcuert Heavpiocxs, Saw Dusr Exevaror and 
other labor saving contrivanees, they are far superior. 

Our Steam Engines are y adapted for the purpose of driving 
Saw Mille and Plantation Machinery in general, as well as for any other 
purpose for which steam power ss be . It is therefore to the 
interest of parties wishing Steam Engines and Mills, to have them manu- 

by us. 

Our ives Powers are of three sizes, and adapted to the wants of the 
Planter in ginning cotton, &e, 

Our Grist Mills are of various sizes, and of such simplicity of con- 
struction that they cannot fail to please. 

Everything manufactured by us is of the very best material and work. 
manship, and our reputation and pag oe of 20 years, warrant us in 
saying that, there is no machinery offered in the market, better caloulated 
to meet the wants of the people. 

Machinery of various kinds always kept on hand by our Agents in 
New-Orleans, who are prepared to take orders for any machinery manu- 
factured by us. 

For descriptive pamphlets or other information, address, 

GEORGE PAGE & cCo., 
. " Ne. 5 Schreeder-St., Baliimore, Ud 
On ovr Agents, : 
'' SLARK |S TAUFPER & 00. 
erie Mo, 71 Canal $t., Now-Orieans, La. 


. 
il se o, 
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$1. 50,000. wor lil OF MACHINERY, 


Now in store afid -ready: for delivery, at the » shortest, «notice, comprising 
LIGHTY STEAM ENGINES, 
with their Boilers and Chimneys, 


TWENTY-FIVE SAW MILs, 


Inelading Single and, Deuble. Circular Saw Mills, with both , Iron 
aud Wooden Frames, of Norcross & Stearn’s Patents. 


FIFTY STRAUB'S TRON FRAME CORN AND FLOUR MELLS. 
TWENTY-FOUR NEWELL'S COTTON SCREWS, of 6,.8,,9 and 1] inches 


diameter, by 12 feet long. 
One thousand feet of Turned and Polished WROUGHT IRON SHAFTING, 


with corresponding pillows, blecks, hinges, couplings, and pulleys, from 12 
to 60 inches in diameter and, 12 inch face. 

TEN. DOCTOR. ENGINES, o ilreot sizes. 

SIX STEAM BATTERIES, with Tanks, Pipes, Cocks, &e. 

CIRCULAR SAWS, of all sizes, from 48 to 72 inches in diameter. 

SIX DRAINING MACHINES, of different sizes. 


For sale on the most favorable terms. S. H. GILMAN; 
70 Gravier Street, New-Orleans. 


HOARD. & SON'S 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM ENGINE AND BOILERS.. 
Mow in store and ready for delivery, eighty of their celebrated Engines, of the 





ipning sizes “id te . inde. 
34 inches diameter of cy rt. rf inc 304 diameter z. 

4) . oe 

ot “ Se aa é se i at oy Se 

** . g , 12 “- * ** 

ardther: ¢ 10: 90tlaneliitits saliesline taal 3p 14 to 25 horse power, 
chimneys, blowers, and water e-somplee. aa the only Steam Bagine 
made which has a Siler pette é in all of i pees by _ 
outside, for cleaning, ‘and Semttasite evidence of its 


popularity, is in the fact that upwards of One Thousand of the ar iw oe 
with a constantly increasing By ete i Por ry by P tbe ob TAN, 
New-Orleans. 


ant Stations Engines, with double fue boilers, of various ajzes, and Page’s 
Mills constant! constantly in store. aei—ly. 
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chore creo : 


OFFICE—NO. 136 POX 
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THE DAY: BOOK FOR 1861. 










Whe Day-Reook hokis as £70) Ce ee eee 
for themecives and their y ? te it reeks to enforce, as a fundamental doctrine, 
Rat trferiority of social and political pos Sor the negre race, and euperiority for the white 
fase, fs the natural order of doe maintenance of this principle 
mential to the preservation of ( it will continue tola- 
bor for the time when few or re tt ser chert field of 
@iscussion, and it purposes, in the j -iteelf moze exclusively to the nam- 


end reepondidie only 10 the people. It will devote much mere space than usual to general 
Soetoro 
Weaxar Dar-Boor in every respect the family paper in the country. For 1861 the — 
fellowing improvements are 3 4 


= vam Eaaty Surr 

of the hardships of fe, t 
oa ns campaigns, fo oon iste 
Education.—We are 


topics, from every Southern ge 
wis particular inquiry into the 











































preecs en! | —— We hope in this 1 beeen the een theta | pean a 
some exten ey ee the 
a teedlibes te aid us in thie sana oluntary B ctlone on this 
are respectfully solicited 
pp an experie: iran, ly editor of Papalar 
bythe agazine, ‘ae } ttention raeeey core shall devote 
beral portion of each woek’s issue t & imp bject, sit 
arkets.—To this ediiciialiins shall devote special attention, giving careful and 
codiplece topecnet cotton, mee ape her with special reports of the 
produce and cattle markets. see with unusual care by a special 
parc ap ee for our columns. “wor worth more to the planter and 
bscription of the Pag Ty 28 aad it is determined to make 
the Ws Dav-Boor per to pes a ns agers me news, cor- 
respondence, aphic im ‘no urpaved ty pte thay . while ine 
we intend than tt wt. all be the ¢ ay el | by any von br mt 
penn public shall enable m an to make a a a batted and better paper. this end 
we solicit | Paid of old friends “operation of new ones. © 
, TERMS: 
The Daily Evening -Boo RIDE 00 bis Aenea. It id published st half-past 


two o'clock.every afternoon, and. all the news of the latest Telegraphic 
of ge to the Rites ng pe fall Dieemerclet Sani 


—It is 3 s auarto sheet, issued every 
aie aed ig not chy Day Moai a any of ds ele. It oanatia all the 
saitorila and nearly all the read fiest appears in. the Daily, exeept New- 
York lo d‘ak'p news, usually resting to out-of-town readers. 


Club Rates.—Two copies of the Wasnt D Dax-Boox will be forwarded to one post- 
offite for $3; five copies to one $5; twenty-one copies to one post-office for 
$20. For a Clu’ of Gfty at one office, we ar send the DaiLy Bygnixe Day-Book one year. 
For a Club of one hundred at one o} will give by the getter-up a copy 0” Randall's "a 
Life of Jefferson, in 3 vols, yo; or, ¥ ast d Quarto Dictionary. 


. sry gan BYRIB, HORTON] & 00., _ 
a 4 * py Publishers of Dar-Boox, 4 {; 
oot. tm Wo. 162]Nassau: Street, .¥. 


ae 








GET YOUR SHIRTS IN NEW-ORLEANS, AT S. N. MOODY'S, 
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CRAVATS, 40c, each, — 


OF GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING © 
‘10 SHIRT COLLARS FOR S0e., 2h cadet 





8, AND. LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKER- 


{ New | foods by every steamer Ss 


(GOODS, ENGLISH HOSIERY, JOUVIN'’S KID 
the Gentlemen’s Toilet, equally cheap % 





and buttoms watranted never to come off, 
$100 per dozen—a perfect fit guaranteed. 


SHTRTS MADE TOORDER, in any style, from $20 to 


6 EXORL|.ENT SHIRTS FOR $4, beautifully sewed, © 
apl-Lreer 


A rmereph fades 








“OTHE ais ri 
“ Without Suction— Without Packing.” 


THIS PUMP PATENTED APRIL 5, 1859, 18 A 


oe ACTING FORCE PUMP,” 
finite tae erent any oa 


WARRANT Spada 








wear from of all A woman or boy can work it with ease st 50 feet, and 
SSeuyreerss | Sees 
Christian i 


“ i pene, “ ; 
7 tng for mon stant ee “pump that eve 





= te ne ak. oa a 
McLEOD & eae. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


CHARLESTON, Bo Gog 


4RE PREPARED TO RECEIVE CONSIGNMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF PRODUCE, AND. RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT BUSINESS. 























REPOR™ ON SEWING MACHINES. 


for 


wt 
> 


JOHN EB. ADDICES, Cuateman. 


Being an Extract from the Report of the Committec on Ex- 
» by order of the Committee. 


hibitions ef the 26th Exhibition of American Manufacturers, — 
held in the Olty of Philadelphia, in the month of Ooteber, 1858, — 


UP~ Published im advance, for the use of the deportiare tm this 


ov 


by the Franklin Institute, of the State eof P: 
the Promotion of the Mechanie Arts. 


The © iWteodesm it adviatble to divide th ¥ me ER nto classes, and 
to comider oo sepurately, as bcp ns mere ro less. merit in ite adaptation to 


, uliar kinds of work. 
' a ‘pen the titeh produced, no matter iiiwhas 


The most natural division 
Wheeler & Wilson's; Ladd Fontan: & & 


manner it is made: allowi 
First Class—Is the Lock: 
which is made by two 


Co’s; yen Finkle’s, and 

carried through the fabric by 

thread bya shuttle or some, f 
sides, — 


is the same o: h py. * 
The Sec = ale a Grover & Baker, or “Double-Thresd 
Stitch,” which is made by a loop 
Wiieh «:lobgiieme She feuit i 3 stad melon leo of 
passed through through if and ths : Slower threats inverlooping ene 


another. of 

This class of Machines sre A ere the looper. be altered inte 

a single-thread Machiogs ¥ a 
The Third Class is the 

side of the fabric, and is the in 
Under the first-named.class-we “find on pevieition: 
No. 109. Made by M. Finkle, 








D Martin, Iphia. 
No, 142. Made w B. Sloat 0 rs BG rp Eitedelphia. 
No. 565. ae Webster & Co., Ph: pis, 
No. 1154. Made by Wheeler & Wilson Manufa ¢ Co. ., de by Henry Coy, Phila. 
No. 109. Made by ria bate notes Machine, and has much }recommend it. The shuttle 
is carried in a cradle, as the inventor asserts, to avoid friction in the shuttle pee. yeah 


yeast ap es i 






a to wl, certain in its 
argent paten the thea! Lis tw 


in the o cam, 
arrenged tant eave tae 
top toner eabhine 06 Varin 


in the opinion of the Praca btful , aathe fr 
with geal force, as it would to th gg ve 
operation, an 










si i's 
Reviewing the meritsof the teantichadtiidbtees, in wae Mnstinheibeted of euashsateshwr- 
anges and — to great range of workmanship, the Committee give preferemce 





- order of me ae 
First, amo ee 
peeve Ne 1154, ist fhe Won ar Machine 
Fovrti. m4 i AY Machine. — 
 PINELB & Leon SEWING =r co. 
BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
AGENCIES, NEW-ORLEANS, Pagttrs + aan & CcO., 





ST, LOUIS, MO., 
cINC 1. . 4 HUGINe. 
#e WILMINGTON, N. G.. YER 

















PICKLES, PRESERVES, &C 





WELLS & PROVOST, 


MANUFACTURERS oF EVERY VARIETY OF © 


Pickles, Preserves, Pellies, ams, 


CATSU PS, SAUCES, 
AND PRESERVES OF. .ALL KINDS.OF 


MEATS, POULTRY, FISH, 
VEGETABLES, ‘PRUITS,. &e., 


OY aetauen.-Pom. 


PLANTERS, HOTELS, STEAMBOATS, 


PRIVATE FAMILIES, &0. 


Catalogue with Price attached, descriptive of the Goods, seut to any 
addresssupon Notice 


,,. Warehouse, 215 and 217 Front- -St.; New-York. 


Dolan Repeating Fire-Arms, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE == 
 WEW-HAVEN ARMS COMPANY, 
SEW, tes Ved PORE AT + 
ED 1854. 
er a a ue a 
TAINTY THAN ANY OTHER PISTOL OR RIFLE. 
THIRTY BALLS CAN BE LOADED AND DISCHARGED IN-ONE MINUTE. 
-JOSHEPH MERWIN, Agent 
jaly-lyr “OFFICE AND DEPOT, 267 BROADWAY, NEWYORK, 
sony C, HULL, = A” 2 nicht 6. HULL 
J. C. HULL & SONS,’ . 


 SUOCIGN 99 We META: BORN) . 
Manufacturers of 
Flown Soap and Latent Retined Blonid Cantlles, 
ALSO BVE VARIETY Or FANOY yong 
OFFICE 4 


09 Pan c OR sprain Far Jens, PEWPOR,. 











TAGUE STS. wo] yr. 




















DUNCAN, SH rie co., 


BANKERS, 
CORNER PINE AND NASSAU STS., NEW-YORK, 


ISSUE 


Circular Hotes and Letters of Credit for Craters, 


ivinanial IN ALL THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE womb: 
ALSO, 
MERCANTILE CREDIT 5 FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &£. 
may-ly 
BENJAMIN M. & EDWARD A. WHITLOCK & CO., 


377 & 879 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS. OF 


Coguar Branties, Wines, Magurs, he, 5 : 


VIRGINIA Tos AnOS 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS [XN FINE 





GRoOoOCcCHBRITSs, 
Row'D A WHITLOCK, NEW-YORK. 


OLIVER W. DODGE, 
HENRY CAMMEYER. feb,-ly. 





BRUFF, BROTHER & SEAVER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN HARDWARE, 


FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 


Guns, Rites, Pistols, any Sporting Brticles, 


3384 BROADWAY, 
Charles Bruff, (Special Partner, 


NEWYORK. 
Arthur G Seaver, late of New-Orleans 
sane BOLE AGENTS FOR Rt P. BRUFF’S CAST STEEL AXES. 


Richard P. Bruff, {cnet Day, 





BASSETT & OWEN, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Cordage; Swine wd Zaper, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, The 
No. 44 VESHEY-STREEBT, NEW- YORE. 





BALE ROPE AND BAQOING. “ae 
oct Rye ise a peige 








* 4. nouns BO, 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of. 
Ss A DDLERY, 


HARNESS, TRUNKS, TRAVELLING BAGS, &€C., 
‘842 AND $44 rieabnnaedp-seaabdl | 
FY -ToR=z. dec~ly 


THE NEW: ORLEANS DELTA. 


PUBLISHED BY THE NEW-ORLEANS DELTA NEWSPAPER COMPANY. 











4 TERMS-PER ANNUM. 


DAILY DELTA, Invariably in nant, eee, ig G0 
WEEELY DELTA, do. fk Sal ne =e ;: 3 
SUNDAY DELTA, do. in ~e a . . 2 


For any time lew than one year the DAILY DELTA will be delivered to Sub- 
Seana the City a2 TWENTY CBNTS PER WEEK. 
mar—3 mos 





MELIUS, CURRIER & SHERWOOD, 
MANUFACTURERS, OF 


Aud Wholesale Dewlers in Boots and Shoes, 


BeLay xELI08. 42 WARREN- STREET, NEW-YORK. 


B. B. CURRIER. 
P. P. SHERWOOD, ) june-ly. 





WESSON &. ‘COX, 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Boots AND SHOES, 


FOR THE SOUTHERN TRADE, 


No. 27 CHAMBERS STREET, 
(tore lately cecopied by Messre. Dontar, Jaques & 06.) ; 


BE. B. Wessox, NEW-YORK. 
id 


Townsexn Cox. 


—— 


THOMAS & FULLER, WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
Suporters af German, French-and English Chemicals. 


AGENTS FOR 
“RINOHEN'S ALTERATIVE AND SYRUP SARSAPARILLA,” 
“DR. LONG’S SY PHILITAGOGUE.” 











LATHROP & WILKINSON; 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
FORBIGN AND DOMESTIC 
EAN Cw 4 GOODS, 

‘ SUCH AS 
Combs, Buttons, Brushes, Wood and Willow Ware, &e., 


PREDERIOR WILKIN3OS 377. & 379 BROADWAY, 
june-ly. NEW - “YORK. 


READ TAYLOH k& COoO., 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, FINE JEWELRY, 


Precious Sfones, 


AND FANCY GOODS, 
"9 MATDEN-LANE, NEW-YORE. 


BULKLEY, FISKE & CO., 
WHOLBSALBE GROGBRS, 


No. 51 VESEY-STREET, NEW-YORK. 
IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES AND LIQUORS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
Miso of Pine Mavana Cigars, 
AGENTS FOR SALE.OF VIRGINIA MANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 


AND DEALERS IN 


FINE one tES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
june-ly. E FOR SOUTHERN TRADE. 


WiINDLE & Lege 


DEALERS IN AND IMPORTERS OF 


Gea Trays, Silver Plated Ware, Five Frous, 


CUTLERY, MATS, HOLLOW WARE, HAMMOCKS, &c. 


MANUFACTURERS Or 


PLANISHED TIN WARE, TOILET SETS, WATER COOLERS, 
BATHING APPARATUS, &c., 


At their Old Stand, Wo. 56 Maiden-Lane, 
WOS. 25 AND‘ 2? LIBERTY-STREET, 


dec-ty. NEWYORK. 
J, F. BROWNE) & Co., 


ime A RP MAK EHR S | 
WAREROOMS, 7 709 BROADWAY, 
NEW-YORE. 
‘Strings, Music, and every Requisite for the Harp, 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS FORWARDED BY MAIL FREE 
ty. ESTABLISHED 1810. 





jane- sg ye 

















PAYAN & CARHARTT, 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


FASHIONABLE. CLOTHING, 


72 CANAL-ST., NEW*ORLEANS, 
AND 55, 57, 59 & 61 HUDSONASTREET, AMERICAN EXPRESS BUILDING, NEAR DUANE, NEWYORK. 





In this estabiishment, and-its- branches. at New-York, New-Orleans, and Newark, 
N. J., in which upward of three thousand mechanics are yed, orders are exe- 
cuted in 4 workmanlike ee unsurpassed Ly es 

feb.—lyr. 


i. —_— 


ALBERTSON & MUDGE, No. 8 Union- St, New Orcas 
ndjollih thé. Burtt of New-Orlians, 
_ AGENTS, FORTHE) SALE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


MILL AND PLANDATION MACHINERY. 


+> 


W. G. CLEMONS, BROWN & €0.'S, Cohambus, Ga., 
PREMIUM SINGLE AND DOUBLE CYLINDER COTTON GINS. 


| HAVE CONSTANTLY INSTORE 
Stationary and Portable Steam Engines, 10 to 100 Horse: Power, Circular Saw 


Mills, Portable Grain Mills, Cotton Gins, Shafting, Gin Gearing, &e. 


(> Are prepared to execute drawings and <pecifieations for, and superintend the construc- 
tion of every class ef machinery, mar-6 mos, 


ROBERT SHOEMAKTIA Co., 
WHOLESALE: DRUGGISTS, 


Northeast corner of Fourth and Race streets, 
PHI LABEL PHIA,. ; 
Importers and Manufacturers of. Boints,, Window and. Plate. Glass, e., §e., 


Invite the attention of the ithern trade to their largo stock of 
DESIRA! LE GOODS. 
Mya in Ph +4 brated FRENCH 
elven toe Se SSoaS tenth by ROMGNTA “ahecs sensi tietes Saee, SaaS 
cad Aektens Sinetiahan 


At our Steam Paint Mil, mam fueture White Lead, Red Lead, every variet 
and offer them dry aud pend in oil, . Likewise, Varnishes, iat et my 


AINSLEE & COCHRAN, 


LOUISVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE SHOP, 
&. E. COR. Maly AND TENTH-STRE ETS, 


PRS % Lek Wen, xy. 
MANUFACTURERS 4 STEAM ENGINES AND dsl rae: 














“Storer, 3. Reese Sete me 


ORG. AMIR, CR We or 9 (2.0 9} & & Coomman 
MEE SY aes. cae , 


ete wh: 











ALLEN, McLEAN & BULELEY, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Foreign and Doinestic 
ID Ft YT Goons, 
vitwitiias | 40 CHAMBERS STREET, 
seibiy NEW-VORK. 





CARROLL & MEAD, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Gentlemen's, and, Youth's Clothing, 


No. 392 BROADWAY, 


GEO. CARROLL. © BENJ. F. MEAD. E. R. CARROLL. 
june-ly. Rios Par 


PAYAM @ CARMARTY, 
WHOLESALE CLOTHIERS, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS BUILDING, 
55, 57, 59, and 61 HUDSON STREET, Near Duane-Street, ’ 





NEWe-VORK r 
AND 72 CANAL-STREET, _ 
THOS, C. PAYAN, ' Neut-Orlean 2. : 


THOS. ¥.CARHART.. © « 26 


BLANREY HOUSE. 


CRONIN, HURXTHAL & SEARS, 
Successors to GRANT & BARTON, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
Foreign and Damestic Dry Goaday 
NWOS. 118 & 180 DUANE-STREET, 


SECOND BLOOK. ABOVE CHAMBERS-STREET, 
N & Ww yA § ORK. tao 


‘H BROWN & CO., 


wm. i jk 
Wiholesale gin Boots and Shoes 


No. 29 CHAMBERS-STREET, (Hast of Broadway,) 
NEW YORK. 


deol y. 











iaan-ip. 








HENRYS, SMITH & TOWNSEND, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
Staple and Fancy 
DRY GoOoDSsS, 
connse © seman } '. 17 and 19 Warren Street, 
WILLIAM H. TOWNSEND, (A few dourd West of Broadway,) , 


BDWARD FENNRR, 
JOBE J. TOWNSEND, , NEwW- YoR 
LEWIS B HENRY. june-ly. 


H. E, DIBBLEE & ©O., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Silk and fancy Drp Goods, 


RIBBONS AND*DRESS TRIMMINGS, ~ 


WHITE GOODS, LACES AND ag ry CRAVATS, — 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, AND. A FU LL ASSORTMENT 6 


Dress. Goods, hauls, Mantillas, Fturts, be. de. 
25 MURRAY AND 29 WARREN STREETS, 
NEW-YORK. 3 dec—ly, 


BATDWIN & STARR, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS 


CLOTHING, 
Wo. 2S Pam Rov, 


(Orrosrra THs Astor Hovss,) 
uly-ly. NEW-VYorRx. ® 


jJCHN F. SEYMOUR &°CO., 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE, 


78 WURREN-STREET, 
JORN F 2eYMOTR, } news VS 


ROBERT W. SEYMOUR. 
june-ly. at 


PRILIP RENKY, JUN., 














OSCAR CHEBRSEMAN, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE, 
145 DUANE-STREET, 
(Second Block west of Broadway,) . 
GEO. W. LIVELY. <4 SR W-TORK. 
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Fire and Inland Navigation Risks accepted on terms consistent with Solvency and Fair Profit. 
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ETNA. 
Susurwnt® Compe, Biartior ét. 


Wranch 271 Vine Bt. Cincinnati.) 


>fit. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1819. 
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B : :e 
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CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 


Absolute and Unimpaired. 








E. G. "RIPLEY, President, T. K. BRACE, Jr. Secretary, 
T. A. ALEXANDER, Vice President, J. B. BENNETT, Gen. Ash 





Crqamixed) uhpon) a) NATIONAL BASIS, witld Agence in) the. 


principal Cities and) Tamms of muoald States amd Seniterres.  dh\lications 
mad) to nny duly; oudharned dqent) hrombilys attended. te Policies 


Property Insured against the Dangers.of Fire and Perils 
of Inland —— at liberal Rates and Rules. 





Fire and Inland Navigation Risks accepted on terms consistent with Solvency and Fair 





bay Property owners detiatns Teliable indemnity that stands the test of 
time to public satisfaction and credit. to the Corporation, will not be disap- 
pointed by obtaining Tapgange with .this old established and leading 
Insurance pete 3 
















: ) (Oct. Ly.) 
With the prestige of 40 years’ success & experience 

















JOHN SELLERS, JR. 


Wiiiio sirens s CO., 


PENNSYLVANIA AVEAUE AND I6TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURE 


ENGINEERS’ AND MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, 
IMPROVED SHAFTING, 


WITH SELF-ADJUSTING BEARINGS AND DOUBLE CONE COUPLINGS, TO ADMIT OF 
EASY ATTACHMENT, 


ALSO, RAILWAY TURNING AND SLIDING TABLES AND PIVOT BRIDGES. 
’ The Tarn Tables and Pivot Bridges fitted with Parry’s Patent Anti-Frietion Box. 


eer, Manufacturers of GIFFARD’S PATENT FEED INJECTOR, for filling Steam Boilers, 
yr. 














MORRIS, ‘WHEELER &Co., 


_ Farmenly, MORRIS, JONES & CO. 


ery 


IRON, STEEL, NAILS, &C. 


MARKET AND SIXTEENTH STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


te 


PLOUGH STEEL, 


MANUFACTURED OF serxition QUALITY.” 


PLOUGH IRON, 


BOILER PLATE, 
BAR TRON, 


ROLLED TO ORDER. 


SEB T IRON, 


FOR RCOFING AND OTHER PURPOSES. 
IRON AND STEEL 


OF ANY DESCRIPTION MANUEACTURED TO ORDEB.- 


4 
rr 





Always on hand a complete assortment of all the ordi- 
nary sizes of Iron and Steel. 
rve-Orce, 








FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCI 


Sie 


Hew-Work wud Baste” Steamship’ com 


The United States Mail Rakion | 


ARAGO, 2500 tons, Davi Lines, Demadisalee, ¥ 
FULTON, 2500 ‘tons, James A. Worron, Commander, 


Will leave New-York, Havre, and Southampton, for the year 
1860-61, on the following days: 











1860, 
FROM NEW-YORK. FROM HAVRE. FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Steamer Arage, June 23, Steamer Fulton, June 26,5 Steamer Fulton, June 27, 
“  Falton, July 21, July 24 “ y 2, 
“ “ a “ Fal 22, 
lee te ee w 
«  Pulton, Nov. 10, Arago, Nov. is “« | 14 
“ — Arago, Dec. 8. *¢ — Pulton; Dec, 11. “« — Fulton, Dec. 12. 
These steamers, built for Government service, with double under 
care has been takem ptle cteboaiion et Barta Gietatntty, to insetndahey and pect ; the 


ships have Syn een sanaeenant. enclosing the engines, so that in the event of collision, 
or stranding, water could not reach them ; ae ed ne ay ey free to work, the safety of the 
vessei and passengers would be secured. Recent the absolute neces- 
sity of this mode of constructior.. The accom Fe PEE tanset to oonnies 
every comfort and conveniencethat can be desired. 

PRICE OF PASSAGE. 


From NEW-YORK to SOUTHAMPTON and HAVRE-—First Cabin - - €130, 
Second Cabin - $75 & $60. 

From HAVRE or SOUTHAMPTON to NEW- -YORK—First Cabin - - 700 Francs, 
Second Cabin - 350 “ 


To pessen, cing pei Louth, teen Perio Ser the advantage of economy, ae 
and amen Paris. eae An 
experienced surgeon on board. All letters and newspapers must pass through the 

For freight or passage, apply to 


M, FOX, 
E MACKENZIE, } Agents, 7 Broadway, ¥. ¥. 
Betp ly WILLIAM ISELIN & Oo., Agent, Havre. 


Schieffelin Brothers & Co., 


Importers and Jobbers of 


DRUGS 
INDIGO, CORKS, SPONGES, 
Fancy Goods; Perfumery,&c., &c., 
170 & 172 WILLIAM STREET, 


- Corner of Beekman Street, | NEW-YORK. 
Fuly-ay. 





> SvawlA 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


THE GREAT ECONOMISERS OF TIME AND 
PRESERVERS OF HEALTH, 


uaTe WON THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS 


AT THE 


eee Suir of the B.S. Agricultural Society, 


AT THE STATE FAIRS OF 








Maine, New-Jorsey, a, Kentucky, 
Vermont Virginia, Michigan, 
Connectibut, Missieutppl Wisc 
New-York, Ponnpaltadie, Oalifornia, 
AND AT THE pin ogy OF THE 

American Institute, New-York, ; Mechanics’ Association, Cincinnati, 
Mechanics’ Association, Boston, Kentucky Institute, Louisville, 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Mechanical Association, 8t. Louis, 
Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco, 
Metropolitan Mech. Institute, Washington, | And at hundreds of Country Pairs. 

Recent improvements have been made in the WHEELER & Wrnson’s that adapts it to every vaslety 

k required by the Southern It will execute the fine sewing of indies and children, and. make 

She’ consun'elotaa of the . nagrens. Pe other Machine has so many requisites for effectiveness as a te a 


Wilson's Machine. 
THE LOCK-STITCH MADE BY THIS MACHINE pay re that cannot be raveled, and that presents 
the same appearance on both sides of the seam. It is made with 


inter! the centre of it. 
OFFICE, No, 605 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
(2 agencies will be found in all the principal cities and villages of the South. 
oct-ly. SEND FOR A CIRCVUUAR. 


SA RA TOGA 


EMPIRE SPRING WATASR, 


SUPERIOR TO CONGRESS SPRING WATER. 


The Empire Water is bottled from the celebrated Emprne SPRING at SARATOGA Sprincs, N.Y, Thisfoun 
tain is sivuated not far from the Congress Spring, and the superior qualities of the EMPrxe WATEx over the Con- 
, gress Water consists in its ssing all the p of that Water, with the addition of a large amount of Iodine, 

which improves the combi ation, and renders it 1 bag orem why 1 in Lung D: » Fevers and 
of the Kidneys and Bowels, for which the Congress Water is not atmissible, Reet ng proprietors of that 
Spring have tried by a lengthy advertisement to make it appear that any other mineral w 
gs Bk without their brand and marks, waa worthless and injurious, thé Empire Water is not yd ackni 
medicinal, and most soothing in its effects, but the most delicious as a beverage—and for Dyspepsia and 
i wont a not to be und i a 5 ienina ttMemnseds, in-plant and nnatibeitien, 2 
mpire Water is put up at the at nt wart 
with the corks all branded thus. (7 . 3 7 ” Z 

Orders addressed to us at Saratoga Springs, N. ¥., or to our Depot, 13 John Street, New- e 

York, will receive prompt attention. f 


0. W. WESTON & 00, Proprietors Empire Spring: W, 
eci-ly. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND HOTELS GENERALLY. R 1* 


JAMES §. SMITH & SONS, 


? MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIT, ITARY GOODS, 


No. 126 GRAND STREET. 
BROOKS BUILDING, 3 DOORS FROM BROADWAY. 
MANUFACTORY, No. 15 DUTCH STREET, NEW-YORE. 


Stamping and Press Work done on terms warranted to give satiefaction 
oct—ly. 
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We would introduce to your notice the 


LOUISIANA CYLINDER GIN, FOR-SMORT STAPLE COTTON, 


A machine which has been long sought for, This Gin has # Roller of a peculiar construc- 
tion, filled with teeth composed of “ Angular Steel Wire,” and placed in the Roller tan- 
gentially to its axis, so that they always present poate pointe with broad books apd are 
pel ws gical that nothing but Cotton can be secreted between them, leaving the Seeds 
Trash upon the surface, and the Sandand ‘Dirt, instead of dulling the teeth in the 
; nsthem. In connection with this Roller is a “Stationary Serrated Straight- 
” which acts in concért with it (in effect), the same as the Revolving Rollers do —_ 
the “Sea Island Cotton,” combing it under the Straight-edge, and thereby STRAIGHT 
ENING THE FIBRE, preventing aLrocerner the Napping of the Cotton, and in wo 
MANNER shortening the Staple. The Cotton is taken from the Roller with the Brush, and 
separa tne Soe Lee Oe eee The machine is simple in its , 
having but two motions, the “ Roller” and “ Brush,” and is not so liable to get out of 
‘order, nor to take fire, as the Saw Gin, and og. apd yr a less space, and requires less 
than a Saw Gin of the same capacity. ..A Gin of the of 500 poundsof Lint 
in two hours, occupies a space of fiveand a half by three feet, and can be driven with 
three-mule. power, ca Alger pees peculiarity of this Gin, is, that it takes the Cotton 
from the surface of the , and presents it to the Brush in-a thin sheet, as it passes be- 
yond the Straight-edge, enabling the Brush to mote the Cotton ina superior manner, 
whilst the Roll ‘i front of the Straight-edge is carried upon the top of it, dividing the two 
at that Bp and following a Curved [ron or Shell, is returned to the Cylinder, form- 
ing a of about eight inches diameter; the Seeds, Bolls and Trash, retained 
in the Preast b on oftenieiie Sows board, and discharged at the will of the r, the 
same as the Gin. The Curved Iron or Shell is capable. of being 80 as to 
Leeds go ate gs i ay tg Roller as be desired. Anything can be 
placed in reast of this Gin, such as Sticks, Trash, &c., as the Roller reeéives 
and takes forward nothing but the Lint, and rejects ALL extraneous matter. Thi is a 
novel feature in the Gin, and pecuiiarly adapts it to the wants of Jarge planters who are 
short-handed, and gather their Cotton y, as it in¢reases the value of the Cotton from 
i to 1} cents per pound more than that ginned u amy other machine. 
There is. Roller Gin that has been im. the Market for-several years bat the Louisiane 
‘An is on an entire different principle, and there being no agents for this Gin, apply direet te 


ALFRED JENES & SON, 
BRIDESBURG, PA., 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF . 


CUTTON AND WOOLEN MACHINES. 


Cie, 
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COTTON {ND WOOLEY MAHIVERE 


ALFRED JENKS & SON, 
Brileshurg Machine Works, La., 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 
MACHINERY FOR COTTON AND WOOLEN MILES, 
WILLOWS, LAP MACHINES, CARDING MACHINES, DRAWING 


SUCH AS 
FRAMES, SPEEDERS, MULES, THROSTLES, AND 
TWISTING MACHINERY. 


Looms for Weaving all hinds of Fabrics, 
MILL GEARING, SHARPTING, PULLEYS, 


ALSO, 


IMPROVED COUPLINGS & SELF OILING HANGERS. 


d MANUFACTURERS’ FINDINGS, 


SUCH AS 
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CARD CLOTHING, PICKERS, SHUTTLES, TEMPLES, REEDS, 
HEDDLES, LEATHER BELTING, &c., &c., SUPPLIED. 


DRAWINGS OF WILLS. 
WITH ARRANGEMENTS OF MACHINERY FURNISHED. 





3@An experience of over THIRTY vears in making Mashinery for the 
Southern market, (as well as in our own vicinity,) enables us to supply such 
Machinery as is best calculated for that trade. 
mar-l-y 

















PROSPECTUS OF DE BOW’S REVIEW. 





Oo. Ss. VOL. XKIX.-NEW SERIES, VOL. IV. 





ADAPTED PRIMARILY TO THE SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES OF THE UNION, INCLUDING 
&°ATISTICS OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY IN NEW-ORLEANS AND WAsiLNGTON ory. 
7 


' Terms, $5 Per Annum, in Advance. Postage Two Cents a Number, if Prepaid Quarterly. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND POSTMASTERS, 


To Sussorisers.-—If our subscribers will follow a few plain rules, accounts between ua will be far 
> better kept than formerly. 

1. Note the Receipts on the cover, and if your name does not appear in two months after payment, : 
; inform the office at New-Orleans of the fact, and how the paymeot was made. Notify the office when a 

umber has failed to come to hand. 

2. Remit without waiting for agents. Register your letters. When you pay an agent, be sure that 
> his credentials are right. Whenever practicable, remit by check on any bank, or upon merchants or 
2 cities or towns. Remit to New-Orleans. 

3. If gou write to this office, give the name of the office to which your Review is sent; and if you } 
discontinue, give the notice of three months whieh is required and pay up all arrearages. Should oum- 
bers afterward come to hand, see that they are returned by the next mails. 

To FPostmasters.—The moment a Review is refused at your offiee, give notice as the law requires, or 
return the mumber with explanations. This is earnestly requested from all. 

(> Our travelling egeats are: John BE, Hanna, Homer Spiva, James Deering, E. W. Wiley. C. W. 
James, with those acting under him. Advertising agent, W. B. Crooks. 

Mr. 0. A. Trump, ts the Collectiog and Soliciting Agent for South Carolina. ; 
= Complete Sets of the Review, or Numbers and Volumes for the several years, may be had at the Office ° 
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LIST OF PAYMENTS SINCE ler SEPTEMBER, 1860. 


$= Alabama —To January, 1861—J. R. Smith, $20; Dr. W.J. Kittrell. $10; J. B. Gilchrist, $10; J. B. 
Sherod. To July, 1860—A. G. Aiken, D. C. Seltersy$10 ; T. 8. McOully, W. Ackelen, Johnson House, 
De. Nv J, Huston, $35. To April, 1860—W. Grohan, $20. To January, 1860—Mrs. N. A. McMillan, R. 
K. Dickson. To February, 1861—J. W. Scr D. L.. Moore, Northern Bank of Alabama. 

Arkansas.—To July, 1850—J. H. Daw-on. J. Pellerriam, $12 50; G. A. Galiagher. To May, 1861— 

G.N. Peay. To January, 186i—D. br To July, 1851—G. D. Royston. Dr. J. H. Main. 

—To May, 1861—J. L. Randolph. : 
gia —To July, 1861—Dr. B. Jones. $10; N. J. Hammond. To July, 1860—Dr. J. T. eg “hab 

Dr. J. Bryan, $10; Maj. L. J. Glean, $7 50; Col. BP. W. Robert, L. UW. Dimmick. To Mareh, 1861—A. 

W. Jones, W. H.-Gilbert, $20. To January. 1861—0, J. McDaniel, $10. € 

Louisiana.—To July, 1861—W. Morton, Dr. W. T. Stuart, M. Bennett, Jas. Barrow. $15; J. W. Stil- 

‘ well. To July, 1862—-W:R. Barrow, $10. To duly, 1840—Judge W. B. n, $20. To January, 

; 1861—F. R.Beunt.. To January, 1862—H. 0. Oolomb. To August, 1861—Dr. Thos, 8, Garrett. 

:  Maine.—To July, 1800—Jo-iah Hill, ‘ 

Mississippi —To July, 1861—Judge J. W. Sen, 31 G. W. Jones, W. V. Brown, W. E. Gibson, 

Geo. M. Coker. To July, 1860—R. McR wen, $20; Dr. Geo. Tait. $10. - 

Missowrt.--To January, 1861—J. H. Patter-on, $10, : 2 

North Carolina.—To daly 1861—Eagle Hotel, Warm Spring: Hotel. 

° South Caroliaa,—To July, 1861—A. V. Toomer, A, Johnston, Geo. Kiddell. B. W. Nowell, Mansion 

: Hoase. To January, 1861—J. L. Yongue, Capt. Theo. Du Bose, C, C. Dupont. ToJuly, 1 no. C. 

¢ Walker, $2 50. To rey 1860—Thos. R, Magiil. 

Tennessee —To July, } Y. Q, Johnson. 

Texas—To July, 1861—W. Sanders, Jr., CC. Hebert, Mr. McD well. ‘To January, 1961—J. L: Miller, 
W. H. Woodward. $20; B. F. Smith, Vance & Bro , $10; ©. 3. West, Genl. TB. Gre -n, $10 ; ae imons, 
Geo. Sumrall. To May, 1861--Porbes & Co.. $10 To July, 1860—Rogers & Bro.. Hon. J. A. Pascall, 
J. M. Swisher, $10; J. H. Raymond, $10; J. M. Steiner. To Januiry, J, B. Foal. To Octo- 
° ber, 1860—Geo. Hancock. To January, 1859—Hon. D. C. Di¢kson, $10. ° To July. 1 : ey, 
> J. Busbee. Jr. To July, 1851—J.G. McDonald, $10 To January. 1861 H. H. Edwards, $20; Jas. 
McLean, $15; W. H. Condiff, $10; Dr. J. H. Kerr, $7 50. To July, 1861—Alonze Story. 

Virginia.—To July, 1860—Dr. C. Hancock. To December, 1860—Geo. W. Upshaw. Py 

Southern States. —Judge W. B. Robertson, $2, : 





























